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HOW FHF WZR WAS PAIP TOT 

W ar must be p ud for n the nail irmies cannot be fed noi si lughlered by 
promissoiy not» s Mti ire obtained bv conseiipLion, and money partly by 
direct fix iiion nd infiation, biu m unlv bv bon owing tiom the capitalists in 
spite ot ih^ pi )iests of the L iboi Party ig iinst the c\c i ption of capital from 
eonsenpti >n lie pi imt icsult is that in older to piy Pie capitalists the interest 
on then lo tus tic ( hanccUor of the I xchequer has to tax them so heavily 
th U IS \ iUs nev arc losing by the tiansact on Robbing Petti, who did 
not len J topic Piul wliodid AsthepiopcP owne s who hold War Loan 
Slock gin it tile expense of those who do lU i a unamnious Lapitalis* protest 
is impossible An liiustr ition But thel ah( rci n cntion th it it would pay the 
propeiUcd e’assa*' i wh ile to cinte! the Nat < n il I>,.bt i^ i one theless sound 
I inancing w t b> fi ided li>in» As c ipi d invc ted in war is utterly and 
destrn lutly urn ui cd it dut'^ no Iikc i dus^ nil c ij ital leave the nation 
bcttei *qiiipp< d fc ‘ubscciuentpioductu)! fheWa^loTn though registered 
m the bcoKs ot tb^ Bank of I nglini as exisiin/ capiial, r nothing but debt. 
The coin p-y i therefore inpovcrishco lo meet intcu t charges on 7000 
millions c I non existent capital There au reason', for not lepudiating this 
debt directly b it -is tnc v ir pioduecci an erormc us wonsumpBon of capitf 1 
and yet left flic world with Ics, He tt. than before, a veiled 

repudntio ^ ol at U‘ast par* ul the deb s inevitable Our method of lepudia- 
tion IS to icdis^nl uie i ..one a* bclw' n the holders of Wir i oan and the 
other capitalists Hut as the huge borrow «na confiscation ot capital that 
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was feasible when the Government had war employment ready for an un** 
limited number of proletarians leaves them destitute now that the Govern- 
ment has demobilized them without providing peace employment, the 
capitalists have now to pay doles in addition to finding the money to pay them- 
selves their own interest ... PAGE 277 
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NATIONAL DEBT RFDfMPTION LEVIES 

Though taxation of capital is nonsensical, all proposals in that form are not 
necessarily impracticable. A Capitalist Govcinmcnt could. Aithoul icquiring 
ready money or disturbing the Stock Pxchungc or the Bank Rate, cancel the 
domestic part of the National Debt to relieve private industry Irom taxation 
by veiling the repudiation as a levy on capital values and accepting loan and 
share script at face value in payment. Illustration. The objection to such a 
procedure is that levies, as distinguished from established annual faxes, are 
raids on private property. As such, they upset the sense of security which is 
essential to social stability, and arc extremely demoralizing to Governments 
when once they arc accepted as legitimate precedents. A laiding Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be a very undesirable one. The regular routine of 
taxation of income and compensated nationalizations is available and pre- 
ferable .......... 282 
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THE CONS'IKUCTIVF PUOIJLEM SOLVED 

Recapitulation. I'he difficultv of applying the constriiciivc program of 
Socialism lies not in the practiCiil but in the mctaph> sical part of the busincsss: 
the will to equality. When (he Ciovcrnmeni finally acquires a virtually com- 
plete control of the national income il will have the power to di.stiibule it 
unequally; and this possibility may enlist, and has to a certain extent already 
enlisted, the most determined opponents of Socialism on the side of its con- 
structive political machinery. Thus Sociniisni ignorantly pursued may lead 
to State Capitalism instead of to State Sociaiism, the same road leading to 
both until the final distributive sta‘»c is reached. 'I he solution of the construc- 
tive pioblem of Socialism does not allay the terrors of the alarmists who 
understand neiihcr problem nor solution, and connect nothing with the word 
Socialism except »ed rum and the breaking up of laws. Some examination of 
the effect of Socialism on institutions other than economic must therefore be 
appended . . 284 
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SHAM SOCTAllSM 

The War, by shewing bow a Government can confiscate the incomes of one 
set of citizens and hand them over to another set with or without the intention 
of equalizing dislnbution or nationalizing industries or services, shewed also 
how any predominant class, trade, or clique which can nobble our Cabinet 
Ministers can use the power of the State for selfish ends by measures disguised 
as reforms or political necessities. AH retrogressions and blunders, like all 
genuine reforms, arc lucrative to somebody, and so never lack plausible 
advocates. Illustrative cases of exploitation of the rates and taxes and of 
private benevolence by Capitalism and Trade Unionism. Public parks, 
endowed schools, garden cities, and subsidies. The Governmeul subsidy to 
the coal owners in 1925 not Socialistic nor even Capitalistic, but simply un- 
businesslike. Poplarism. Mischief done by subsidies and doles. Subsidies plus 
Popltrism burn the candle at both ends. The danger of conscious and deliber- 
ate exploitation of the coercive and confiscatory powers of the Government 
by private or sectional interests is greatly increased by the modern Americaa 
practice of employing first-rate brains as .such in industrial enterprise. The 
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American Trade Unions are following this example. Surprising results. What 
its adoption by English Trade Unions will mean. Socialists will still have to 
insist on equalization of income to prevent Capitalist big business and the 
aristocracy ofTrade Unionism controlling Collectivist Governments for their 
privatoends ........ page 28$ 
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CAPII ALISM IN PERPETUAL MOTION 

Nothing stays put. Literal Conservatism impossible. Human society is like a 
glacier, apparently stationary, always in motion, always changing. To under- 
stand the changes that are happening, and the others that are coming, it is 
necessary to understand the changes that have gone befor e Examples ofevery 
phase in economic evolution still survive and can be studied from life. Without 
such study wc arc liable to be misguided and corrupted or exasperated. Those 
adventures of Capitalism in pursuit of profits which look the form of thrilling 
exploits by extraordinary individuals with no sordid aims are narrated as the 
splendid history of our race. On the other hand, the more shameful episodes 
in that pursuit may be imputed to the greed of capitalists instead of to the 
ferocity and bigotry of ihcir agents. Both views may be discounted as special 
pleadings. A capitalist may accidentally be a genius just as she may be a fool 
or a criminal. But a capitalist as such is only a person with spare money and 
a legal right to withhold it from the hungry. No special ability or quality 
of any sort beyond ordinary prudence and selfishness is involved in the 
capitalist’s function: the solicitor and stockbroker, the banker and employer, 
will carry the capita) to the prolctaiians and see that when consuming it they 
replace it with interest. Hie most intelligent woman can do no better than 
invest her money, which docs far more good when invested than when spent 
tn charity. But the employers and financiers who exploit her capital are 
pressed by the exhaustion of home markets and old industries to finance 
adventurous and experimental geniuses who explore and invent and conquer 
They cannot concern themselves with the effect of these enterprises on the 
world or even on the nation provided they bring back money to the sha^'c- 
holders. Capital, to save itself from rotting, has to be ruthless in iis ceaseless 
search for investment; and mere Conservatism is of no avail against this iron 
necessity. Ifs chartered companies. It adds India, Borneo, Rhodesia to the 
white Englishman’s burden of its and military Jefencr It may yet shift 
our capital from Middlesex to Asia or West Africa. Our helplessness in such 
an event. No need to pack up yet; but wc must get rid of static conceptions of 
civilization and geography ....... 294 
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THE RUNAWAY CAR OF CAP1'»^ALISM 

Controlled motion is a good thing; but the motion of Capital is uncontrol- 
lable and dangerous. As the futuie of civilization depends on Governments 
gaining control of the forces that arc running a way with Capitalism an under- 
standing of jhem is nece.ssary. Very few people do understand them. The 
Government does not: neither do the voters, The difference between Govern- 
ments and governed The Governments know the need for government and 
want to govern. The governed have no such knowledge; they resent govern- 
ment and desire freedom. This resentment, which is the central weakness of 
Democracy, was not of great importance when the people had no votes, as 
under Queen Eii/abcth and Cromw^cJl. But when great extensions of govern- 
ment and taxation came to be required to control and supplant Capitalism, 
bourgeois Democracy produced an increase of clcctuial resistance to govern- 
tnent; and prolefarian Democracy has continued the bourgeois tradition. The 
resultant paralysis of Parliament has produced a demand for dictatorships; 
end Europe has begun to clamor for politicai disciplinarians. Between our 
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inability to govern ueil and ourunwi1ljngne<;s to be governed at ail, we furnish 
examples of the abuses of power and the horrors oflibeity without ascertain^ 
ing the limits ot either .... * paop 300 
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TUP NATURAL IIMII TO IIIURTV 

We arc not born free Nature is (he supreme t>rmt and in our latitudes a 
hard taskmaster C ommeicial progress has hesn a* loot notJimg moic than 
inventing wavs ot doing Nature’s tasks with less ’abor m shoit s is mg labor 
and winning leisure Some Lxampits Aclualls I ibcr(\ is I eisure Political 
liberations cannot add to libertv unlcss thes add leisure lor example* 
woman sdailv loiitmc Slap feeding, resting and locomotion are not leisure* 
they are compubory A seven lioiir working day gives at most six hours* 
leisuie out of the seventeen non working hours 1 lit woman of piopetty 
Leisure is the incentivt to attain her position All w igc workcis value leisure 
more than money Property coveted because it coolers rhe maximum of 
leisure Nevertheless as leisure brings freedom, and freedon^ bungs responsi- 
bility and self deteimination it is dreaded bv those aecuMomed to tutelage 
for instance, soMiers and domestic servants The nation il fund of leisure its 
present imsdistnbutio.i l>csciiption of a h>polheticdl foin hours working 
dry Fxcepti(/n to intermittent hiborat icgular hoi is Picgnanty and nursing 
ArtiNtic, scientific and politic il work Pixed aaily hours onlv a basis for 
caicuUtiop A four hours dav may mean in piactice* six davs a month, two 
months a year or an earlier letiicment I>i‘ eicnce between loutine work and 
creative work Complete freedom impo siblc even during It isuic legislative 
restraints on religion sport and mar lace The Inhibitmn ( omplex and the 
Punch babv fht contrary ( r Anaicnie^ ompkx T he mstinelive lesisumee to 
Socialism as slavery obscuies its avpce< as » gu • antcc ol Die maximum 
possible ol leisuie and then foie of liberty 304 
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RFNT or ABIIIt’V 

The pr per socia’ use o' brims Methods of nukmf exception P personat 
talents lucrair^ When ihe talents are popular, as m f’»e e ise of artists, 
surgeons, spoils champ ons and the like the> involve bard woik and confer 
no polit cal or mdustrnil power As their lucrative ness is a funt tion of their 
scarcity their power to enneh then possessors is not formulablc and is con- 
trollable by taxilion Occisional freak incomi^s would not matfenf equality 
of income wcie gen ml Impossibility of living moie • xpensively than the 
richest class M dhonaires give aw ay money for this reason Special case of the 
talent for exploitation w hich is a real soc’al danger Its forms Administrative 
ability The ability to exercise auihontv and enfoue discipline Both are in- 
dispensable in inmistrv and in all orgmi/ed activities When tactfully excr 
ctsed they are nrt unponular as most of us like to be saved the trouble of 
thinking f >r ourselves and so uc not averse from bemg directed Authority 
and subordination m themselves arc never unpopular but Capitalism, by 
creating class di^ercnces and associating aiithontv with insolence destroys 
the social equality which is indispcns ihle to voluntary subordination 
Scold’ng, slave driving, cursing, kicking, and slacking Reluctance to obey 
commanders who are trusted and liked is less likclv to give trouble than 
reluctance to command F onunatclv, persons of exceptional ability do not 
need any special inducement to exercise it fnstanecs of their failure in sub- 
ordinate employment In our sociali7cd services they do not demand excesmvc 
incomes T he dem ind of the real lady or gentleman Both are compelled to 
act as ^ads in capitalist commerce, in which orgini/ers and fmancieis, by 
reason of their special cunning, are able to extort prodigious shares of the 
country’s output as “rent of ability” The meaning of rent It cannot be 

voi n Kt 
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abolished but it can be nationalized. Futility of recriminations as to indis- 
pensabiUty between employers and employed. 1 he talent of the exploiter is as 
indispensable to the landlord and capitalist as to the proletarian. Directed 
labor is indispensable to all three. Nationalization and equalization socializes 
rent of ability as well as rent of land and capital by defeating its private 
appropriation ....... page 314 
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PARTY POLITICS 

The steps to Socialism will not necessarily be taken by Socialist Govern- 
ments. Many of them may be taken, as some already have, by anti-Socialist 
Cabinets. I’hc growth ol the Laboi Party and the enormous electoral pre- 
ponderance ol the proletarian electorate promises a complete Labor conquest 
of the House of Commons. In that case the victorious Labor Party would split 
into several irreconcilable groups and make parliamentary government 
impossible unless it contained a unanimous Socialist majority of members 
really clear in their minds as to what Socialism exactly means. Precedent in 
the Long Parliament. The danger is not peculiar to Labor. Any political 
parly obtaining complete possession of Parliament may go to pieces and end 
in a dictatorship. The Conservative triumph pi od need by the anti-Russian 
scare of 1924 made it almost impossible to hold the party together. Large 
majorities in Parliament, far Irom enabling Cabinets to do what they like, 
destroy their cohesion and enfeeble their paity. Demoralization of Parliament 
during the period of large majoiiiics brought in by the South African war. 
Concealment of preparations foi the war of 1914-1 8. ParliamcnUuy value cf 
the fact that Socialism cannot be shaken by political storms and changes 325 
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THE PARTY SYSICM 

Popular ignorance of what the term Party System really means. Enslavcmenl 
of voters by the system, in and out cf Parliamcm. Its advantage is that if the 
House ofCommons has good leadeis the quality of tlie lank and file does not 
matter. How it was introduced as a war rneasuie by William 111. Under it 
the upshot of tjic General Elections is determined not by the stauncli parly 
voters but by the floating body of independent electors who follow their 
impulses without regard to the Party 1 In. Sj skin is essentially a two 

party system of solid 'majority Government party rrr,sv/.v solid minority 
Opposition party. When independence prevails, groups form, each in a 
minority in the Ilouse: and only by combining enough groups to form a 
majoiitv can any leader form a Cabinet and carry on. Such combinations are 
called Blocks. They have little cohesion, and do not last. The French Chamber 
exhibits thiS phenomenon. Possibility of its occur ing in the House of Com- 
mons. AhcrnaJivc systems. Ciovernnicni by committees without a Cabinet as 
practised by our municipalities. This is a local survival of the old system of 
sepaiale Ring’s cabinets upon which the Paity .System was imposed. The non- 
party meihods of local government are quite ctricient. Increasing tendency 
to lessen the rigidity of the Party System in Parhament by declaring more and 
more questions non-party. Tendency of Governments to resign on defeated 
votes of confidence only. Inadequacy of vnir two Houses of Parliament for 
the work put upon them by modern conditions. Need for changes involving 
thccreationofnew chambers. The V/cbbproposals . • • 330 
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TMVISJONS WiTHIK T!IE 1 ABOR PARTi' 

Questions on which the present apparent unanimity in the parliamentary 
UiboT Party is delusive; for instance, the Right to Strike Socialism and 
Compulsory Social Service Trade Unionism and Freedom of Contract. 
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A Bill to enforce social service and penalize strikes would split the party. 
Ma^tude of modern strikes through the extension of Trade Unionism ftom 
cra^s to industries. Modem strikes tend to become devastating civil wars. 
Arguments for Compulsory Labor. Military and civil service. When the issue 
is joined the non-Socialist Trade Unionists will combine with the Conserva- 
tives against the Socialists ...... PAOB 335 
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RELIGIOUS DISSENSIONS 

The nation’s children. Religious leaching in public schools. Impossibility 
of expressing the multifarious conflict of opinions on this subject b> a two- 
party conflict in the House of Commons. Sectarian private schools. Roman 
Catholic and Nonconfonnist scruples. Passive resistance Impracticable 
solutions. Cowpcr-TcmplciAm. The Bible and Copernican astronomy. 
Modern physics and evolutional biology. Men professing sc'cnce are ai 
bigoted as ecclesiastics Secular education impossible because children must 
be taught conduct, and the ultimate sanctions of conduct are metaphysical. 
Weakness of the punishment system. Conceptions of God. Persomfleations 
of God as the Big Papa and the Roman Catholic Big Mamma needed for 
children. Voltaire and Robespierie anticipated in the nursery. Comte’s law 
of ihc three stages of beiief. Tendency of parcnis, voters, elected persons^ and 
governments to impose their religions, customs, names, institutions, and even 
their languages on everyone by force. Such substitutions may be progressive. 
Toleration is incompatible with complete sectarian conviction: the historic 
tolerations were only armistices or exhaustions after drawn battles. Examples 
of modern bigotry. Tolcralicn is impossible as between Capitalism and 
Socialism. It is therefore necessary to demonslrate that a Labor Party can 
neither establish Socialism by exterminating its opponents, nor its opponents 
avert it by exterminating the Socialists ..... 339 
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REVOLUTIONS 

Difference between revolutions and elections or ordinary reforms. Revolu- 
tions transfer political power from one faction or Icauer to another by 
violence or the threat of violence. Examples from English history. The transfer 
of political power from our capitalists to our proletarians has already taken 
place in fonn but not in substance, because, as our proletariat is half parasitic 
on Capitalism, and only half productive and self-supporting, half the prole- 
tarians are on the sifie ol Capitalism. “Ye are many: they arc few*’ is a 
dangerously misleading slogan. Consciousness of their formidable prole- 
tarian backing may embolden the capitalists to refuse to accept a parlia- 
mentary decision on any issue which involves a serious encroachment of 
Socialism on Private Property. The case of Ireland, and the simultaneous 
post-war repudiations vof parliamentary supremacy in several continental 
countries forbid us to dismiss this possibility as unlikely. But whether our 
political decisions are made by votes or by blood and iron the mere dedsiont 
to make changes and the overruling of their opponents cannot effect any 
changes except nominal ones. The Russian Revolution effected a complete 
change from absolute monarchy to proletarian republicanism and pro- 
claimed the substitution of Communism for Capitalism; but the victonout 
Communists found thefriselves obliged to fall back on Capitalism and do their 
best to control it. Their difficulties were greatly increased by the destruction 
involved by violent revolution. Lonimiimsm can spread only as a develop- 
ment ofcxistingcconomiccivilization and must be thrown back by any sudden 
overthiow of it. “The inevitability of gradualness*’ docs not imply any 
inevitability of peaceful change; but Socialists will be strongly opposed to 
civil war if thcii opponents do not force it on them by repudiating peaceful 
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methods .because though civil war may clear (he way it can bnng the goal no 
nearer I he lesson of history on this point The French Revolution and the 
mot ot Foiiqiiier Imville Socialism must therefore be discussed on its own 
merits as an older of society apart from the methods by which the necessary 
noiitiod! p iWLt loestablish it may be attained PAGb 349 
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CliA^ j 1 Musr BE PARllAMFNTARY 

Aa peaceful sctficmeri of the struggle lor political supicmaev belvseen the 
Capitalists and the Socialist ^ cannot be guaiantccd wc must resign ourstlvcs 
to the unpleasant pt)ssibilities of out sedulously gloiificd pugnacity But as 
destructive ouiritling must be followed by conUruciivt cooperation if 
civilization is to be maint lined Iht consummation of Socialism can pioceed 
when llic fighting is over A civil war can therefore be onl> an interruption 
and need not be further considered Socialism in Parliament How a scries 
•f properly picparcd and compensated nalionali/ations may be voted (or 
by intelligent poliiici ms who are not Socialists and earned out without 
disiuibmg the routine to which the unthinking masses aie atcustomed 
Inipoitince of the prep nations every nationah/ation will rcqmie extensions 
of the civil and municipal sci vices Socialism at one stroke is impossible How 
far it must stop shoi t of its logical c ompiction 358 
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SUBSII)1/Cn PRIVAIi INIERIRISl 

Privalecoiiimercial cntci prise wnl not bccomplctel) superseded bynatioi al- 
i/atiou Sut It may become bnnkmpt, and in ifiat case it ma' demar d and 
letcivc subsidies from the Govcrnniem A simple instance This piocess, 
long famihai in cultuul institutions, has now begun in big business for 
example the Government subsidy to coal owners in the Capitalists thus 
themselviA csiiblishing the pract ce and proviumg prcicdenls lor the sub- 
sjdt/mj* of puvalc expeii mental ventures bv Souahsi eio\einments l^incf 
industiul nation ilizations must oe confined to w ell cst ibWshcd rou me 
services Whin State tinauced private ventures succeed and thereby e ase 
to be experimental thev can be m tioiuli/ed. throw mg Sick piivate enterprise 
on its proper business of noveli>, invention, and experiment The objections 
of dot I! me n iMonalirer • ! *'♦ .ei no / atioi d’zitionbnt 

equalization of income n ilionaii/ation bcinu onlv a nnans to that cud The 
abuseof subadics I ot tmgthetaxpavcT Subsidies a' nn rigages Tiicnational 
v\ ir lacioiKs [ k ir ale to private bidder altei the w ir as an illustration of 
theimpossib ol nalionah/mgot retaining mylhin ’ tt*i which the Oovern- 
ment » mno( Imd inimedi lu use 364 
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row 1 t^Nt. wn 1 I lAki ' 

If It likes to ) lotv' o V duiionarv « \pl isn n m i\ wreck civilization 
Lquahtv t 1 in one ^m be Utuned md mamlaincd only in a settled and 
highly coih cd so no in hr a C ovtrnmtnf ith \ highly trained civil 
seiMcL ufui an chh rili code ofliws, tf tifictJ b> gc icr li moral approval 
riicprcxc » It < siahluhmcnt will iKcessariiv be dangeiousiy slow rather 
than ti mcci msiv pikk lor wc iie not edu ted to be Socialists we teach 
children th u Son ihsm is wuked I he miterial advantages of the steps to- 
waid Sou hsm aie fio.vcvcr hia^Mog proleiaoan paients, who arc in a 
hu^ornuionts rnoic m t more m tavorof the movement towards Socialisn 
fhistcndciKv is hup^ i l>> the n >ral evoli agam^t the wruclly of Capitalism 
in Its ope ifton nd the ' /cdidness ol its principle in a Socialist State eco* 
nomic seltishiuss wuu’ i t rbably siaa 1 on the moral level now occupieu bx 
cardsharpingm scale i being held up as the key to social eminence 368 
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SOCfAIISM AND HBFRTY 

Nervous dread of ovcr-reguUtion produced by the endless inspections and 
restrictions needed to protect the proletariat trom unbi idled Capitalist 
exploitation 1 hese would have no sense in a Socialist state bxamplcs Prr- 
occupition of the police with the cntorceineni of private property tights and 
with the crimes and disordei caused bv povcit\ The dnnk cjucsHon Punk 
the great anaesthct'c Artificial happiness irdispensahlc undci ( dpilninm. 
Dutch courage Drugs Compulsory prophylacti s as substitutes loi sanita- 
tion Direct rcsiriLtions of hbertv bv piivato piopetty “1 he tight to loam ** 
Dccr forests and shtep runs 1 xisting liberties which Socialism vs ould abolish, 
The liberty to be id'c Non cn c about c ipit il and noi labot bting some© of 
wealth The CISC >f p ip nts and cop\ rights UnofTmal tviannics T ashion 
Fstateiules I he value of convention il tv f vt.F 370 
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SOf lAl ISM AND MAUaiAC.I 

Socialists apt to forget that people object to new tihcit cs more than to new 
laws Marriage vanes fiorn Itontiei to liontici C ivil Piainage Religious and 
commur ist ce ibicv. oi the negation of mariiagc Soci ilnm has nothing to 
di/W'il> thesr varieties as cqu ihlv of incomt applu impailiallv to them all 
Why tnerc s nevertheless * rooted belief ihat Sotialism will alter marriage 
The legend of Riis^un “nationalization M wonun’ Wheic A^omen and 
chiliren are tconoinically dependent rm husbands and lathcis maiiiage is 
slavery for wives ind liomc a prison fv'‘ children Socialism, by making them 
economic illy independent, would h cak the chain ujid open the prison door. 
Probable lesuUs Improven ent in domestic maimtrs Tlic State should inter* 
vene to divorce sepanted couples, tous abolishing, tht present power of the 
parties to enforce a bn^ktMi tic vndictively or religiousl) Chph of C hufth 
and State on marriage I he State must intervene to control populalicn As 
Socialism w r iid clear aw 13 the confusion into which Capitalism, witli its 
inevitable rvsiilt of pii aside labour and picmafuie ovcrpopiilalion, has 
plunced the subject a Soci ilisi «t ite is morehkely to infcrferc than a f apitalist 
one f spedicnts 1 imifation of families f ncouragcmenl of families Poly 
gamy T xpeiicnceof the » itlcr Day Saints (Mormons) on ims point Rounlics 
for large fanuhes plus peisicuiion of birth control State endowment of 
parentage Compulsoiy parentage M< nogamv piactiwable only when the 
number-, of the sexes I’-v cqud C asi of a m dc dt troyrng war ( onflicting 
domestic ideals aflec ing popi lation I he Ha'^s Rock i<^?.al 1 he Boer ideal 
The bungalow ideal f hci lonstei liotclidc il . 3R1 
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SiClAIlSM AND CITUDKIN 

1 he State school child Need for the protection of children against parents 
The Sociclv lot the Piev cntion of C lueliv toC hildren 1 he new Adoption Act 
Need for the oigamzatu 11 of cmld life as such Schools esscnliallv prisons 
General ignoran..e after nim years oi enforced elcmcniaiv schooling I imits 
of child liberty I lie real nature and purpose of education (Tur stupidities 
abou» It Injur) clone by fornne children to learn things bevo id their capacity 
or foreign lo their apniudcs Ciirls and compulsorv Beethoven Boy« and 
compulsory classics and mathematic-* F ton began by forbidding play and 
now makes it compulsory ( Iiddicn as animals to be tamed bv beating and 
sacks to be filled with le uning Opportunilie'i for the Sadist and child fancier 
Children in school are outlawed Typical ease of assault Unendurable strain 
ofthe lelations between teacheis and children Schools, though educationally 
disastrous, have the incidental ailvantage ol encouraging promiscuous social 
intercourse Univeisity manners Middle class manners Garden City and 
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Summer School mapner5. Need for per<;onal pnvacy and free choice of com- 
pany not supplied by the snobbery and class segregations of Capitalism- 
Socialism picictable on this score Technical education for citizenship. As 
knowledge must not be v ithhcld on the ground that it is ts efficient for evil as 
for good, IT must be a<companicd by moial instruction and ethical inculca- 
tion Doctrines a Socialist state could not tolciate Variety and incompati- 
bility of BMtish religions Cnginal sin Brimstone damnation Children’s 
souls need protettion more than thur bodies The Bible A common creed 
ncccssaiy to (iti/enship ( ert un pn-iudiccs must be inculcated Need lor an 
official second natuie I imits to State proselyti/ing Beyond the irreducible 
minimum of education the hand should be left to find its own employment 
and the mind Its own lood . . page 387 
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SOC lAI ISM AND THl C HORCIILS 

Will a Socialist State tolerate i ( hurch? This question must be discussed 
objectively Sm vcy ol the age-long struggle between L hnreh and Slate for the 
contiol of political and social institutions The Inqin *tion and the Stai 
Chambci 1 heot racy has not lost its power Moimon 1 hcocracy Christian 
Science Both have come into conflict with the secular government New 
C hurches capture seculai Governments by denying that they arc Churches 
The persecutions and tanaticismsol to-day i age in the ri imc of Science The 
avowed C huich of C bust Scientist the masked Chuich of Jenner and 

Pasteur, Si lentists Tests for public office, governing bodies, and piofcssicns 
Church of I ngland tests broken bv tne > nglish people refusing to lemau in 
onr Chuich 1 he Quakers Admi sion to Kirliamcnt of Disscntcn, then of 
lews, fin ills of Mhcistsjeading to civil mariiagc and buiial and the subsiitu- 
Imn of civil registration of birth lor baptism, leaves the Slate in the grip of 
pseudo-scientitic orthodoxy I xiravaganccs of this new faith in Amenca and 
the new 1 uiopcan republics The d‘^sct$ of icbgion are also the assets c' 
science The nusses, indilkTcnt to both, are ungovcinablc without an in- 
culcated faith (the official second nature) Modem conflicts between sec hir 
autbont/ and C hutcli dot trine ( lemation Rights of animals Lse of 
cf)thedra*s I he Rusaan situatii'ii the Stale tolrrjtpig the Church »^nilst 
dcnouncit g us tcaihing as dope Such contcmpaiously tolerant anti 
clerirahsm i' nciessanlv traii'^icnt positive tcncivng bemp indispensable 
Subjective religion Courage Redskin idcils Man as hunter wariior with 
Woman IP every ihingf <sc Political u elc^^snessof ferocii v and •'porlsmanship. 
lighting men cowardly and lazy as IhinKeis Women uoious Ic-l Socialism 
ihould attack ihcir religion It need not do so unless inequaht' ot incon e is 
part of then -cligion But they must bewarcof atternp*'* to const’Uilc Socialism 
as a Catholic t nurch with an infallible prophet and Savioi The Moscow 
Third Intern uional is essentially such a t hurch, with kail as its pro- 

phet It must ionic into conflict with the Soviet and be in'^stcrt 1 by it Wc 
need not, however, lepuduUe its doctnr e and vituperate its pn phet on that 
account invm no than we need npudialiMhe le.tching of ( I in t and vilify his 
char.uter when wc insist thit the StMe and not the C hurch shall govern 
Cnglaud Ti I merits Marx . . , 402 
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CtmRENT CONfUSK NS 

The InlcliijN nt W oinan must resist iheimpulscto intervene in ^onvciaalioual 
bickerings and lettc'is to the Picss al out bocialisni and Capitahsm Hy people 
who understand neith:: Meaningless ' itupcr«*rion and gcncial misuse of 
nomenclature T^ohtiwians mi'v umc tlicmsclves .is well as one another Sclf- 
contrdiliiiofv n I' ssu ii as ( ominui iSt Anarchist Real distincnons Di cct 
Action I ibianiMu Pcmi M.ii ’•* v_ ipilal’mi its jun is It often mas- 

querades as Soci ihbtr 1 he a^'«umption oi the name Communist by the cruder 
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sort of Direct-Actionisls produces the anomaly of a Labor Party expelling 
Communists whilst advocating Communist legislation. Fascism, produced 
by impatient disgust with Parliament as an institution, is common to the 
extreme Right and the extreme Left. Methods of Direct Action. The General 
Strike. Its absurdity. Its futility as a preventive of war. Pacihsm. Super- 
national social organisation. Empires and Commonwealths. Confusions as 
to Democracy. Proleiaii.in jealousy of oflicial power. Resultant autocracy in 
the Trade Unions. Labor leaders more arbitraiy than Peers, and much more 
cynical as to working class political capacity than middle class and aristocratic 
idealists. Democracy in practice has never been democratic, andthemillennial 
hopes based on every extension of the fianchisc, from the l-leform Bill of 1832 
to Votes for Women, have been disappointed. 1 he reaction. Discipline for 
everybody and votes for nobody. W by women should stick resolutely to tlieir 
votes. Proportional Representation opposed by the Labor Party, Need for a 
scientific test ol political capacity. I hose who use demociacy as a stepping 
stone to political power oppose it as a dangerous nuisance when they get 
there. Its real obiect is to establish a genuine aristocracy. 1 o do this we must 
first ascertain which a^e the aristocrats; and it is heic that popular voting fails. 
Mrs. Everybody voles for Mrs. Somebody only to discover that she hai 
elected Ml s. Noisv Nobody ...... page 415 
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SOVIETISM 

The Russian experiment in Communism. I'irst rcsult» appalling. Marx, like 
most prophets, an incompetcnl guide hi business atfairs. I he problem of in- 
dustrial management. Expropriation of productive plants and expulsion of 
managers. Disastrous without immediate replacement by qualilied directors. 
The special penis ol public employment. Corruption. Sinecunsm. The aboli- 
tion of thcTsardom. Its replacement by a Liberal Parliament led by Kerensky. 
Revolt of the Russian army, demanding peace and land. Icnin and his 
Bolshevist colleagues oromisc both to ttie .soldiers and peasants, and establish 
themselves as the Russian Govcinment, expelling Kerensky and abolishing 
Libcrali&m. Bigoted ind' \ iiluahsin of the peasants. The task ot educating their 
children to collectivism at all costs. Its success Laily mistakes lead to the 
N.E P., or New I coiiomic Policy, preceded by the attempt of the Capitalist 
States to rcsiorc C apitalism in Russia by arming and financing raids led by 
royalist adventurers. Mr, Winston Churchill gives the raiders a hundred 
millions of British money. The raids seem on the point of an easy success wheo 
the peasants, dreading a rctinn of their old landlords, enlist in overwhelming 
numbers and defeat the raiders. Stalin and 1 rotsky disagree as to military 
tactics. The disagreement ends in the exile ofTrotsky and in conspiracies later 
on. Meanwhile, as the great inauufacturing States shortsightedly refuse to /jive 
Russia credit, the Soviet has lo carry on manufacture in Russia by unskilled 
peasant and even tribal labor. The cnoimous dilTicultics to be overcome. 
Military attacks on Soviet Russia abandoned but replaced by a Press cam- 
paign of calumny culminating in a London official burglary of the Arcos, or 
Russian co-operaUve oBiccs, The Volga famines. Wholesale breakages of 
newly purchased machinery by unskilled peasants without “factory sense**. 
Importation of foreign technicians to instruct them Tlie Tcheka founded to 
terrorize sinccurists, slackers, drunkards, and saboteurs. The Kulaks forced 
back into the farms from which they had been evicted. 7'hc Nepmen ordered 
tocarry on.l'hebaniicd Intelligentsia renamed the Intellectual Proletariat and 
enlisted as white collar workers. Uncertainty how to dispose of the dethroned 
Tsar and his family. Treated kindly at first; then suddenly executed to avoid 
their capture by a White contingent of Czccho-Slovaks. Lenin disajpproves. 
Phenomenon of vindictive sabotage by the dispossessed. Millennial illusions 
of the young. Extravagances of the reaction against bourgeois conventions 
and pruderies. The iiighty ladies. Indisciplincin schools. Sexual licence. Their 
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rapid diwppcd ranee Communisl Puritanism. Equality of income not yet 
possible in Russia, as prolesstonal life ivould noi be liveable on the level of 
unskilled labor Inirodiic tion of piecework and firadation ol labor at diflcrcnt 
wage rates indispensable until p«oflncjion reaches a point at which the ipro- 
fcssional level can be made general 1 he new t^onsmution ol 1936 might 
ahnosi have been \v iiltcn by I om Paint* It is our ol dare and needs revision in 
the liglit ol tile studies and cxpenenccs ol the fabiansin t ngland A word on 
neo lrotsi'>isrn PAGt 426 
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i ascism not a novcliv C asai, C iono\tll,and the iwo Napoleons It is alwa>s 
provoked bv Mn. inelhcfcruy and sloth of parliamentat v proccdiiic Revolu- 
tion staved oil duMiig the nineteenth ( entury by millennial hopes f»f llie results 
of extension of the Irandiist Successive disappuiritnients C ornpiste adult 
sulliageattaiiH'd hy (he enlraiKhiscinciil ol women in 1918 I he enfranchised 
women piomplly refuse tt> vote for women Lne'igeiie pr)liiieal geniuses find 
that parliament can do nothing but extinguish them if ilie> devote the best 
)cais ol lhe*ii life to getting elected 1 he people, when no more Refoim Aets 
aie possible, lose p itienee with parliamentary futilit> I he> iiirn to any leader 
who knows how to play on their mood I he Napoleon*' pnMied aside the 
parliaments vine! heeametinpeioisepiite easily Iheii I imiise in sueecssots of 
today call themselves simply leadeis I hes oigani/e the* conventional, 
lhoughlU*>s, lomantic majonty into a Hiking loicc which dc stiovsall 1 ibcral 
in'JtiiutK ns and w reeks and plunders dl the liitlc srpar iic prole tanan Benefit 
Societies, Co opciatives, and Irade Union> I heir voung, active and despotic 
prefects eat I > out more* re loims in a lew months than the munieipalities they 
gupersede could achieve in ycai if at ail II the 1 cadcr is able and honest the 
•uccess ol h«s lule seems piodigious to nations aceiistomed to the futility of 
parliainentaiy I'ovcinmcnts Already we have four famous I eaders, two 
Euiopc n and two oiiental, who c le'igns have lasted longer than tie 
Napedconie empires and shew no ''gns ol collapsing 1 he ^nag in Fascism is 
that as the I cadcMs, being perishable and mortal, must picscntly deiav ?ad 
die, and tl e* a^sinnplion of their despotic powcis bv comparatively common- 
place siicc cssors would tuin rlici! comparatively commonplace* heads 1 x- 
Ircme ca^es Isar Taul and Need *. * t C jia titi.Poii i^oikable bv 

commonplace people i i the long interv ih betwt'en tlie bnths of political 
goniuse's I inniuion Oi the Sv.ope ol I ascisrn bv the ignoianv_es, prejudices, 
and snpeistili ins of the thoughtless majorily it has organized I hey will 
appla'id the Haussmanni/ation of great cities like Pans and Resme but an 
attempt to municipalize tficcnoimouslv increased icntson the* new Ihorough- 
faies would me m C ommunism, iiom which 1 asc.^-m always pretends to save 
t ho w o 1 1 d \ s t h ese r e 1 1 s a 1 e t lie sou I c e of t he c n ( r m e> I is I n cc 1 ,4 1 ! 1 1 J cs o 1 1 ncomc 
created bN C apitalism, 1 ascism cannot extra, t iscll fiom ( apiialism and its 
evils execfil bv ad rpting C ommunism, wuu i ilssiipp< iters will on no account 
allow It to do It there cannot solve the social problem It catinoi ex- 
propiiafe th propnci.uy class is a whole but u can pofsecute and plunder 
unpopiilar sedums o» it tc^i instance, the tp v*- and the C hutches F ascism, 
in ifs ?n(»-I ih< I d .isocct and »ts contempt foi pseue^o democracy, resembles 
C'onirmirism in ii>ca)lic! stages IMausibilitv Oi Iialiri Fascism Popularity 
ol Mihtanst l.s.ism Ivervbodv a .nachme guniiei at sixteen Potential 
Praetc'ii m gu lids . . . . 442 
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PCRORAflON 

A last woid, Daiigei cu d'Acoiiiagement eh lough excessive svmpaiFiy Pubbe 
eviU arc forfun.PcW not miUionfrld evils bufi'Ting ts not cumulative, but 
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waste IS, and the Socialist revolt is against waste Honoi, health, and joy of 
heart are impossible undei Capitalism rich and poor are alike detestable 
both must cease to exist Our need lor neigJibors whose inteiests do not com" 
pete with ours is against the principle ol Capitalism Waiting lot dead men's 
shoes The professions Husband hunting Iho social friction is intense 
Capitalism puts sand Mislead of oil in all the bearings of olj< machiiierv The 
remonstrance ol the optimist Natural kindliness Ca pitalism itscll was belter 
intentioncd in its imcption than <aily Chiistiaiiitv C.oodwiii is not enough. 
It is dangerous until it hnds the right waj Unieasoning scniimeni an unsafe 
guide We bclie\c what we want to believe if a pecuniary bias o given to our 
activities U voil corrupt them in institution, tcaclnng in.i prictice until the 
best intentioncd ciU/tns will know no honest method'; and doctiines In our 
search for dijintcrcsted service wc come up against proliicciini' and Irade 
Uuioriimi at cveiy turn Result int cvnic’sm and pessimism Cmllivers 
1 ravels and Candidc I quality ol income would make thc-c iciidilc books 
mere clinical U < tnres on an CKtinct disease T h<* simple and nobl.. meaning ot 
gentility . »A<iE455 
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Instc id ot I bihliOfei iphv The technical litciatuic of Capitalism and 
Soual sm mnsllv absti act, inhum in, and written in an academic jargon which 
<>nt> '-pcciatisp. find readable i ailure to define either capital or Socialism 
I he aarlv Capitalist economists ihcir candor Ricardo, De Ououcy, and 
Au tin I he Socialist reaction Pioudhon and Mai x I he academic reaction 
John Stuart Mill Cannes, and Mavoard kc>ncs I he aiListic tcaclion 
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NAXrONALIZATlON OF n INKING 

You now knov/ enough about banking and the manufacture of 
money to umlcrstand that they are necessities ofcivih/ation. TJiey 
arc in some respects quite peculiar businesses. Banking heaps up 
huge masses of capital in the banker’s bands for absolutely nothing 
but the provision of a till to put it in. and clerks to keep an account 
of it. Coinage i5 useless without a Government guarantee of the 
genuineness of the coins, and a code of laws making it a serious 
crime for any j)rivatc person to make counterfeit coins, besides 
settling the limits within which coins that arc stamped with more 
than tlieir \alue as metal (called token coinage) can be used for 
paying debts. 

As it is impossible for any private person or company to fulfil 
these coinage conditions satisfat tonly. the manufictiirc of money 
is a nationalbed business, unlike the manufiicturc of boots. You 
do not sec a mint in every street a< you see i bootmaker’s. All the 
money is made in the Mint, which is a Government factoiy of 
coins. If, in your disgust at the disagreeable white metai shillings 
which have been substituted since the war for the old silver ones, 
you were ti« set up u private mini of your own, you would be sent 
to prison for coining, even though you could prove that your nice 
shillings were worth more than the nasty ones of the Government. 
Formerly, if you had a qiianlily of gold, you could take it to the 
Mint, and have it made into sovereigns for you at a small charge 
for the King's image and guarantee called seignorage; but you 
were not allowed to make the coins for yourself out of your own 
gold. Today the Mint will not do that for you because it is easier 
for you to give you^" gold to your banker, who will give you credit 
for its worth in money. Thus the whole business is as strictly 
nationalized as that of the Post Office. Perhaps you do not know 
that you can be prosecuted for carrying a letter fi>r hire instead of 
giving it to the Postmaster-General to carry. But you can, just as 
you can be prosecuted for making a coin, or for melting one down. 
And nobody objects. The people who, when it is proposed to 
nationalize the coal mines and the railways, shriek into your cars 
that nationalization is robbery and ruin, are so perfectly satisfied 
with the nationalization of the Mint that they never even notice 
that it is nationalized, poor dears! 

255 
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However, private persons can issue a currency of their own, pro- 
vided it is not an imitation of the Government currency. You may 
write a cheque, or a bill of exchange, and use it as paper money as 
often as you please; and no policeman can lay a finger on you for 
it provided that you have enough Government money at your 
bank to meet the cheque when it is presented for payment, and ib) 
that the piece of paper on which your cheque is printed, or your bill 
of exchange drawn, l^ears no resemblance to a Treasury note or a 
bank note. An enormous volume of business is done today by these 
private currencies of cheques and bills of exchange. But they arc 
not money; they are only title deeds to money, just as money itself 
is only a title deed to goods. If you owe money to your grocer he 
may refuse to take a cheque in payment; but if you offer him 
Treasury notes or sovereigns, he must take them whether he likes 
them or not. If you arc trading with a manufacturer, and offer him 
a bill of exchange j'^lcdging you to pay for his goods in six months, 
he may refuse it and insist on Government money down on the nail 
But he may not refuse Government money. Your offer of it is 
’legal tender”. 

Besides, money, as we have seen, is a mcasiiic of value; and 
cheques and bills aie not. The cheques and bills would have no 
meaning aud no use unless they wcic expressed in terms of money. 
They aj e all for so many pounds, shillings, and pence; and if there 
were no pounds, shillings, and pence in the background, a cheque 
would have to run “Bay to Lmma Wilkins t)r Order two pairs of 
secondhand stockings, slightly laddered, my share of the family 
Pekingese dog, and half an egg”. No banker would undertake to 
pay cheques of that sort. Both cheque*^ and banking depend on the 
existence of nationalized money. 

Banking is not yet nationalized; but it will he, because the public 
gain from nationalization will lead people ro vote for it when they 
understand it just as they will vote for nationalizalion of the coal 
mines Bubiness people need capital to statt and extend their busi- 
nesses just as they need coal to worm themselves. As we have seen, 
when they want hundreds of thousands they get them by paying 
enor.uous c(nn!’'ussions to financiers, win) arc so spoiled by huge 
profits they wdl not deign to look at what they regard as small 
business. Those w'ho want tens of thousands arc not catered for: 
and those who want modest hundreds are often driven to borrow 
from nH)ncy lenders at higii rates of interest because the bank 
manager does nut think it worth the bank’s while to let them over- 
draw. Jf you could shew these traders a bank working not to make 
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profits at the expense of its customers but to distribute capita] as 
cheaply as possible for the good of the country to all the businesses, 
large or small, which needed it, they would rush to it and snap their 
fingers at the profiteering financiers. A national or municipal bank 
would be just that. It would bring down the price of capital just as 
nationalization of the coal mines would bring down the price of 
coal, by eliminating the profiteer; and all the pioiitcers except the 
money profiteers (financieis and bankers) will be finally converted 
to it by this prospect, l^iecause, though they aim at making as much 
profit as possible out of you when you go shopping, tlicy are 
determined that other people shall make as little piofil as possible 
out of them 

Nationalization of Banking therefore needs no Socialist advocacy 
to recommend it to the middle class. It is just as likely to be finally 
achieved by a Conservative Government as by a Labor one. The 
proof IS that the first inunidipal bank lias been established in Bir- 
mingham, which returns twelve membcis to Parliament of whom 
eleven are Conservatives, and strciig ones at that. Its depositors 
are limited to £500 yearly; and u is not allowed to issue cheques; 
but it will soon bieak these fetters and lead to a development of 
municipal banking all over the manufacturing districts. Alieady 
there are other attempts, specialized and restricted in various ways, 
but with the root of the matter in them. 

Meanv'hile the bankers and financiers continue to assure us that 
their business is such a mysteriously difficult one that no Govern- 
ment or municipal department could deal with it successfully. 
They are right about the mystery, w liich is due to the fact that they 
only half understand their own business, and their customers do 
not understand it at all. By this time I hope you understand it much 
better than an average banker. But the difticuliy is all nonsense. 
Let us see again what a bank has to do. 

By simply offering to keep people's money safe for them, and to 
make payments out of it for them to an>onc they choose to name 
(by cheque), and to keep a simple cash account of these payments 
for them, it gets into its hands a mass of spare money which it 
professes to keep at its customers* call, but which it finds by 
experience it can hire out to the extent of about sixteen shillings in 
the pound because each customer keeps a balance to his credit all 
the time. There is no mystery or difficulty about this. It can be done 
by government or municipal banks as easily as petty banking, with 
its currency of postal notes and stamps, is done by our national 
post offices and savings banks. The only part of it that is not auto- 
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matically successful is the hiring out of the money when it is paid 
in. A bank manager whose judgment was bad would very soon get 
his bank into difficulties by hiring out the spare money to traders 
who arc in a bad wav, either because their businesses were being 
superseded by new businesses, or because they were too honest, or 
not honest enough, or extravagant, or drunken, or lazy, or not 
good men ol business, or poetically unfitted to succeed. But a 
manager who was too cautious to lend any money at all would be 
still more disastrous; for we must continually remember that the 
things represented by the spare money in the bank will not keep, 
and that if rift> billions’ worth of food were saved out of the year’s 
harvest and lodgctl m a State bank (or any other bank) it would 
be a dead loss and waste if it were not eaten pretty piomptly by 
workers building up facilities for producing future harvests. The 
bank manager can choose the person to whom he lends the bank’s 
Sparc money; but he cannot choose not tc> lend it at all; just as a 
bakei , when he lias sold all tlie bread he can for ready money, must 
either give credit for the rest to simiebody or else throw the loaves 
into the dustbin. 

Only, thcie is this ditTcrencc between the baker and the banker. 
The baker can refrain from baking more loaves than he can 
reasonably expect to sell; but the banker may find himself heaped 
up with far more spaic money than he can find safe hirers for; and 
then he has not only to take chances himself, but to tempt trades- 
men by low rales of hire to take them (“tlic banks are granting 
credit freely” the city articles in the papers will say), whereas at 
other times his spare money will be so short that he will pick and 
choose and charge high interest (“the bankers are restricting 
credit”): and tins is why it takes more knowledge and critical judg- 
ment to rnar.agc a bank than to run a baker’s shop. 

No wonder the bimkcrs, who make enormous profits, and con- 
sequent I> have the greatest dread of having these cut off by the 
nationalization of banking, declare that no Government could 
possibly do this diificult work of hiring out money, and that it 
must be loll to them, as they alone understand it! Now, to begin 
witli, Miey ncithc: understand it nor do it themselves. Their bad 
advice pioduced widespread ruin in Europe after the war, simply 
because thev did not understand the rudiments of Uieir burinesc^ 
and persisiosl ir reas ming on the assumption that spent capital 
still exists, am! that credit ic something solid that can be eaten and 
drunk and wcur. and ii^^cd in. The people who do the really success- 
ful work of hinng out the heaps of spare money in the bank for use 
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in business are not the bankers but the bank managers, who 
only employees, Tlieir position as such is not more eligible either 
in money or social standing than that of an upper division civil 
servant, and is in many respects much less eligibile. They would be 
only loo glad to be civil servants instead of private employees. As 
to the superior direction which deals with what may be called the 
wholesale investment of the banked spare money as distinguished 
from its retail hirings to ordinary tradesmen and men of business, 
the pretence that this could not be done by the Treasury or any 
modern public finance department is a talc for the marines. The 
Bank of England is as glad to have a former lYcasury oflicial on its 
staff as the London Midland and Scottish Railway to have a former 
civil servant for its Chairman. 
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COMPENSATION FOR NATION \HZ A HON 

B\ the way, when demonstrating the need for the nationalization 
of banking to you 1 did not forget that you may be a bank share- 
holder, and that your attention may have been di-slractcd by your 
wonder as to what will become of your shares when the banks are 
nationalized. I hu\c had to consider this question rather closely 
myself, l>ecaiise, as it happens, my wife is a bank shareholder. We 
might have to cut down oiu* household expenses if everyone went 
to a nativ)nal or municipal bank instead of to her bank. In fact, 
when Kinking is nationalized, private banking will probably be 
made a crime, like piivalc coining or letter carrying. So we shall 
certainly insist on the Government buying her shares when it 
nationalizes banking 

The Government will buy them willingly enough, for the excellent 
reason that it will get the money by taxing all capitalists’ incomes; 
so that if my wife were the only capitalist in the country the transac- 
tion would be as broad as it was long: the Government would take 
from her with one hand what it gave her with the other. Fortunately 
for her there are plenty of other capitalists to be taxed along with 
her; so that instead of having to provide all the money to buy her- 
self out, she will have to provide only a little bit of it; and all the 
little bits that the other capitalists will have to provide will go into 
her pocket. This transaction is called Compensation. 

It is very important that you should grasp this qyaint process 
which seems so perfectly fair and ordinary. It explains how Govern- 
ments compensate without really compensating, and how such 
compensation costs the nation nothing, being really a method of 
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expropriation. Just consider. If the Government purchases a piece 
of land or a railway or a bank or a coal mine, and pays for it out 
of the taxes, it is evident that the Government gets it for nothing: 
it is the taxpayers who pay. And if the tax is a tax like the income 
tax, from which the bulk of the nation is wholly or partially exempt, 
or the supertax and estate duties, which fall on the capitalist classes 
only, then the Govc*"nmcnt has compelled the capitalist class to 
buy out one of themselves and present her property to the nation 
without any compensation whatever. The so-called compensation 
is only an adjustment by which the loss is shared by the whole 
capitalist class instead of being borne wholly by the particular 
member of it whose piece of land or bank shares or other property 
the Government happens to want. Even that member pays her 
share of the tax without compensation. 

Some ladies may find this clearer if an imaginary case is put before 
them in figures. Suppose the Government wants a piece of land of 
the market value of £1000! Suppose it raises that sum, not by taxing 
the nation, but bv taxing the incomes of a hundred rich landlords, 
including the owner of the piece of land, making each of them con- 
tribute £10! 'Fhe Government then takes the piece of land, and 
solemnly hands £1000 to its former owner, telling him that he has 
nothing to complain of, as he has been paid the full market value 
of his kmd instead of having had it wrested from him violently in a 
revolutionary manner, as the Bolshevists took the land from tfic 
Ru.ssian landlords in 1917. Nothing can be more reasonable and 
constitutional and customary: the most Conservative Government 
might do it: in fact (except tor the subsblulion of all the landlords 
for a hundred selected ones) Conservative Governments have done 
it over and ewer again. None the less, at the end of the transaction 
a piece of land has passed from private pro|>erty into national 
property; anvl a hundred landlords have had their incomes reduced 
by ten shillings a year each (the interest on £10 at 5 per cent). It is 
quite dear that if such a transaction is repeated often enough the 
nation will have all the land, the incomes of the landlords will be 
reduced to nothinc, although evci*y acre iias been bought from its 
ownc: at full market price. The process can be applied to bank 
shares or any mher shares as easily as to acres. 

Let me repeat that this is not something that may he done* it is 
something ihai has been done and is being done. It has gone so far 
already that a huge quantity of property formerly owned by piivate 
persons is now owned by the Government and the municipalities; 
that is, by the ration: whilst taxation has risen to such a point that 
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the rich have to remind themselves continually that their pounds 
are only thirteen-and-fourpences or less, because the Government 
will take the other six and eightpence or more as income tax and 
supertax, and that even out of the thirteen and fourpcnce the 
municipalities of the places where their houses arc (rich men keep 
from two to five l)ouscs) will take a considerable dollop in rates for 
pure Communism. At present they are selling their houses m all 
directions to speculators and contractors who have made large 
fortunes out of Inflation and War; but these New Rich will in their 
turn be forced to buy one another out just as the C)ld Rich, now 
called the New Poor, were. 

In this way you get the constitutional rule for nationalization of 
private property, which is, always to pay the full market price or 
more to the propriciots for every scrap of property nationalized. 
Pay for it by taxing incomes derived from property (there is, of 
course, no compensation for taxation). Your own rule as a voter 
should be never to vote for a candidate who advocates expropria- 
tion without compensation, whether he calls himself a Socialist or 
Communist, in which case he doe* not understand his own political 
business, or a Liberal. The Liberal impulse is almost always to give 
a dog a bad name and hang him: that is, to denounce the menaced 
proprietors as enemies of mankind, and ruin them in a transport 
of virtuous indignation. But Liberals are not, as such, hostile to 
capitalists, nor indeed to anybody but publicans and imaginary 
feudal landlords. Conservatives are practically always for com- 
pensation to property owners; and they are right; but they do not^ 
sec through the trick of it as you now do. 

Anyhow, always vote against the no-compensation candidate un- 
less you arc opposed to nationalization, and arc subtle enough to 
see that the surest way to defeat it is to advocate its being carried 
out vindictively without a farthing of compensation. 

There is, however, an alternative to compensated nationalization 
of private industries. Why should not the Govcmmeni set up for 
itself in the industry it desires to nationalize, and extinguish its 
private competitors just as the big multiple shops extinguish the 
small shops, by underselling them, and by all the other methods 
of competitive trade? The Birmingham municipality has begun the 
nationalization of banking without troubling itself about the 
private banks: it has simply opened its bank in the street and gone 
ahead, The parcel post was established without any compensation 
to pnvatc carriers; and the Cash on Delivery development of it was 
effected without any consideration for the middlemen whom it 
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superseded. Private employers have always proceeded in this man- 
ner on competitive principles: why should not the State, as public 
employer, do just the same? 

The rca'iufi is that the competitive method is an extremely waste- 
ful one. When two bakeries arc set up in a district that could be 
quite well scr\ed by one, or two milk carts ply in the same street, 
each trying to snatch the other's custom, it means that the differ- 
ence between the cost of running two and one is sheer waste. When 
a woman wears out her hat, or rather when the hatmakers change 
the fashion so as tt) compel here to buy a new hat before the one 
she is wearing is half worn out, and fifty shops make new hats on 
the chance of selling that one to her, there is overproduction, with 
its sequel of unemployment. 

Now apply this to, for example, the nationalisation of railways. 
The Government could, no doubt, construct d network of State 
railways parallel with the existing lailways; so that you could go 
from London to Penzance cither by the Circat Western or by a new 
Stale lino running side by side with it. Tlie Stale could then, by 
introducing the system of Penny Transport proposed by Mr 
Whalcly Arnold on the lines of Penny Postage, undersell the sepa- 
rate private companies and take all their tralfic from them. That 
v>^ould be t!ie competitive method. Then theie would be two rail- 
ways to Penzance and Thurso and Bristol and Cromer and every- 
where else, one of them carryin;, neaily all the traffic, and the other 
carrying only its leavings and holiday oscillows until it fell into 
hopeless and dangerous decay and rum. 

But can you imagine anything more idiotically wasteful? The 
cost of making the competing State railway would be enormous, 
and quite unnecessary. The ruin of the private railway would be 
sheer deslrr.ction of a useful and sufficient means of communica- 
tion which had itself cost a huge sum. The land occupied by one of 
the railways would be wasted. What Ciov^crnment in its senses 
wanild propose such a thing when it could take over the existing 
railways by compensating the shareholders in the nivanncr I have 
described: tii«at is, distributing their loss over the propertied class 
without a farthing of expense to the nation as a whole? 

The same considerations must lead the State to take over the 
existing banks. Muuicip:il banks on the Birmingham model may 
be competing hanks; but when a national banking service comes, it 
will come by w'ay ofnanonali7ingihecx.ibting private banks. 

There is anotlic*' ol^icciion to the competitive method. If the State 
is to compete w'th pri\ate enterprise, it must allow private enter- 
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prise to compete with it* Now this is not practicable if the full 
advantage of nationalization is to be obtained. The Post Office is 
able to establish a letter service in every village in the country, and 
a telephone and telegraph service in most of them; but ho docs so 
only on condition that profiteers are not allowed to come in and 
pick out the easy bits of the business to exploit for themselves as 
the parcel carrying profiteers do. The Postmaster-General does 
things for the nation that no piofiteer would or could do; but his 
rule is A1 1 or Nothing. 

A Banker-General would have to insist on the same rule. He 
would CvStablish banks, if not literally everywhere, at least in hun- 
dreds of places where the private banks would no more dream of 
opening a bianch, even on the opcn-once-a-wcck scale, than of 
building a Grand Opera House. But he, too, would say “Ail or 
Nothim^: 1 will not have any intelligent .Icwish gentleman, or 
rapacious Christian person trained in the intelligent Jewish gentle- 
man's oflice, pick ing the pi unis out of in> pudding”. 

Yet do not conclude that all Slate activities will bo State mon- 
opolies. Indeed the nationalization of banking will certainly en- 
large the possibilities of private activity in all sorts of ways. But as 
the big public services will have to be made practically ubiquitous, 
charging moie than they cost in one place and less in another, they 
must be protected against sectional private competition. Otherwise 
wc should have what prevails at present in municipal building, 
where all the lucrative contracts for the houses of the rich and the 
ofiices of tile capitalists and the churches and institutions and so 
forth go to the private employer, whilst the municipality may build 
only dwellings for the poor at a loss, which they conceal from the 
ratepayers by fictitious figures as to the value of the land. Municipal 
building is always insolvent. If it-had a monopoly it could afford to 
make every town in the land a ratepayers* and tenants* paradise. 

This reminds me to remind you that every nationalization of an 
industry or service involves the occupation of land by the State. 
This land should always be nationalized by purchase and com- 
pensation. Foi if it is merely rented, as J am sorry to say it some- 
times is, the charges made to the public must be raised by the 
amount of the rent, tlius giving the ground landlord the money 
value of all the advantages of the nationalization. 

1 have said nothing about one of the cruellest effects of super- 
seding an industry by competition instead of buying it up. The pro- 
cess consists fundamentally of the gradual impoverishment and 
ruin of those who are carrying on the superseded business. 
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Capitalism is ruthless on this point: its principle is “Each for him- 
self, and devil take the hindmost!” But the State has to consider 
the loser as well as the winner. It must not impoverish anybody. It 
must let the loser down easily: and there is no other way of doing 
this except the way of purchase and compensation. 
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PRLI ! MIN ARIES TO NATIONALIZATION 

You now see that nationalization and municipalization arc so 
desirable as a means of cheapening the things we all need that the 
most violently anti-Socialist Parliaments and municipal corpora- 
tions have established nationalized and municipalized industries in 
the past, and are quite likely to do so in future under electoral 
pressure from Conservative voters. You see also that the alleged 
enormous expense of buying out private owners, which has been 
alleged by a Coal C^ommission as an insuperable objection to the 
ntitionalization of our coal mines, is a bogey, because, though the 
coalowncrs (of whom, by the way. I am one) will he fully com- 
pensated, the proprietary class as a whole will pay the bill out of 
their unearned incomes, leaving thenation richer instead of poorer 
by the transaction. So far so good. Theoretically, nationalization 
is pci fectly sound. 

Practically, it takes, as the people very accurately put it, a lot of 
doing. A mere proclamation that such and such an industry is 
nationals cd can do nothing but just put a stop to it. Before any 
inJustr y or service can be effectively nationalized a new department 
of the Civil Service must be created to cairy it on. Unless we had a 
War Ofiice we could not have an army, because no soldier could 
get his pay. o: his uniform, or his weapons. W ithout an Admiralty , 
no navy. Without a General Post OtHce and a Postmaster-General, 
no letters in the morning. Without a Royal Mint and a Master of 
the Mint, no money. Witiiout Scotland Yard in London and Watch 
Committees in the country, no police. And as in the present so in 
the future Without a gieat extension of the Treasury, banking 
cannot l»e uationah/ed, nor coal without tlie ciealion of a Depart- 
ment Mines much bigger than our existing Uepaitmcnt of 
Woods dim I oM'sts, nor lailways without a Railway Board and a 
KailroJ Jnias»cr-(icnciat as important as the Post Office 'ind the 
Postmaster-tieneral. 

Such institutu)ns can be up by slublc and highly organized 
States only, whul. means — and here is the political moral of it- 
that they cannoi be dvuie by revolutions, or by improvised die* 
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tatorships, or even by permanent States in wliich» as in America* 
where in some cases the civil services are still regarded as the spoils 
of office, a new set of otFicials oust the old ones whenever the 
Opposition ousts the Government. What a revolution can do to- 
wards nationalization is to destroy the political power of the class 
which opposes nationalization. But such a revolution by itself can- 
not nationalize; and the new Government it sets up may be unable 
even to carry on the nationalized services it finds tu existence, and 
be obliged to abandon them to private enterprise. 

A nationalizing Ciovernment must also be financially honest, and 
determined to make the nationalization a success, and neither 
plunder it to eke out the general revenue, nor discredit and wreck it 
so as to have an excuse for giving the nationalized service back to 
the private profiteers. State railways have sometimes been standing 
examples of what Stale management can be at its worst. The 
Governments, instead of keeping the railways in proper repair, 
grabbed ail the money paid by the public in fares and freightage; 
applied it to the relief of general taxation; and let the stations and 
rolling stock decay until their railways were the worst in the world, 
and there was a general clamor for theii denationalization. Private 
profiteering enterprises have gone to pieces in the same way and 
worse; but, as they have been responsible to themselves only, their 
failures and frauds have passed unnoted, whilst the failures and 
frauds of Governments have raised great popular agitations and 
even provoked revolutions. The misdeeds of Governments aie 
public and conspicuous: the misdeeds of private traders are prac- 
tically invisible: and tlius an illusion is created that Governments 
are less honest and efficient than private traders. It is only an 
illusion; but all the same, honesty and good faith arc as necessary 
in nationalized businesses as in private ones. Our British national- 
ized services are held up as models of integrity; yet the Postmaster- 
General overcharges us a little for our letters, and puls the profit 
into the pockets of the propertied class in the form of reduced in- 
coriic tax; and the Admiralty is continually fighting against the 
tendency to keep down taxation by starving the navy, I'hcse depre- 
dations do not amount to much; but they illustrate what may be 
done when voters are not vigilant and well instructed. 
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CONFISCATION WITHOUT COMPENSATION 

Our study of nationalization by compensated or distributed con- 
fiscation has no doubt relieved you from all anxiety as to the need 
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for nationalization without compensation. But there is always a 
loud-mouthed, virtuously indignant political group, still saturated 
with the revolutionary traditions of Liberalism, which opposes 
coiiii)cnsation. If the property owner is, in effect, a thief, they say, 
why should he be compensated for being compelled to cease to do 
evil and learn to do well? If bv taxation we can make the whole 
capitalist class find the money to buy out the coalowners, and thus 
transfer then propertv to the nation to that extent, why not take 
the rest of their property simply for the sake of transferring it also 
to the nation? Our loint stock companies work as well with one set 
of shareholders as \Mlh another: in fact their shares change hands 
so continually m the Money Market that they never have the same 
set of shareholdeis from one working day to the next. If all the 
railway shares in the country wcic held on Monday by the inhabit- 
ants of Park Lane, and on Tuesday by the British Gover nment, the 
railways would go on gist the same. In like case so would any other 
of the great mduslt lal services now in joint stock ownership. If a 
landlord h id to liand over the title-deeds of half a do/cn farms and 
an urban siiccl to lire l\chequei , the farmers would go on larmmg, 
and the tenants go on living in the stieet, unaffected by the obliga- 
tion to pav their rents m futuic to an agent of the Ciovcrnmcnt 
instead of to the agent of a duke or any other plutocrat. The busi- 
ness of *1 bank wtnild proceed jest as smoothly aftei as befoic the 
owners had han<icd over thou* claims on its profits to the Chan- 
cellor of the t'schccpier. Then why not at (>nce push taxation of 
capital to the point at which the capitalist taxpayer, unable to find 
the monev, w ill be forced to surrender to the Government his share 
certificates, Ins Wiir Loan interest, and his tiUe-dccd.s? The share 
certificates would not be woith a farthing on the Stock Exchange, 
because the; c w ould be all sellers and no buyei there; but none the 
less each ccrtd‘cate would, like the title-deeds to the land, carry the 
right to an income out ol the futuie harvests of the country; and if 
the Ciovcrnmcnt could immediatciv use that income for the benefit 
of the nation, it would he c\trenicl\ well worth its while to get hold 
of It by accepting the ccrtiticales at fheir face value. 

It coi Id even dc so wath a show of rcncu>sity: foi it could say to 
the capitalist "I'ou owe the tax collector u thousand pounds (say); 
but instead ol sclliuy vou up we are authorizing him io give you a 
clean receipt, not lor the money, but foi ten paper ceiiilicates 
marked a luiiKlred pounds each, for wnich the cleverest stock- 
broker in Londcui Cv uld not get >ou twopence”. “But”, exclaims 
the cornered ca'sitahst, “w'hat becomes of my income? What am 1 
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to do for a living?” “Work for it, as others have to do”, is the reply. 
In short, from the point of view of its Socialist advocates, taxation 
of capital, though absurd as a means of raising ready money for the 
expenses of Government, is a way of confiscating without com- 
pensation the title-deeds of, and thereby nationalizing, the land and 
tke mines and the railways and all the other industiics which the 
capitalists now hold as their private property. 

The scheme i^ plausible enough. 
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KRVOLT OF IHH PARASITIC PROIEIAIUAT 

But there is an objection to it; and that objection may be learnt 
from the stupidest woman you ask in the street. S!ie will tell you 
that ypu must not take away the property of the rich, because “they 
giveempIoynient”.Now,aswehavcsecn, it is quite true that funda- 
mentally it is nonsense to say that an unproductive rich person can 
give employment in any other sense than as a lunatic gives empJoy- 
mcnl to her keeper. An idle rich woman can give iio productive 
employment: the cmplovment she gives is wasteful. But wasteful 
or not, she gives it and pays for it. She may not have earned the 
money she pays with; but it will buy as good bread and clothes tor 
her employee as the most honestly earned money in the kingdom. 
The idler is a parasite; and the idler’s employee, however in- 
dustrious, is therefore a parasite on a parasite; but if you leave the 
parasite destitute you leave the parasite’s parasites destitute; and 
unless you liavc productive employment ready for them they will 
have to starve or steal or rebel; and as they will certainly not choose 
to starve, their choice of the remaining two alternatives (which they 
will probably combine) may upset the Government if they are 
numerous enough. And they arc, as a matter of fact, very numerous, 
as you may see by counting the Conservative votes that arc given 
at every General Election by people who work for weekly wages in 
wholly or partly parasitic occupations. The plunder of the imo- 
letariat is shared hanc^somcly by the plunderers with the prole- 
tarians. If our capitalists could not plunder our proictanans, our 
proletarians and their middle class organizers, from the Bond 
Street art dealers and jewellers to the errand boys of Bournemouth, 
could not live on the custom of our capitalists. That is why neither 
Bond Street nor Bournemouth can be persuaded to vote for un- 
compensated expropriation, and why, if it came to fighting instead 
of voting, they would fight against it. 

The trouble would begin, not with the nationalized industries, 
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but with the others As we have seen, the mines and banks and rail- 
ways, being already organized as going concerns, and managed by 
directors elected by the votes of the shareholders, could be con- 
fiscated by taxing the shareholders heavily enough to oblige them 
to transfer their shares to the Government in payment of the tax. 
But the income derived from these shares would therefore go into 
the pocket of the Government instead of into the pockets of the 
shareholders Thus the purchasing power of the sharehc^lders 
would pass to the Government; and every shop or factory that 
depended on iheir custom would have to shut up and discharge all 
its employees The saving power of the shaieholdeis, which means, 
as wc now understand, the power of supplying the spaic money 
needed for starling new industrial enterpr ises or extending old ones 
to keep pace with civilization, would also pass to the Government. 
1’hcsc powers, which must be kept in action without a moment’s 
interruption, opeiate by continual expenditure (mainly household 
expenditure) and continual investment of the cnoi mous total of all 
our private incomes. 

What could tlie Government do with that total? If it simply 
dropped it into the national till, and sat on it, most of it would 
perish by natural decay, and meanwhile a great many of the people 
would perish too There would be a monster epidemic of bank- 
ruptcy and uneinploy ment. The tide of calamity would sweep away 
any Government unless it proclaimed itself a Dictatorship, and 
employed, say, a ihird of the population to sh(»ot down another 
third, whilst the remaining third footed the bill with its labor. 
What coiilii the ( u>veriiment do luasei i ilus, shoi i of handing back 
the confiscated propeity to the owners with apologies for having 
made a fool cd itseli ? 
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sM-hry VAi vr s 

I r could distiibutc the money in doles; but that would only spread 
the very evil the conUscation was intended to destic^y: that is to 
say, thecvil of uncMmcd income. A iinich sounder plan (and do not 
forget this when next you are tempted to give a apare £5 note to a 
beggaf instead of putting U on deposit at your b«ink) would be to 
throw ail die money into the confiscated hanks, and lend it to 
cmplovcrs at unprecedentedly cheap rates. Another expedient 
would be to rai'»e wages handsomely ni the confiscated industries. 
Another, the most desperate of all, but by no means the least prob- 
able, wouUi be to go to war, and waste on the soldier the incomes 
formerly wasted on the plutocrat. 
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These expedients do not exclude one another. Doles, cheap capital 
available in Government-owned banks, and high wages, could be 
resorted to simultaneously to redistribute purchasing power and 
employing power. The doles and pensions would tide over the 
remaining years of those discharged servants of the ruined rich 
who were incapable of changing their occupations, and of the 
ruined rich themselves. The cheap capital at the banks would 
enable employers to start new businesses, or modify old ones, and 
to cater for the increased purchasing power of the workers whose 
wages had been raised, thereby giving employment to the workers 
who had lost their jobs in Bournemouth or Bond Street. The art 
dealers could sell pictures to the National Gallery and the provin- 
cial municipal galleries. There would be a crisis; but what of that? 
Capitalisi^i has often enough produced displacements of purchas- 
ing power and loss of livelihood to large b(>dies of citizens, and 
fallen back on doles m the shape of Mansion House bunds and the 
like as safety valves to case the pressure when the unemployed 
began to not and break windows. Why should we not muddle 
through as we have always done? 

Well, we might. But serious as the biggest crises of Capitalism 
have been, they have never been as big as the crash that would 
follow confiscation by the Government of the entire property of 
the whole propertied class without any preparation for the im- 
mediate productive employment not only of the expropriated 
owners (who are loo few to give much trouble) but of the vast 
parasitic prolctar iat v ho produce their luxuries Would the safety 
valves act quickly enough and open widely enough? We must 
examine them more closely before we can judge. 

A civilized countr y depends on the circulation of its money aa 
much as a living animal depends on the circulation of its blood, A 
general confiscation of private property emd its incomes would 
produce an unprecedented congestion in London, where the 
national Treasury is, of money from all over the kingdom; and it 
would become a matter of life or death for the Government to 
pump that congested money promptly back again to the extremities 
of the land. Remember that the total sum congested would be 
much larger than under the capitalist system, because, as the 
capitalists spend much more of their incomes than they save, the 
huge amount of this expenditure would be saved and added to the 
Government revenue from the confiscated property. 

Now for the safety valves. A prodigious quantity of the congested 
money would come from the con&cated ground rents of our cities 
VOUU 
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and towns. The present proprietors spend these rents where they 
please; and they seldom please to spend them in the places where 
they were produced by the work of tlie inhabitants. A plutocrat 
not decide to live in Bootle when he is free to live in Biarritz. 
The inhabitants of Bootle do not get the benefit of his expenditure, 
which goes to the west end of London and to the pleasure resoits 
and sporting grounds of all the world, though perhaps a little of it 
may come back if the town manufactures first class boots and riding 
breeches and polo mallets. Tlie dwellers in the town enjoy a good 
deal of municipal communism; but they have to pay for it in rates 
which are now oppressively heavy everywhere. And they would 
be heavier still if the Government did not make what are called 
Gnuits-in^Aid to the municipalities. 

An obvious safety valve, and a popular one with the ratepayers, 
would be the payment of the rates by the Treasury through greatly 
increased grants. If you arc a ratepaying householder, and vour 
landlord were suddenly to announce that in future he would pay 
the rates, you would lejoice in the prospect of having that much 
more money to spend on yourself A similar announcement by the 
(''hanccllor of the Exchequer would be equally w'elcome. It would 
lelicve the congestion at the Treasury, and send a flood of money 
back from the heart to the extremities 

Tlicn there is the combination of raised wages in the confiscated 
industries with a flood of cheaj capital pumped to all the business 
centres through the conriscal.;d banks. The raised wages would 
check the fiow of income to the Treasury by reducing dividends; 
and the cheapening of capital would cujnle new businesses to be 
started and old oncsi c-equippcd to meet the demand created by the 
increased purcha^mg pow'er (pocket money) of the wage woikers 
and the disburdened ratepayers. 

And there is *ilw\'iys a good deal to be done hn the way of public 
expenditure on roav!^, on acclamations vjf land from the sea; on 
alforestalion; on building gi eat dams actoss valleys and barrages 
aciosS n\cfs and Udcwa>s to conccntialc water flow' on turbine 
engines; (^n staliom' for the distnbution of the power thus gained; 
on the demolition of slum towms that should never have been built, 
and thcii* repl«icemciit by properly planned, healthy and handsome 
garden cities; and on a hundred other things that Capitalism never 
dreams of doing because it is impossible to appropriate their ad- 
vantages as commeicial proiit. The demand for labor cieated by 
such operations would absorb all the employable unemployed, and 
leave only the superannuated and the ii.curabJy imemployablc on 
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the dole, with, of course, the children, on whom much more money 
could and should be spent than at present, with great uncom- 
mercial profit to the next generation. 

All this sounds very reassuring, and costs little to describe on 
paper. But a few minutes’ reflection will dispel ali hope that it 
could occur instantly and spontaneously through the uncompen- 
sated transfer of all existing shares and title-deeds to the CJovem- 
ment. The Ministry of Health would have to produce a huge 
scheme for the grants-in-aid to the cities; and Parliament would 
wrangle for months over it. As to glutting the existing banks with 
spare money to lend without any further interference with them, 
the results would include an orgy of competitive enterprise, over- 
capitalization, overproduction, hopeless shops and businesses 
started by inexperienced or silly or rash people or people who arc 
all three: in short, a boom followed by a slump, with the usual un- 
employment, bankruptcies, and so forth. 7b keep that part of the 
progiani under control, it would be necessary to set up a new de- 
partment of the 1 Yeasury to replace the present boards of predatory 
company directors; to open banks wherever the post offices are 
doing substantial business; and to staTthe new banks with specially 
trained civil servants. And all that would take longer than it takes 
a ruined citizen to starve. 

As to raising industrial wages and reducing prices with the object 
of eliminating profit, that is so precisely the contrary oi the policy 
which the existing managers of our industry have trained them- 
selves to pm sue, and which alone they understand, that their 
replacement by civil servants would be just as necessary as in the 
case of the hanks. Such replacements could be eflecled only as part 
of an elaborate scheme requiring long preliminary cogitation and a 
practical preparation involvmg the establishment of new public 
departments of impreccdented magnitude. 

Public works, too, cannot be set on foot offhand in the manner 
of Czar Nicholas I, wiio, when asked to dictate the route to be taken 
by the railway from Moscow to Petrograd, took up a ruler and 
drew a straight line on the map from the word Moscow to the Neva. 
If Nicholas had had to get a proposal for a turbine barrage through 
a parliament with a fiery Welsh contingent determined that it 
should be across the Severn, and an equally touchy Scots con- 
tingent bent on having it across the Kyle of Tongue, he would have 
found many months slipping by him before he could set the first 
gang of navvies to work. 

I need not weary you by multiplying instances. Wholesale 
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nationalization without compensation is catastrophic; the patient 
dies before the remedy has time to operate. If you prefer a mech- 
anical mctaphoi, the boiler bursts b^usc the safety valves jam. 
The attempted nationalization would produce a revolution. You 
may say “Well, why not? What 1 have read in this book has made 
me impatient for a revolution. The fact that any measure would 
produce a revolution is its highest rccomnjcndation.” 

If that is your view, your feelings do you credit: they arc or have 
been shared by nmny good citizens. But when you go thoroughly 
into the matter you will realize that revolutions do not nationalize 
anything, and often make it much more difficult to nationalize 
them than it would have been without tlie i evolution if only the 
people had had some education in political economy. If a revolu- 
tion were produced by unskilled Socialism (all our parliamentary 
parties arc dangerously unskilled at present) in the teeth of a noisy 
and inveterate Capitalist Opposition, it would produce reaction 
instead of progress, and give Capitalism a new lease of life. The 
name of Socialism would stink in the nostrils of the people for a 
generation. And that is just the sort of revolution that an attempt 
to nationalize all property at a blow would provoke. You must 
therefore rule out revolution on this particular issue of out-and-out 
uncompensated and unprepared general nationalization versus a 
series of carcfullv prepared and compensated nationalizations of 
one industry after another. 

Lalcr on, we shall expatiate ,i little on what revolutions can do and 
what they cannot. Meanwhile, note as a canon of nationalization 
(economists like to call their rules tor doing anytliing canons) that 
all nationalizations must be prepared and compensated. This will 
be found an effectual safeguard against too many nationalizations 
being attcmplc^i at a time. We might even say against more tlian one 
nationaluaticui being attempted at a time; only we must not forget 
that industries arc now so amalgamated before tlicy are ripe for 
nationalization that it is practically unpossiblc to nationalize one 
without nationalizing half a dozen others that arc inextricably 
mixed up with it. You would be surprised to learn how many other 
things a railway company does besides running trains. And if you 
have ever gone to aca m a big liner you have perhaps sometimes 
looked round you and wondered whether the business of making 
it was called shopbuiiding or hotel building, to say nothing of 
engiDeering. 
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WHY CONFISCATION HAS SUCCEfcDED HITHERTO 
Now that I have impressed on you at such length as a canon of 
nationalization that Parliament must always buy the owners out 
and not simply tax them out, T am prepared to be informed that the 
canon is dead against the facts, because the direct attack on pro^ 
perty by simple confiscation: that is, by the Government taking the 
money of the capitalists away Pom them by main force and putting 
it into the public treasury, has already, without provoking reaction 
or revolution, been carried by Conservative and Liberal Govern- 
ments to lengths which would have seemed monstrous and in- 
credible to ninciecnth century statesmen like Gladstone, proving 
that you can introduce almost any measure of Socialism or Com- 
munism into England provided you call it by some other name. 
Pi oposc Socialistic confiscation of the incomes of the rich, and the 
whole country will rise to repel such Russian wickedness. Call it 
income tax, supertax, and estate duties, and you can lift enough 
hundreds of millions from the pockets of our propertied class 
to turn the Soviet of Fedcraied Russian Republics green with 
envy. 

Take a case or tw'o in figures. Gladstone thought it one of his 
triumphs as Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce the income tax 
to twopence in the pound, and hoped to be able to abolish it 
altogether. Instead of which it went up to six shillings m 1920, and 
stopped at that only In'cause it was supplemented by an additional 
income tax (Supertax or Surtax) on the larger incomes, and a 
partial abolition inheritance which makes the nation heir to a 
considerable part of our property when we die possessed of any. 
Just imagine the fuss there would have been over this if it had been 
proposed by a Socialist Prime Minister as Confiscation, Expropria- 
tion, and Nationalization of Inheritance on the Communist prin- 
ciples of the prophet Marx! Yet wc took it lying dowm. 

You ha\e perhaps not noticed how this taxation is arrived at in 
Parliament at present. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 
Minister who has to arrange the national housekeeping for the 
year, and screw out of a reluctant House of Commons its consent 
to tax us for the housekeeping money; for with the negligible excep- 
tion of the interest on certain shares in the Suez Canal and in some 
ten companies who had to be helped to keep going during the war 
the nation has no income from piopeny. Whom he will be allowed 
to tax depends on the sort of members who have been returned to 
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Parliament. Without their approval his Budget, as he calls his 
proposals for taxation, cannot become law; and until it becomes 
law nobody can be compelled to pay the taxes. In Gladstone’s time 
Parliament consisted practically of landlords and capitalists and 
employers, the handful of working class members being hopelessly 
outvoted by the other three sections combined, or even single. 
Each of these sections naturally tried to throw as much of the 
burden of taxation as possible on the others; but all three were 
heartily agreed in throwing on the working class as much of it as 
they could without losing too many working class votes at the next 
election. Therefore the very last tax they wished to sanction was 
the income tax, which all of them had to pay directly, and which the 
wage workers escaped, as it does not apply to small incomes. Thus 
the income tax became a sort of residual tax or last resort: an evil 
to be faced only when every other device for raising money had 
been found insufficient. When Gladstone diove it down from six- 
pence to fourpcncc, and from fourpence to twopence, and ex- 
pressed his intention of doing without it altogether, he was con- 
sidered a very great Chancellor of the Exchequer indeed. To do this 
he had to raise money by putting taxes on food and drink and 
tobacco, on legal documents of different kinds, trorn common 
receipts and cheques and contracts to bills of exchange, share 
ceitificates, marriage settlements, leases and the like. Then thcic 
were the customs, or duties pa^ able on goods sent into die country 
from abroad. The industrial employers, who were great impoiters 
of raw materials, and wanted food to be cheap because cheap food 
meant low wages, satd "Let tliem come in lice, and lax the land- 
lords”. The counti} gentlemen said ‘Tax imports, especially corn, 
to encourage agriculture”, "t his created tiic great Free Trade con- 
troversy on which the Tories fought the Liberals for so many years. 
But both parties always agreed that income tax should n(>t be im- 
posed until every othci means of raising the money had been 
exhausted, and that even then it should be kept down to the lowest 
possible figure. 

When Socialism became Fabiuni^ed and began to influence 
Parliament through a new proletarian Labor Paity, budgeting look 
a nev' turn. The Labor Party demanded that the capitalists should 
be the first to pay, and not the hist, and that the taxation sb^nH he 
higher on unearned than on earned incomes. This involved a denial 
of the need for keeping Govcriniienl expenditure and taxation 
iown to die lowest possible figure. When taxation consists in 

king money away from people wha have not earned it and 
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restoring it to its real earners by providing them with schools, 
better houses, improved cities, and public benetits of all sorts, then 
clearly the more the taxation the better for the nation. Where 
Gladstone cried *T have saved the income tax payers of the country 
another million. Hurrah!** a Labor (^hancellor will cry *T have 
wrung another million from the supertaxed idlers, and spent it on 
the welfare of our people! Hooray!** 

Thus for the last fifteen years we have had a running struggle in 
Parliament between the Capitalist and Labor parties: the former 
trying to keep down the income tax, the supertax, the estate duties, 
and public expenditure generally, and the latter trying to increase 
them. The annual debates on the Budget always turn finally on this 
point, though it is sekfom frankly faced: and the capitalists have 
been losing bit by bit until now (in the nineteen-twenties) wc have 
advanced from G)adstone*s income tax of 2d. in the pound to rates 
of from four to six shillings, with, on incomes exceeding £2000, 
surtaxes that range from eighteen pence to six shillings according 
to the amount of the income; whilst on the death of a property 
ov/ner his heirs have to hand over to the Governm ent a share of the 
estate ranging from one per cent of its fictitious capital value when 
It is a matter of a little over £100, to forty per cent when it exceeds 
a couple of millions. 

That is to say, if your uncle leaves you five guineas a >ear you 
have to pay the Government seventy-three days* income. If he 
leaves you a hundred thousand a year you pay eight years* income, 
and starve for the eight years unless you can raise the rnonev by 
mortgaging your future income, or have provided for it by insuring 
your life at a heavy premium for the nation’s benefit. 

Now suppose the income of a hundred thousand a year belongs 
to an aristocratic family in which military service as an officer is a 
tradition which is practically obligatory. In a war the unmarried 
owner of such a property and his two brothers next in succession 
may be killed within a few weeks. Special exemption has to be 
granted to prevent the Inland Revenue Commissioners from con- 
fiscating £78,000 of the income. No such exemption is granted in 
the case of accident or epidemic. If wc were to read in The Morning 
Post that the Russian Soviet had taken £78,000 a year from a 
private family without paying a penny of compensation, most of us 
would thank heaven that we were not living in a country where such 
Communistic moiistrositics arc possible. Yet our British anti- 
Sociahst Governments, both 1 iberal and Conservative, do it as a 
matter of routine, though their Chancellors of the Exchequer go 
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on making speeches against Socialistic confiscation as if nobody 
outside Russia ever dreamt of such a thing! 

That is juil like us. All the time we are denouncing Communism 
as a crime, every street lamp and pavement and water tap and police 
constable is testifying that we could not exist for a week without it. 
Whilst we arc shouting that Socialistic confiscation of the incomes 
of the rich is robbery and must end in red revolution, we are 
actually carrying it so much further than any other fully settled 
country that many of our capitalists have gone to live in the south 
of France for seven months in the year to avoid it, though they 
affirm their undying devotion to their native country by insisting 
that our national anthem shall be sung every Sunday on the Riviera 
as part of the English divine service, whilst the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at home implores heaven to “frustrate their knavish 
tricks” until he can devise some legal means of defeating their 
evasions of his ta^c collectors. 

But startling from the Victorian point of view as are the sums 
taken annually from the rich, they have not in the lump gone be- 
yond what the property owneis can pay in c<ish out of their m- 
comes, nor what the Government is prepared to throw back into 
circulation again by spending it immediately. The> have transferred 
purchasing power from the rich to the poor, producing minor 
commercial crises here and there, and often seriously impoverish- 
ing the old rich; but they have been accompanied by such a 
development of capitalism that thcie are more rich, and richer rich, 
than ever; so that the luxury trades have had to expand instead of 
contract, giving more employment insieaa of less. And they iiave 
proved that you may safely confiscate income derived fiom pro- 
perty provided you can immediately redistribute it. But you cannot 
tax it to extinction at a single mortal blow You have always to 
consider inosi carefully how far and how fast you can go without 
crashing. The rule that the Government must not tax at all until il 
has an immediate use for the mone> it takes is fundamental; it 
holds in every case. The rule that if it uses it to nationalize an 
already established commercial industry or service it must have a 
new public department ready to lake the business over, and must 
compcnsaie the owners from whom it takes it, is also invariable. 
When the object is not nationalization, but simple redistribution of 
income within the capitalist system by transferring purchasing 
power from one set of people to juiother, asuall> from a richer set 
to a poorer set, thus changing the demand in the shops from dear 
luxuries to comparatively cheap necessities, then the process must 
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go no faster than the capitalist shops can adapt themselves to this 
change Else it may produce enough bankruptcies to make the 
Government very unpopular at the next election 
Let us study a sensational instance m which we have incurred a 
heavy adduional burden of unearned income so strongly resented 
by the mass of the people that our Governments, whether Labor or 
Conservative, may not long be able to resist the demand lor its 
redistribution 
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HOW THF WAR WAS PAID FOR 

In 1914 wc went to war War is fnghtfullv ex pensive and fiightfully 
destructive it rtsi Its in a dead loss as far as money is concerned 
And evciything has to be paid foi on the nail, for you cannot kill 
Get mans with promissory notes or mortgages or national debts* 
you must h tve actual stores ot food, clothing, weapons, munitions, 
fighting men, and nursing, cai di i\ ing, nunition making \\ omen of 
militaiy age When the army has worn out the ( lothcs and eaten up 
the food, and h^ed off the muniti >ns, and shed its blood in rivers, 
there is nothing eatable, drinkable wearable, or livable-io left to 
shewfoi It nothing visible or tangible but rum and desolation loi 
most ot these inilitaiy stoics the Government in 1914 18 went 
hcaMlv into debt It took the blood and woi k of the>oung men as a 
matter of course, compelling them to sei ve whcthei the , Jikcd it oi 
not and breaking up their businesses, when thc\ h id any, without 
compensation of any kind But being a Capltdll'^♦ Gove nment it 
did not take all the needed ready money from the capitalists m the 
same Wc^y It took some of it by taxation But in the main, it 
borrowed it. 

Naturally the Labor Party objected very strongh to this exemp- 
tion of the mone' of the i ich from the conscription that was applied 
ruthlessly to the lives and livelihoods and limbs of the poor Its 
protests were disregai ded Tnc spare subsistence needed to support 
the soldiers and the workers who were producing food and muni- 
tions for them, instead of being all taken without compensation by 
taxation, was for the most pait hired from capitalists, their price 
being the right to take without working, tor every hundred pounds 
worth of spare subsistence lent, five pounds a year out of the future 
mcome of the countrv for waitmg until the hundred pounds they 
put down was repaid to them in full 

Roughly, and in round figures, what happened was that the 
National Debt of 660 millions owing in 1914 from former wars wa$ 
VOL n B2 
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increased by the^new war to over 7000 millions. Until we are able 
to repay this in full we have to pay more than 350 millions a year to 
the lenders for waiting; and as the current expenses of our civil 
ser\'iccs (300 millionsl/with our army, our navy, our air force, and 
all the other socialized national establishments, come to more than 
as much again, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has now to budget 
for more than two millions a day, and get that out of our pockets as 
best he can. And as it is no use asking the proletarians for it at a 
time when perhaps a million or so of them are unemployed, and 
have to be supported but of the taxes instead of paying any, he has 
to make the property holders contribute, in income tax, supertax, 
and estate duties, over 380 millions a year: that is, a million and 
fifty thousand’a day, or more than half the total taxation. This is 
confiscation with a vengeance. 

Does it strike you that there is something funny about this busi- 
ness of borrowing most of the 7000 millions from our own capital- 
ists by promising to pay them, say, 325 millions a year whilst they 
are waiting for repayment, and then taxing them to the tunc of 382 
millions a year to pay not only their own waiting money but that 
of the foicign lenders as well? They are paying over 50 millions a 
year more than they are getting, and are theieforc, as a class, losing 
l)y the transaction. 1'he Government pays them with one hand, and 
takes the money back again, plus over 17 per cent interest, with the 
other. W'hy do they put up with it so lamely? 

The explanation is easy. If the CjoNCtnmcnt took back from each 
holder of War Loan exactly what it Jiad paid him plus three and 
sixpence in tlic pound, all tue lioiders would very promptly cry 
“Thank you for wok^c than nothing: wc will cancel tlic debt; and 
much good may it do you’\ But that is not w'hat happens. The 
holders of War I.oan Stock arc only a part of the general body of 
property owmis; but all the property ow'ncis ha\e to pay income 
tax and death duties, and, when their income exceeds £2000, super- 
tax. Those who did not lend rroney lO the Government tor the war 
gel nothing from it. Tiiose who did lend gel the 325 millions a year 
all to themselves; bin their liabih'ty for ihc taxation out of which it 
is paid is shared v\iih all the other property owners. Therefore, 
though lire properly owners as a whole lose by the transaction, 
those property owners who hold War Loan Stock gain by it at the 
expense of those w'ho do not. The Government not only robs 
capitalist Peter to pay capitalist Paul, but robs both of more than 
it pays to Paul; >et though Peter and Paul taken together arc 
poorer, Paul taken by himself is iichcr, and therefore supports the 
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Government in the arrangement, whilst Peter complains that the 
burden of taxation is intolerable. 

To illustrate, my wife and 1 arc capitalists, but I hold some War 
Loan stock, whilst all her money is in bank, railway, and other 
stocks. We are both taxed equally to pay me the interest on my War 
Loan; but as the Government pays me that interest and docs not 
pay her anything, I gain by the transaction at her expense; so that 
if we were not, as it happens, on the communal foorinR of man and 
wife, we should never agree aboi:t it. Most capitalists do not under- 
stand the deal, and are in cfifcct humbugged by it; but those who do 
understand it viill never be unanimous m resisting U; consequently 
it is voteproof at the parliamentary elections. 

This quaint state ol things enables the Labor Party to demonstrate 
that it would pay the propertied class, as a whole, to cancel the 
National Debt, and put an end to the absurdity of a nation com- 
plaining that it is staggering under an intolerable burden of debt 
when as a matter of fact it owes most of the money to itself. The 
cancellation of the debt (except the fraction due to foreigners) 
would be simph a redistribution of income between its citizens 
without costing the nation . as a whole, a single farthing. 

The plan of raising public money by boi rowing money from 
capitalists instead of confiscating it by direct taxation is called 
funding; and lending money to the Government used to be called 
putting it in the Funds. And as the terms of the borrowing are that 
the lend^*r is to have an income for nothing by waiting until his 
money is repaid, we get the queer phenomenon of lenders who, 
instead of being anxious to get their money back, dread nothing 
more: so that the Government, in order to get the loans, has 
actually to promise that it will not pay back the loan bcfoie a 
certain date, the further off the better. According to Capitalist 
morality people v/ho live on their capital instead of on interest (as 
the payment for waiting is called) are spendthrifts and wasters. The 
capitalist must never consume his spare subsistence himself even 
when it is of a kind that will keep until he is hungry again. He must 
use it to purchase an income; and if the purchaser stops paying the 
income and repays the sum lent him, the lender must not spend 
thafjsum, but must immediately buy another income with it, or, 
as we say, invest it. 

This is not merely a matter of prudence: it is a matter of necessity; 
for as investing capital means lending it to be consumed before it 
rots, it can never really be restored to the investor. Investing it 
means, as wc have seen, allowing a body of workmen to cat it up 
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whilst they arc engaged in preparing some income producing con- 
cern like a railway or factory; and when it is once consumed no 
mortal power can bring it back into existence. If you do a man or 
a company or a Government the good turn of letting them use up 
what you can spare this year, he or she or they may do you the 
good turn of letting you have an equivalent if they can spare it 
twenty years hence, and pay you for waiting meanwhile; but they 
cannot restore what you actually lend them. 

The war applied our spare money, not to a producing concern but 
to a destroying one. In the books of the Bank of England arc 
written die names of a number of persons as the owners of capital 
to the value of 7000 million pounds. They are said in common 
speech to be “worth 7000 millions’*. Now they are in fact “worth” 
nothing at all. Their 7000 millions have long since been eaten, 
drunk, worn out, or blown to smithereens, along with much other 
valuable property and precious lives, on battle-fields all over the 
world. Wc are therefore in the ridiculous position of pretending 
that our country is ennehed by property to the value of 7000 
millions, when as a matter of fact it is impoverished by having to 
find 350 fresh millions a year for people who arc not doing a stroke 
of work for her in return: that is, who are consuming a huge mass 
of wealth without producing any. It is as if a bankrupt, asked if he 
has any as^^ets, should reply pioudly, “Oh no: I have made ducKs 
and drakes of ail my assets; but then 1 have a tremendous lot of 
debts”. The 7000 millions of capital standing m the names of the 
stockholders in the Bank of England is not wealth, it is debt. If wc 
flatly repudiated it, the nation would be richer not only by 350 
millions a year, but by the work the stockholders would have to do 
to support themselves when tlieir incomes were cut off. The objec- 
tion to repudiating it is not that it would make the nation poorer, 
but that repudiation would ^ecni a breach of contract after which 
nobody would ever lend money to the Govcrmtient again. Besides, 
the United States, which lent us a tJiousand millions of it, might 
distrain oti us for tliat amount by force of arms. Therefore we 
protest that nothing would induce us to commit such an act of 
cynical dishonesi> But that does not prevcm us, as far as the debt 
is due to our own capitalists, from paying them honestly with one 
hand, and forciblv taking back the money plus seventeen per cent 
interest with the other 

By the way, lest somebody should come along and assure you 
that these figures arc inaccurate, and that I am not to be trusted, I 
had better warn you that the figures are in round numbers; that 
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they vary from year to year through paying off and Huctuation of 
values; that the thousand millions borrowed from America were 
lent by us to allies of whom some cannot afford to pay us at all, 
and others, who can, are trying how little we can be induced to take; 
that the rest of the money was raised through the banks in such a 
way that indignant statisticians have proved that we accepted in- 
debtedness for nearly twice what we actually spent; that the rise 
in the market price of hiring spare money must hav^o enriched the 
capitalists more than the war taxation impoverished them: in short, 
that the simplicity of the case can be addled by a hundred in- 
essential circumstances when the object is to addle and not to 
elucidate. My object being elucidatory, 1 have left tnem all out, as 
I want to shew you the nest, not the hedge. 

The point is that the war has produced an enormous consumption 
of capital; and instead of this consumption leaving behind it an 
addition to our industrial plant and means of communication and 
other contrivances for increasing our output of wealth, it has 
effected a wholesale destruction of such things, leaving the world 
with less income to distribute than before. The fact that it has 
swept away three empires, and substituted republicanism for 
monarchy as the prevalent form oi government in Europe, thus 
bringing Europe into line with America as a republican continent, 
may seem to you to be worth the money; or, as this is not in the 
least what was intended by the British or any othei of the oclligerent 
Powers, it may seem to you a scandalous disaster. But that is a 
matter of sentiment, not of economics. Whelhc^ you regard the 
political result with satisfaction or dismay, the cost of the war 
remains the same, and so docs the effect of our way of paying it on 
the distribution of our national income. We arc ah heavily taxed to 
enable that section of the capitalist class which invested in War 
Loan for five per cent interest (a high rate considering the security), 
to draw henceforth a million a dav from the fruits of our daily labor 
without contributing io them. lYuc, we take that much, and more, 
back fron> the whole capitalist class by taxation ; so tliat what really 
happens is a redistribution of income among the capitalists, leaving 
the proletariat rather better olf than worse, thougli unfortunately 
it is not the sort of redistribution that makes for equality of income 
or discredit of idleness. But it illustrates the point of this chapter* 
which is that a virtual confiscation ol capital to the amount of 
thousands of millions proved perfectly feasible when the Govern- 
ment had employment in the shape of national service, even in 
work of destruction, instantly ready for an unlimited number of 
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proletarians, male and female. Those had been halcyon days but 
for the bloodshed. 

64 

NATIONAL DEUr REDEMPTION LEVIES 

Although the taxation of capital is nonsensical, it docs not follow 
that every proposal presented to you in that form must necessarily 
be impracticable. It is true that the Government, if it wants ready 
money, can obtain it only by confiscating income; but this docs not 
rule out operations for which no ready money is required, nor does 
it prevent the Government from taking not only the income of a 
proprietor, but the source of his income: that is, his property, as 
well. To take a possibility that is quite likely to become a fact in 
your experience, suppose the Government were driven to the con- 
clusion that the National Debt, or some part of it, must be wiped 
out, either because the taxation needed to pay the inteiest of it is 
hampering capitalist enterprise, which would be a Conservative 
Cjovcrnmcnt’s reason, or for the sake of redistributing income 
more equally, winch would be a Socialist Government’s reason* 
To pay off what we have borrowed from America, or from 
foreigners of any nationality, would need ready money; and there- 
fore the simple wiping out of this part of the national debt would 
be impossible except by fiat repudiation, which would destroy our 
credit abroad and probably imolve us in a war of distraint. But 
that part of the dclH which we ow’e to ourselves could be wiped 
out without a farthing of ready money bj a tax presented and 
assessed as a tax on capital, or rather a levy on capital (to indicate 
that it was not to be an annual tax but only a once-in-a-way tax). 
Take the war debt ^is an illustiation of the possibility of a total 
wipe-oul. I Cl us suppose for the sake of simplicity that as much of 
the National Debt as the Government owes to its own subjects is 
£100, all lent to it by one woman (call her Mary Anne) for the \var, 
and, of com sc, lung since spent and blown to bits, leaving nothing 
behind but the obligation of the Government to pay Mary Anne 
£5 a year out of the taxes. Imagine also that there is only one 
other capitalist in the country (say Sarah Jane), whose property 
consists of £100 fr.^m stocks and land yielding an income of £5 a 
year. That is, Sarah Jane owns the entire industrial plant of the 
country; and Mary Aniie is the sole domestic (as distinguislied 
from foieigrU natnmal creditor. Ihe Chancellor of tlic Exchequer 
brings in a lax of 100 per cem on capital, and demands £100 from 
Sarah Jane and £100 fnMn Mary Anne. Neither of theni can pay 
£100 ready money out of their £5; but Sarah Jane can hand over all 
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her share certificates to the Government; and the Government can 
transfer Mary Anne’s War Loan of £100 to itself. Mary and Sarah, 
left destitute, will have to work for their livings; and all the in- 
dustrial plant of the country will have passed into the hands of the 
Government: that is, been nationalized. 

In this transaction there is no physical impossibility, no selling 
of worthless shares for non-existent ready money, no rocketing of 
the Bank Rate, nothing but simple expropriation. The fact that the 
£200 at stake arc really thousands of millions, and that there are 
many Marys and many Sarahs, each with her complement of Toms 
and Dicks, alters the si/e of the transaction, but not its balance. 
The thing could be done. Further, if the disturbance created by a 
sudden and total expropriation would be too great, it could be 
done in instalments of any desired magnitude. The 100 per cent 
tax on capital could be 50 per cent or 5 per cent or 2i per cent every 
ten years or what you please. If 100 per cent meant a catastrophe 
(as it would) and 10 per cent only a squeeze, then the Government 
could content itself with the squeeze. 

By such a levy the Government could take off the taxation it had 
formctly imposed to pay the home War Loan interest, and use the 
dividends of the confiscated shares to pay the interest on our v ar 
debt to America, taking off also the taxation that now pays that 
interest. If it were a Conservative Government it would take it off 
in the form of a reduction of income tax, supertax, excess profits 
tax fif any), death duties, and other taxes on property and big 
business. A Labor Government would leave these taxes untouched, 
and take taxes off food, or increase its contributions to the un- 
employed fund, its grants-in-aid to the municipalities for public 
work, or anything else that would benefit the proletariat and make 
for equality of income. Thus the levy could be manipulated to make 
the rich richer as easily as to raise the general level of well-being; 
and this is why it is just as likely to be done by a Capitalist as by a 
Labor Government until the domestic wai debt is — shall we say 
liquidated, as repudiated sounds so badly? 

The special objection to such practicable levies is that they arc 
raids on private property rather than orderly and gradual convex - 
sions of it into public property. The objection to raids is that they 
destroy the sense of security which induces the possessors of spare 
money to invest it instead of spreeing it. Insecurity discourages 
saving among those who can afford to save, and encourages reck- 
less expenditure. If you have a thousand pounds to spare, and have 
not the slightest doubt that by investing it you can secure a future 
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income of £50 a year, subject only to income tax, you will invest it. 
If you arc led to think it just as likely as not that if you invest it 
the Government will presently take it or some considerable part of 
it from you under pretext of a Debt Redemption Levy, you will 
probably conclude that you may as well spend it while you are 
sure of it. It would be much belter for thecountry and for yourself 
if you could feel sure that if the Government took your property 
it would buy it from vou at full market price, or, if that were for 
any reason impracticable, compensate you fully for it. It is true 
that, as wc found when we went into the question of compensation, 
this apparently conservative way of doing it is really as expropria- 
tive as the direct levy, because the Government raises the purchase 
money or compensation by taxing property; so that the proprietors 
buy each other out and are not as a body compensated at all; but 
the sense of insecurity created by the raiding method is demoraliz- 
ing, as you will understand if you read the description by Thucy- 
dides of the plague at Alliens, which applies to all plagues, 
pathological or financial. Plagues destroy the sense of security of 
life: people come to feel that they will probably be dead by the 
end of the week, and throw their characters aw'ay for a day’s 
pleasure just as capitalists throw their money away when it is no 
longer safe. A raid on property, as distinguished from a regular 
annual income tax, is like a plague in this respect. Also it forms a 
bad precedent and sets up a raiding habit Thus domestic debt 
redemption levies, though physically practicable, are highly in- 
iudicious. 

65 

THE 1 ONSTRUCTIVE PROHLPM SOI VEO 

You may new stop for breath, as you are at last in possession not 
only of the object of Socialism, which is simpiy equality of income, 
but of the methods by which it can be attained You know why 
coal mining and banking should be nationalized, and how the 
expropriation of the coalowners and bankers can be compensated 
so as to avoid injustice to individuals or anv shock to the sense of 
security which is necessary to prevent the continued investment of 
spare money as capital. Now when you have the formula for these 
two nationalizations, one of a material industry involving much 
heavy manual work, and the other a service conducted by sedentary 
brain work, you have a fomiiiia for all nationalizations. And when 
you have the fonnula for the coustitutioual compensated expropri- 
ation of the coalowners and bankers by taxation vou have the 
formula for the expropriation of ali proprietors. Knowing how 
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to nationalize industry you know how to place the Government in 
control of the distribution of the income produced by industry. 
We have not only found these formulas, but seen them tested in 
practice in our existing institutions sutBcieniiy to have no roore 
doubt that they would work than we have that next year’s budget 
will work. Therefore we need no longer be worried by demands for 
what people call a constructive program. 7'hcrc it is for them; and 
what will surprise them most about it is that it does not contain a 
single novelty. "Hie difficulties and the no\elty are not, as they 
imagine, in the practical part of the business, which turns out to be 
quite plain sailing, but in the metaphysical part: that is, in the will 
to equality. We know how to take the distribution of the national 
income out of the hands of the private owners ol property and 
place it under the control of the Government. But the Government 
can distribute it unequally if it decides to do so. Instead of destroy- 
ing the existing inequality it can intensify it It can maintain a 
privileged class of idlers with huge incomes, and give them State 
security for the continuance of those incomes. 

It is this possibility that may enlist and to a certain extent has 
already enlisted the most determined opponents of Socialism on 
the side of nationalization, exproprialive taxation, and all the con- 
structive political machinery of Socialism, as a means of redistri- 
buting income, the catch in it being that the redistribution at 
which they aim is not an equal distribution, but a Stale-guaranteed 
unequal one. John Bunyan, with his queer but deep insight, pointed 
out long ago that there is a way to hell even fiom the gates of 
heaven; that the way to heaven is therefore also the way to hell; 
and that the name of the gentleman who goes to hell by that road 
is Ignorance. The way to Socialism, ignorantly pursued, may land 
us in State Capitalism. Both must travel the same road; and this is 
what Lenin, less inspired than Bunyan, failed to see when he de- 
nounced the Fabian methods as State Capitalism. What is more. 
State Capitalism, plus Capitalist Dictatorship (Fascism), will com- 
pete for approval by cleaning up some of the dirtiest of our present 
conditions: raising wages; reducing death rates; opening the career 
to the talents; and ruthlessly cashiering inefficiency, before in the 
long run succumbing to the bane of inequality, against which no 
civilization can finally stand out. 

This is why, though you arc now equipped with a complete 
answe»* to those who very properly demand from SocialisU con- 
structive plans, practical progi ams, a constitutional parliamentary 
routine, and so forth, you arc still not within eight score pages of 
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the end of this book. We have still to discuss not only the pseudo- 
Socialism against which I have just warned you, but other things 
which I cannot omit without leaving you more or less defenceless 
against the alarmist who, instead of being sensibly anxious about 
constructive methods, is quite convinced that the world can be 
turned upside down in a day by an unwashed Russian in a red tie 
and an uncombed woman with a can of petrol if only they are 
wicked enough. These poor scared things will ask you what about 
revolution? what about marriage? what about children? what about 
sex? when, as they assume, Socialism will have upset all our institu- 
tions and substituted for our present population of sheep a raving 
pack of mad dogs. No doubt you can tell them to go away, or to 
talk about such matters as they are capable of understanding; but 
you will find that they arc only the extreme instances of a state of 
mind that is very common. Not only will plenty of your most 
sensible friends want to discuss these subjects in connection with 
Socialism, but you yourself will be as keen about them as they. So 
now that we know exactly what Socialism aims at and how it can 
be done, let us leave all that as settled, and equip ourselves for 
general conversation on or around the subject. 

66 

SHAM SOCIALISM 

Thh example of the war shews how easy it is for a govcinment to 
confiscate the incomes of one set of citizens, and hand them over 
to another w'ithout any inlcntion of eqiiahzing distribution or 
effecting anv nationalization of industries or services. If any class 
or trade or clique can obtain control of Parliament, it can use its 
power to plimilci any other class oi trade or clique, to say nothing 
of the nation as a whole, for its own benefit. Such operations are 
of course always disguised as reforms of one kind or another, or 
as political necessities; but they arc really intrigues to use the State 
for selfish ends. They are not on that account to be opposed as 
pernicious* rogues with axes to grind nuist use popular reforms as 
bait to catch votes for Acts of Parliament m which they have some 
pcrso/ial interest. Besides, all reforms arc lucrative to somebody. 
For instance, the landlords of a city may be the warmest supporters 
of street impiovemcnts, and of every public project foi makiiig the 
city more attractive to residents and tourists, because they hope 
to reap ihe w hole monev value of the improvements in raised rents. 
When a public park is t'pened, the rents of all the houses looking 
on that park go up. When Some would-be public benefactor 
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endows a great public school for the purpose of making education 
cheap, he unintentioually makes all the private houses within reach 
of it dear. In the long run the owners of the land take from us as 
rent in one form or another everything that we can do without. 
But the improvements are none the less improvements. Nobody 
would destroy tlie famous endowed schools of Bediord because 
rents are higher there than in towns which possess no such excep- 
tional advantage. When Faust asked Mephistophcles what he was, 
Mephistopheles answered that he was part of a power that was 
always willing evil and always doing good; and though our land- 
lords and capitalists are certainly not always cither w iliing evil or 
doing good, yet Capitalism justifies itself and was adopted as an 
economic principle on the express ground that it provides selfish 
motives for doing good, and that human beings will do nothing 
except for scUish motives. Now though the best things have to be 
done for the grcatei glory of God, as some of us say, or for the 
enlargement of life and the bettering of Humanity, as others put it, 
yet it is very true that if you want to get a philanthropic measure 
enacted by a public body, parliamentary or municipal, you may 
find it shorter to give the rogues an axe to grind than to stir up the 
philanthropists to do anything except preach at the rogues. Rogues, 
by which perhaps rather invidious name 1 designate persons who 
will do nothmg unless they get sometliing out of it for themselves, 
are often highly effective persons of action, whilst idealist talkers 
only sow the wind, leaving the nexi generation f>f men of action to 
reap the whirlwind. 

It is already a well-established method of Capitalism to ask the 
Government to pro\^ide for some private cntcrpiisc on the ground 
of its public utility. Some good has been done in this way: for 
instance, some of our modern garden cities and suburbs could not 
have been built if the companies that built them liad not been 
enabled, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, to 
borrow a large ijhare of their capital from the Government on the 
understanding tlial the shareholders w'erc poor people holding no 
more than £200 capital apiece. But this limitation is quite illusory, 
because, though the companies may not issue more than £200 in 
shares to any individual, they may and do borrow' unlimited sums 
by creating what is called Loan Stock; and the very same person 
W'ho is not allowed to have more than £200 in shares may have two 
hundred million^ in Loan Stock if the company can use them. 
Consequently these garden cities, which are most commendable 
enterprises in their way, are nevertheless the property of rich 
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capitalists. As I hold a good deal of stock in them myself I am 
tempted to claim that their owners are specially philanthropic and 
public-spirited men, who have voluntarily invested their capital 
where it will do the most good and not where it will make the most 
profit for them; but they arc not immortal; and we have no guaran- 
tee that their heirs will inherit their disinterestedness. Meanwhile 
the fact lemains that they have built up their property largely with 
public money; that is, by money raised by taxing the rest of the 
community, and that this does not make the nation the owner of 
the garden city, nor even a shareholder in it. The Government is 
simply a creditor who will finally be paid off', leaving the cities in 
the hanils of their capitalist proprietors. The tenants, though led 
to expect a share in the surplus profits of the city, find such profits 
practically always applied to extending the enterprise for the bene- 
fit of fresh investors. The garden cities and suburbs arc an enor- 
mous improvement on the manufacturing towns produced by 
unaided private enterprise; but as they do not pa> their pi oprictors 
any better than slum property, nor indeed as well, it is quite 
possible that this consideration may induce the future owners to 
abolish tneir open spaces and overcrowd them with houses until they 
are slums. To guarantee the permanence of the improvement it 
would be safci for the Government to buy out the shareholders 
than for the shareholders to pa'^ off the Government, though even 
that wo'iid fail if the Governiucnl acted on Capitalist principles by 
selling the cities to the highest bidders. 

A moie tiucstionahic development of this exploitation of the 
State by Capitalism and IVadc Unionism is the subsidy of 
£10,000,000 paid bv the Government to the coal owners in 1925 to 
avoul a strike. The coal iniiicrs said they would not work unless 
they got such and such wages. The employeis vow'cd they could 
not afford to keep their mines open unless the men would accept 
less; and a great press campaign was set up to persuade us that 
the country wa-^ on the verge of ruin through excessive wages when 
as a matter of fact ilie coumiy was in a condition that at many 
earlier periods would have been described as cheerfully prosperous. 
Finally the Gove.-nment, to avert a strike which would have 
parab/ed the diain industiics of the country, had either to make 
up out of the taxes the wages offered by the employers to the wages 
demanded by the men, or else nationalize the mines. Deing a 
Capitalist Go\crnment, pledged not to iiatioualUc anything, it 
chose to make up the wages out of the taxes. When the £ 1 0,000,000 
was exhausted the trouble begrm again. I he Government refused 
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to renew the subsidy; the employers refused to go on without it 
unless the miners worked eight hours a day instead of seven; the 
miners refused to work more or take less; there was a big strike, in 
which the workers in several other industries at first took part 
‘‘sympathetically” until they realized that by using up the funds of 
the Trade Unions on strike pay they were hindciing the miners 
instead of helping them; and many respectable people were, as 
usual on such occasions, frightened out of their v lls and into the 
belief that the country was on the verge of revolution. And there 
was this excuse for them: that under fully developed C'apitaltsm 
civilization is always on the verge of revolution. We lit e as in a 
villa on Vesuvius. 

During the strike tiie taxpayer was no longer exploiicd by the 
owners; but the ratepayer was exploited by the workers. A man 
on strike has no riglit to outdoor relief; but his wife and children 
have. Consequently a married miner with two cliildien could de- 
pend on receiving a pound a week at the expense of the ratepayers 
whilst he was refusing to work. This development of parocJiial 
Communism really knocks the bottom out of the Capitalist system, 
v/hich depends on the ruthless compulsion of the proletariat to 
work on pain of starvation or imprisonment under detestable con- 
ditions in the workhouse. Thus you have had the Government 
first giving outdoor relief (the ten million subsidy) to the owners at 
the expense of the taxpayers, and then the local aiuhotitics giving 
outdoor relief to the proletariat at the expense of the ratepayers, 
the Government being manned mostly by capitalists and the local 
authorities by proletarians. 

It was in the proletarian quarters of London, notably in Poplar, 
that the Poor Law Guardians first claimed the right to give outdoor 
relief at full subsistence rates to all unemployed persons, thereby 
freeing their proletarian constituents from “the lash of starvation”, 
and enabling them to hold out for the highest wages their trades 
could afford. The mining districts followed suit during the coal 
strike of 1926. This right was contested by the Government, which 
tried to supplard the parochial authorities by the central Ministry 
of Health. The Ministry, through the auditors of public accounts, 
surcharged the Guardians with the part of the outdoor relief which 
they considered excessive; but as the Guardians could not have 
paid the surcharge even if tlie proceedings taken against them had 
not failed, the Government took the administration of the Poor 
Law into its own hands, and passed Acts to confirm its powers to 
do so. This was essentially an attempt by the C apitalist central 
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Government to recover the weapon of starvation which the pro- 
letarian local authorities had taken out of the owners’ hands. But 
the day had gone by for the ultra-capitalist relief rules of the nine- 
teenth ccntuiy, when, as 1 well recollect, the Registrar-General’s 
returns of the causes of the deaths during the year always included 
starvation as a matter of course. The lowest scale of relief which 
the Government vent ured to propose would have seemed ruinously 
extravagant and demoralizing to the Gradgrinds and Bounderbys 
denounced by Dickens in 1 854. 

As to the demoralization, they would not have been very far 
wrong. If mine-owners, or any other sort of owners, find that when 
they get into dilTiculties through being lazy, or ignorant, or too 
grasping, or behind the times, or all four, they can induce the 
Government to confiscate the taxpayers’ incomes for subsidies to 
get them out of their difficulties, they will go from bad to worse. 
If miners, or any other sort of workers, fmd that the local author- 
ities will confiscate the incomes of the ratepayers to feed them when 
they arc idle, their incentive to pay their way by tlieir labor will 
be, to say the least, perceptibly slackened. Yet it is no use simply 
refusing to make these conliscations. If the nation will not take its 
industries out of the hands of private owners it must enable them 
to carry them on, whether they can make them pay or not. If the 
owners will not pay subsistence wages the nation must; for it can- 
not aiford to have its children undernourished and its civil and 
military strength weakened, though it was fool enough to think it 
could in Oucen Victoria’s time. Subsidies and doles arc demoraliz- 
ing, boih for employers ana proieiarians; but they stave off 
Socialism, which people seem to consider worse than pauperized 
insolvency, Heaven knows why! 

Still, govertm)ents need not be so shamelessly unbusinesslike as 
they are when subsidies are in question. The subsidizing habit was 
acquired by the British Government duiing the war, when certain 
firms had to be kept going at all costs, profit or no profit, because 
their activities were indispensable. It was against all Capitalist 
principles; but in war economic principles are thrown to the wind 
like Gniistian principles; and the haoits of war arc not cured in- 
stantly by armistices. In 1925, when the Government was easily 
blackmailed into paying the mine-owners ten millions of the money 
of the general taxpayer (your money and mine), it might at least 
have secured for 11 *= an eqnivaicni interest in the mines. It miglit 
have obliged the owners to mortgage their property to the nation 
for the means to carry on, as they would have had to do if they had 
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raised the money in the ordinary commercial way. As to the miners, 
they felt no responsibility, because, as the owners bought labor in 
the market exactly as they bought pit props, there was no more 
excuse for asking the miners to admit indebtedness for the subsidy 
than the dealers in pit props. On every principle of C'apitalism the 
Government should either have refused to intcifcrc, arul have Jet 
the comparatively barren mines which could not athyrd Xo pay the 
standard wage for the standard working day go smash, or else it 
should have advanced the millions by way ol‘ mortgage, not on 
the worthless security of the defaulting mines, but on that of all 
the coal mines, good and bad. The interest on the mortgage would 
in that case have been paid to the nation by the good mines, 
which would thus have been compelled to make up the deficits of 
the bad ones; and if the interest had not been paid, the Government 
could finally have nationalized the mines by simple foreclosure 
instead of by purchase. 

But capitalists are by no means in favoi of having Capitalist 
principles applied to themselves in tiicir dealings with the State. 
Besides, why should the fortunate owners of solvent mines sub- 
sidize the owners of insolvent ones? If the kiovernment chooses 
to subsidize bad mines, let it be content witli the security of the 
bad mines. It ended in the Government making the owners a 
present of the ten millions. The owners had to pass it on to the 
miners as wages: at least that was the idea; and it was p'lorc or less 
the fact also. But whether we regard it as a subsidy to the miners 
or to the owners or tc both, it was none the le.ss confiscated from 
the general taxpayer and handed as alms to favored persons. 

The people who say that such subsidies ai c Socialistic, whether 
with the object of discrediting them or recommending liicm. arc 
talking nonsense: they might as well say that the perpetual pen- 
sions conferred by Charles II on his illegitimate childien were 
Socialistic. They arc frank exploitations of the taxpayer by bank- 
rupt Capitalism and its proletarian dependents. Socialist agitators, 
far from supporting such subsidies, will shout at you that you arc 
paying part of the men’s wages w hiJst the mine-owners lake all the 
profits; that if you will stand that, you will stand anything: that 
you arc paying for nationalization and not getting it; that you arc 
being saddled with a gigantic system of outdoor relief to the rich 
in addition to their rents, their dividends, and the doles they have 
left you to pay to their discarded employees; that the capitalists, 
having plundered everything else, land, capital, and labor, are 
now plundering the Treasury; that, not content with overcharging 
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you for every article you buy, they are now taxing you through the 
Government collector; and that as they will have to hand over a 
share of what they take from you in this way as wages, the Trade 
I Inions arc taking good care to make the Labor Party support the 
subsidies in Parliament. 

Meanwhile you hear from all quarters angry denunciations of 
Poplarisin as a means by which the rate collector robs you of your 
possibly hardearned money, often to the tunc of twentyfour 
shillings for every pound of the value of your house, to keep idle 
ablebodied laborers eating their heads off at a higher rate of 
expenditure than you, perhaps, can afford in your own house. 

All this, with due allowance for platform rhetoric, is true. The 
attempt to maintain a failing system by subsidies plus Poplarism 
burns the candle at both ends, and makes straight for industrial 
bankruptcy But you will not, if you arc wise, waste your forces in 
resentful indignation. The capitalists are not making a conscious 
attempt to rob you. They arc the flies on the Vv'hecl of their own 
system, w'hich they understand as little as you did before we sat 
down to study it. All they know is that Trade Unionism is playing 
their own game against them with such success that more and more 
of the overcharges (to you) that formally went to profit are now 
going to wages. They cry to the Government to save them, and h 
saves them (at youi expense) partly because it is afraid of a big 
strike; pai tly because it want« to put off the alternative of national- 
ization as long as possible; partly because it has to consider the 
proletarian vote at the next general election; and mostly because it 
can think of nothing beuei lu do in the rare moments when u lias 
time tv) think at all. The British employers, the British Trade 
Unionists, and the British Government have no deep designs: so 
far It IS ju«i hand to mouth with them; and you need not waste any 
moral inuignation on them. But please note the word British, thrice 
repeated m the last sentence, and also the words ‘*so far”. The 
American employers and financiers are far more self-conscious 
Uian our business men and working men are; and the Americans 
are teaching our people their methods. Modern scientific dis- 
coveries have se< them dreammg of enormously increased produc- 
tion, and they have found out that as the world depends on the 
people who work, whether with head or hand, thev can by com- 
bining prevent idle and incapable owners of land and capital from 
getting too much ol tlie incieasc. They know that they can neither 
real izc il icir d rea m n r i combine properly byaising thei r own brains ; 
and they are now paving large salat le? to clever persons whose sole 
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business is to think for them. Suppose you were the managing 
head of a big business, and that you were determined not to toler- 
ate Trade Unionism among your workpeople, and therefore had 
to treat them well enough to prevent them feeling the want of a 
union. In England your firm would be called “a rat house”, in 
America simply a non-union house. Imagine vourself visited bv a 
well-dressed lady or gentleman with the pleasant nonchalance of 
a person of proved and conscious ability and distinction. She (we 
will assume that she is a lady) ha^ called to suggest that you should 
order all your workpeople to join the union olThcir trade, of which 
she is the pampered representative. You gasp, and would order her 
out if you dared, but how can one shew the door to a superior and 
perfectly sclf-conhdent person. She proceeds to explain whilst you 
are staring at her. She says it will be worth your while: that her 
union is pieparcd to put some new capital into your business, and 
that It will come to a friendly arrangement with you as to the 
various trade restrictions to which you so much object. She points 
out that if instead of working to mcreasc the dividends of your idle 
shareholdei s you were just to give them what they arc accustomed 
to expect, and use the re.st of the profit for bettering the condition 
of the people who arc doing the work (including yourself), the 
business would receive a fresh impulse, and you and all the really 
effective people in it make much more money. She suggests w'ays 
of doing It that you have never dreamt of. Can you see any reason 
except stupid conservatism for refusing such a proposal? 

This is not a fancy picture. It has actually occurred in America 
as the result of the Trade Unions employing firstrate business 
brains to think for them, and not grudging them salaries equal to 
the wages of a dozen woikmen. When English Trade Unions be- 
come Americanized as English big business is becoming Amer- 
icanized they will do the same. Our big businesses arc already 
picking out brainy champions from the univcxsitics and the public 
services to do just such jobs for them. Both big business and skilled 
labor will presently be managing their affairs scientifically, instead 
of dragging heavily and unimaginatively through the old ruts. And 
when this is accomplished they will enslave the unskilled, un- 
organized proletariat, including, as wc have seen, the middle-class 
folk who have no aptitude for money making. They will enslave 
the Government. And they will do it mostly by the methods of 
Socialism, effecting such manifest improvements in the condition 
of the masses that it will be inhuman to stop them. The organized 
workers will live, not in slums, but in places like Port Sunlight, 
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Bournvilic, and the Garden Cities. Employers like Mr Ford, Lord 
Leverhulmc and Mr Cadbury will be the rule and not the excep- 
tion; and the sense of helpless dependence on them will grow at the 
expense ol individual adventurousness. The old communal cry of 
high rates and a healthy city will be replaced by Mr Ford’s cry of 
high wages and colossal profits. 

Those profits are the snag in the stream of prosperity. If they are 
unequally distributed they will wreck the system that has produced 
them, and involve the nation in the catastrophe. In spite of all tlie 
apparent triumphs of increased business etiicicncy the Socialists 
will still have to insist on public control of distribution and 
equalization of income. Without that, capitalist big business, in 
league with the aristocracy of Trade Unionism, will control the 
Government for Us private ends; and you may find it very difficult, 
as a voter, to distinguish between the genuine Socialism that 
changes private into public ownership of our industries, and the 
sham Socialism that confiscates the money of one set of citizens 
without compensation only to hand it over to another set, not to 
make our incomes more equal, but to give more to those who have 
alreadv too much. 

67 

CAPITALISM IN PERPETUAL MOTION 

And now, learned lady reader (for by this time you know much 
more about the vital history and present social problems of your 
country and of the world llian an average Capitalist Prime 
Minister), do you notice that in these ceaseless activities which 
keep all of us fed and clothed and lodged, ami some of us even 
pampered, nothino sta\s put? Human society is like a glacier: it 
looks like an immovable and eternal field of ice; but it is really 
flowing like a iiver; and the only effect of its glassy rigidity is that 
its own unceasing movement splits it up into crevasses that make 
It frightfully dangerous to walk on, all the more as they are beauti- 
fully concealed by natural \\hitewadi in the shape of snow. Your 
father’s bankruptcy , your husband's, or your own may precipitate 
you at any moment into a little crevasse. A big one may suddenly 
swallow a whole empire, a*? three of them were swallowed m 1918. 
If, as IS most likely, you have' been brought up to believe that the 
world IS a place of permanent governments, settled institutions, 
and unchangeable cieeds in which all respectable people believe, 
to which they all conform, and which arc unalterable because they 
are founded for all eternity on Magna Carta, the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the Apostles* C reed, and the Ten Commandments, what you 
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have gathered here of the continual and unexpected changes and 
topsy-turvy developments of our social order, the passing of power 
from one class to another, the changes of opinion by which what 
was applauded as prosperity and honor and piety at the beginning 
of the ninelcenlh century came to be execrated as greedy villainy at 
the end of it, and what were prosecuted as crinunal conspiracies 
under George IV arc legalized and privileged ci'jm binations, 
powerful in Parliament, under George V, may have driven you to 
ask, what is the use of your drudging tlirough all these descriptions 
and explanations if by the time you have reached the end of the 
book everything will have changed? I can only assure you (hat the 
way to understand the changes that arc going on is to understand 
the changes that have gone before, and warn you that many 
women have spoilt their whole lives and misled their children 
disastrously by not understanding them. 

Besides, the things 1 have been describing have not passed wholly 
away. There arc still old-fashioned noblemen who lord it o‘/cr the 
countryside as their ancestors have cionc for hundreds of years, 
sometimes benevolently, sometimes driving the inhabitants out to 
make room for sheep or deer at their pleasure. There are still 
farmers, large and small. There arc still many petty employers 
carrying on small businesses singly or in firms of two or three 
partners. There are still joint stock companies that have not been 
merged in Trusts. There arc still multitudes of employees who 
belong to no Trade Union, and arc as badly sweated as the woman 
who sat in unwomanly rags and sang the Song of the Shirt, 'fhere 
arc still children and young persons who arc cruelly over-worked 
ill spite of the Acts of Parliament that reach only the factories and 
workshops. The world at large, thougli it contains London and 
Paris and New York, also contains primitive villages wiicrc gas, 
electric light, tap ^vate^ and main drainage are as unknown as they 
were to King Alfred. Our famous universities and libraries and 
picture galleries are within travelling distance of tribes of savages 
and cannibals, and of barbarian empires. Thus you can sec around 
you living examples of all the stages of the Capitalist System I have 
described. Indeed, if you come, or your parents came dike mine) 
from one of those families of more than a dozen children in the 
genteel younger-son class which were more common formerly than 
they are today, you are certain to have found, without going further 
than your parents, your brothers and sisters, your uncles and aunts, 
your first cousins, and perhaps yourself, examples of every phase 
of the conditions produced by Capitalism in that class during the 
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last two centuries, to say nothing of the earlier half medieval 
phases in which most women, especially respectable women, are 
still belated. 

Beside the Changing and the Qianged stand the Not Yet 
Qianged; and we have to deal with all three in our daily business. 
Until we know what has happened to the Changed we shall not 
understand what is going to happen to the Not Yet Changed, and 
may ourselves, wii h the best intentions, effect mischievous changes, 
or oppose and wreck beneficial ones. If we look for guidance to the 
articles in our party newspapers (all living on profiteers’ advertise- 
ments) or the speeches of party politicians, or the gossip of our 
politically ignorant and class-prejudiced nciglibors and relatives, 
which is unfortunately just what^most of us do, we are sure to be 
cither misguided and corrupted or exasperated. 

Take, as a warning, those adventures of Capitalism in pursuit of 
profits which I sketched for you in Chapter 37 and the few following 
ones. They are always described to you in books and newspapers 
as tiie history of the British race, or (in France) the French nation, 
or (in Germany or Italy) the grand old German or Latin stock, 
dauntlessly exercising its splendid virtues and talents in advancing 
civilization at home and establishing it among the heathen abroad. 
C^ipitalism can be made to look very well on paper. But beware of 
allowing your disillusion to disable you by plunging you into dis- 
gust ajid general cynical incredulity. Our thrilling columns of 
fiaijonal self-piaisc and mutual admiration must not be dismissed 
as mere humbug. Without great disco^'c^e^s and inventors and 
explorers, great organizers and engineers and soldieis, hardy and 
reckless sailors, great chemists and mathematicians, devoted mis- 
sionaries and desperate adventurers, our capitalists would be no 
better off today than they would have remained in Greenland or 
Thibet. But the extraordinary men whose exploits have made the 
capitalists rich were not themselves capitalists. The best of them 
leccived little or no cncouragcmctit from capitalists, i>ecause there 
was seldom any prospect of immediate profit from their labors and 
advent uies. Many of them wore and arc not only poor but per- 
secuted. And when the lime comes, mostly after their deaths, to 
bring their disco\ cries and conquests into everyday use, the work 
13 doiic by the hungry ones: the capitalists providing only the spare 
food they have neither sown nor reaped, baked nor brewed, but 
only collected ft oiii the hnngi y as rent oi intci est, and appi vjpria ted 
under laws made by capitalist legislators for that purpose. British 
brains, British genius, British courage and resolution. have made 
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the great reputation of Britain, as the same qualities in other 
nations have made the other great national reputations; but the 
capitalists as such have provided neither brains, genius, courage, 
nor resolution. Their contribution has been the spare food on 
which the geniuses have lived; and this the capitalists did not pro- 
duce: they only intercepted it during its Uansfer from the hungry 
ones who made it to the hungry ones who consumed it. 

Note that I say the capitalists as such; for the accicVnt of a person 
being both a capitalist and a geitius may happen just as easily as 
the accident of being both a genius and a pauper. Naluie takes no 
notice of money. It is not likely that a born capitalist (that is, the 
inheritor of a fortune) will be a genius, because it is not hkcly that 
anybody wiU be born a genius, the phenomenon being naturally 
rare; but it may happen to capitalists occasionally, just as it has 
happened to princes. Oueen Hlirabcth was able to tell her ministers 
that if they uut her into the street without anything but her petti- 
coat she could make her living with the best of them. At the same 
time Queen Mary of Scotland was proving that if she hati been pul 
into the street with a hundred millions of money and an army of 
fifty thousand men she would have made a mess of it all somehow 
and come to a bad end. But thcii being queens had nothing to do 
with that: it was their personal quality as women that made the 
difference. In the same way, when one born capitalist happens to 
be a genius and another a waster, the capital produces neither the 
ability not the w(»rthlessness. Take away their capital, and they 
remain just the same, double it, and you double neither their 
ability nor their imbecility. The stupidest person in the country 
may be the richest: the cleverest and greatest may not know where 
tomorrow’s dinner is to come from. I repeat, capitalists as such 
need no special abihtv, and lose notlting by the lack of it. If they 
seem able to feed Peter the Laborer it is only because they have 
taken the food from Paul the Farmer, and even this they have not 
done with their own hands: they have paid Matthew the Agent 
to do it, and had his salary fiom^Mark the Shopkeeper, /Vnd when 
Peter is a navvy, Paul an engineer, Matthew the manager of a 
Trust, and Mark a banker, the situation remains essentially un- 
changed. Peter and Paul, Matthew and Mark, do all the work: the 
capitalist do6s nothing but take as much of what they make as she 
can without starving them (killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs). 

Therefore you may disregard both the Capitalist papers which 
datm all the glories of our history as the fruit of Capitalist virtue 
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and talent, and the anti-Capitalist papers which ascribe all our 
history’s shames and disgraces to the greed of the capitalists. 
Waste neither your admiration nor your indignation. The more 
you understand the system, the better you will see that the most 
devout personal righteousness cannot evade it except by political 
changes which will rescue the whole nation from it. 

But though the capitalist as such docs nothing but invest her 
money, Capitalism does a great deal. When it has filled the home 
markets with all the common goods the people can alTord to pay 
for out of their wages, and all the established fashionable luxuries 
the rich will buy, it must apply its fresh accumulations of spare 
money to more out-of-the-way and hazardous enterprises. It is 
then that (Capitalism becomes adventurous and experimental; 
listens to the schemes of hungry men who are great inventors or 
chemists or engineers; and establishes new industries and services 
like telephones, motor charabancs, air services, wireless concerts, 
and so forth. It is then that it begins to consider the question of 
harbors, which, as wc saw, it v^ould not look at whilst there was 
still room for new distilleries. At tlie present moment an English 
company has undertaken to build a harbor at a cost of a million 
pounds for a Portuguese island in the Atlantic, and even to make 
it a free port (that is, charge no harbour dues) if the Government 
of the island lets it collect and keep the customs duties. 

The capitalists, though they are very angry when the hungry ask 
for Government help of any kind, have no scruples about asking it 
for themselves. The railways ask the Government to guarantee 
their dividends; the air services ask for large sums from the 
Government to help them to maintain their aeroplanes and make 
money out of them; the coalovvncrs and the miners between them 
extoit subsidies from the Government by threatening a stukc if 
they do not get it; and tlic Ciovernment, under the Trades Facilities 
Acts, guarantees loans to private capitalists without securing any 
share in their entci prises for the nation, which provides them with 
capital cheaply, but has to pay profiteering prices for their goods 
and services all the same. In the end there is hardly any conceivable 
enterprise that can be made to pay dividends that Capitalism will 
not undertake as long as it can find spare money; and when it can- 
not it is quite ready to extract money from the Government— that 
is, to take it forciblv from the people by taxes — by assuring every- 
one that the Government can do nothing itsclt for the people, who 
must alw'ava come to the capitalists to get it done for them in return 
for substantial prohts, dividends, and rents. Its operations are so 
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cnormous'that it alters the size and meaning of what we call our 
country. Trading companies of capitalists have induced the 
Government to give them charters under which they have seized 
large and populous islands like Borneo, whole empires like India, 
and great tracts of country like Rhodesia, governing them and 
maintaining armies in them for the purpose of making as much 
money out of them as possible. But they ha\e taken care to hoist 
the British flag, and make use, directly or ind redly, of the British 
army and navy at the cost of the British taxpayers to defend these 
conquests of theirs; and in the end the British Commonwealth has 
had to take over their responsibilities and add the islands and 
countries they have seized to what is called the British Empire, with 
the curious result, quite unintended by the British pctjplc, that the 
centre of the British Empire is now in the East instead of in Great 
Britain, and out of every hundred of our fellow subjects only cle\en 
are whites, or even Chr istians. Thus Capitalism leads us into enter- 
prises of all sorts, at home and abroad, over which we have no 
control, and for which we have no desire. The enterprises are not 
nccessai ily bad: some of them have turned out well: hut the point 
is that Capitalism does not care whether they luin out well or ill 
for us provided they promise to bring m money to the shareholders. 
Wc never know what Capitalism will be up to next; and we never 
(‘an believe a word its newspapers tell us about its doings when the 
truth seems hkcly to be unpopular. 

It is hard to believe that ) ou may wake up one morning, and learn 
from your newspaper that the Houses of Pailiamcnt and the King 
have moved to Constantinople or Baghdad or Zanzibar, and that 
this insignificant island is to be retained only os a meteorological 
station, a bird sanctuary, and a place of pilgrimage for American 
tourists. But if that did happen, what could you do? It would be a 
jicrfectly logical development of Capitalism. And it is no more 
impossible than the transfer of the mighty Roman empire from 
Rome to Constantmoplc was impossible. All you could do, if you 
wished to be in the fashion, or if your business or that of your 
husband could be conducteiJ only in a great metropolitan centre, 
would be to go east after the King and Parliament, or west to 
America and cease to be a Briton. 

You need not, however, pack up just yet. But what you really 
need do is rid your mind of the notion that mere Conservatism, 
in its general sense of a love for the old ways and institutions you 
were brought up with, will be of any avail against Capitalism. 
Capitalism, in its ceaseless search for investment, its absolute 
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necessity for finding hungry men to eat its spare bread before it 
goes stale, breaks through every barrier, rushes every frontier, 
swallows every religion, levels every institution that obstructs it 
and sets up anv code of morals that facilitates it, as soullessiy as it 
sets up banks and lays cables. And you must approve and conform, 
or be ruined, and perhaps imprisoned or executed. 

68 

THE RUNAWAY CAR OF CAPITALISM 

CAPITA! ISM, then, keeps us m perpetual motion. Now motion is 
not a bad thing: it is life as opposed to stagnation, paralysis, and 
death. It is novelty as opposed to monotony; «md novelty is so 
necessary to us that if you take the best thing within your reach 
(say the best food, the best music, the best book, the best state of 
mind, or the best anything that remains the same always), and if 
you stick to It long enough you will c(»me to loathe it. Changeable 
women, for instance, are more endurable than monotonous ones, 
however unpleasant some of their changes may be: they are some- 
times murdered but seldom deserted; and it is the ups and downs 
of married life that make it bearable. When people shake their 
heads because wc arc living in a restless age, ask them how they 
would like to live in a stationary one and do without change. 
Nobody who buys a motor car says “the slower the better'*. 
Motion is delightful when we can control it guide it, and vUop it 
when il IS taking us into danger. 

Uncontrolled motion (s terrible, bancy yourself in a car which 
you do not kno\\ how to steer and cannot stop, with an inexhaust- 
ible supply of petrol in the tank, rushing along at hfty miles an 
hour on an island strewn with rocks and bounded by cliff preci- 
pices! That is what living under Capitalism feels like when you 
come to understand it. Capital is running away with us; and wc 
know that it has always ended in the past by taking its passengers 
over the brink ot the precipice at the foot of which are strewn the 
nuns of empires. The desperately pressing present problem for all 
governments is how to get control of this motion; make safe high- 
ways for it: and steel it along those highways. If only we could 
stop it whilst we sit down and think! But no: the car will not stop: 
on the contrary it goes faster and faster as capital accumulates in 
greater and greater quantities, and as wc multiply our numbers. 
One Statesman after another snatcncs at the wheel and tries his 
hand. Kings tr> their hands: dictators try their hands; democratic 
prime ministers try their hands; committees and Sosaets try their 
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hands; and we look hopefully to them for a moment, imagining 
that they have got control because they do it with an air of authority 
and assure us that it will be all right if only we will sit quiet. But 
Capital runs away with them all; and wc palpitate between relief 
when our ungovernable vehicle blunders into a liappy valley, and 
despair when wc hear the growl of the waves at the foot of the cliffs 
grow louder and louder instead of dying away in the distance. 
Blessed then aie those who do not know and cannot think: to 
them life seems a joyride with a few disagreeable incidents that must 
be put up with. They sometimes make the best rulers, just as the 
best railway signalman is he who does not feel his responsibility 
enough to be frightened out of his wits by it. But in the long run 
civilization depends on our governments gaining an intelligent 
control of the foices that are running away with Capitalism; and 
for that an understanding of them is necessary. Merc character 
and energy, much as we admire them, are positively mischievous 
without intellect and knowledge. 

Our present difficulty is that nobody understands except a few 
students whose books nobody else reads, or here and there a 
prophet crying in the wilderness and being either ignored by the 
press or belittled as a crank. Our rulers aic full of the illusions cf 
the money market, counting £5 a year as £1 CX). Our voters have not 
got even so far as this, because nine out of ten of them, women or 
men, have no more experience of capital than a sheep lias of a 
woollen mill, though the wool comes off its own back. 

But between the government and the governed there is a very 
important difference. The governments do not know how to 
govern; but they know that government is necessary, and that it 
must be paid for. The voters regard government os a tyrannical 
interference with their personal liberty, and taxation as the plunder 
of the private citizen by the officials of a tyrannous state, f ormcrly 
this did not matter much, because the people had no votes. Queen 
Elizabeth, for instance, told the common people, and even the 
jurymen and the Knights of the Shiies who formed the Parliament 
in her time, that affairs of State were not their business, and that 
It was the grossest presumption on their part to have any opinion 
of their own on such matleis. If they attempted to argue with her 
she threw them into prison without the smallest hesitation. Yet 
even she could not extract money enough from them in taxes to 
follow up her political successes. She could barely hold her own 
by being quite right about the incompetence of the commoners and 
knights, and being herself the most competent person of her time, 
VOL. II C 
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These two advantages made her independent of the standing 
armies by which other despots maintained themselves. She could 
depend on the loyalty of her people because she was able, as we 
say* to deliver the goods. When her successors attempted to be 
equally despotic without being able to deliver the goods, one of 
them was beheaded, and the other driven out of the country. 
Cromwell rivalled her in ability; but though he was a parliament 
man* he was finally driven to lay violent hands on parliament, and 
rule by armed force. 

As to the common people, the view that their poverty and political 
ignorance disqualified them for any share in the government of 
the country was accepted until within my own lifetime. Within 
my father's lifetime the view that to give every man a vote (to say 
nothing of every woman) was lidiculous and, if acted on, danger- 
ous, seemed a matter of course not only to Tories like the old Duke 
of Wellington, but to cxtieme revolutionaries like the young poet 
Shelley. It seems only the other day that Mr Winston Churchill 
declared that Labor is not fit to govern. 

Now you probably agree with Queen Elizabeth, Cromwell, 
Wellington, Shelley, and Mr Winston Churchill. At all events if 
you do you are quite right. For although Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
easily convinced the country that a Labor Government can govern 
at least as well as either the Liberal or Conservative Governments 
who have had the support of Mr Churchill, the tiuth is that none 
of them can govern: Capitalism runs away with them all. The hopes 
that we founded on the extension of the franchise, first to working 
men and finally to women, v'hich means in cfiect to all adults, 
have been disappointed as far as controlling f'apitalism is con- 
cerned, and mdeed in most othei respects too. Tlic first use the 
women made o*’ their votes was to hurl Mr MacDonald out of 
Parliament and vote for hanging the Kaiser and making Germany 
pay for the war, both of them impos'^Ibilities which should not 
have imposed on even a male voter. They got the vole mainly by 
the argumcni that they were as coirpetcnt politically as the men; 
and when they got it they at once used it to prove that they were 
just as mcompctc/it. The only point the> scored at the election was 
that the defeat of Mr MacDonald by their vote in Leicester shewed 
that they were not, as the silliest of their oppimcnts had alleged, 
sure to vole for the best-looking man. 

What the extension of political power to the whole community 
(Democracy, as they call it) has produced is a reinforcement of 
the popular resistance to government and taxation at a moment 
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when nothing but a great extension of go\ernment and taxation 
can hope to control the Gadarene rush of Capitalism towards the 
abyss. And this has produced a tendency which is the very last 
that the old Suffragists and Suffragettes dreamt of. or would have 
advocated if they had dreamt of it: namely, a demand on the part 
of the politically conscious and articulate minority (the majority 
can hardly be said to have any political views at all) for the aban- 
donment of parliamentary government and the substitution of 
despotic strong men to bring to heel predatory capitalists, in- 
flationist financiers, and corrupt, slack, snobbish bureaucrats. 
Disiiluded democrats clamor for discipline. France supports 
M* Poincare: though he has repudiated eighty per cent of her 
national debt, apparently because he is the most arbitiary vivailablc 
Frenchman. Italy has knocked its parliament down and handed 
the whip to Signor Mussolini to thrash Italian democracy and 
bureaucracy into some sort of order and efficiency. In Spain the 
king and the military commander-in-chief have refused to stand 
any more demoLr<itic nonsense, and taken the law into their own 
hands. In Russia a minority of devoted Marxists maintain by 
sheer force such government as is possible in the teeth of an in- 
tensely recalcitrant peasantry. In England wc should welcome 
anotlier Cromwell but for two considerations. First, there is no 
Cromwell. Second, lustory teaches us that if there were one, and 
he again ruled us by military force after trying every sort of narlia- 
ment ani finding each worse than the other, he would be worn 
out 01 dead alter a few years; and then we should return like the 
sow to her wallowing in the mire and leave the restored profiteers 
to wreak on the corpse of the worn-out-ruler the spite they dared 
not express whilst he was alive. Thus our inability to govern our- 
selves lands us in such a mess that wc hand the job over to any 
person strong enough to undertake it; and then our unwillingness 
to be governed at all makes us turn against the strong person, the 
Cromwell or M JS.solmi, as an intolerable tyrant, and relapse into 
the condition of Bunyan's Simple, Sloth, and Presumption the 
moment his back is turned or his body buried. We clamor for a 
despotic discipline out of the miseries of our anarchy, and, when 
wc get it, clamor out of the severe regulation of our law and order 
for what wc call liberty. At each blind rush from one extreme to 
the other wc empty the baby out with the bath, learning nothing 
from our experience, and furnishing examples of the abuses of 
power and the horrors of liberty without ascertaining the limits 
of cither. 
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Let us see whether we cannot clear up this matter of government 
versus liberty a little before we give up the human race as politically 
hopeless. 

69 

THE NATURAL LIMIT TO LIHLRTY 

Once for all, we are not born free; and we never can be free. When 
all the human tyrants are slain or deposed there will still be the 
supreme tyrant that can never be slain or deposed, and that tyrant 
is Natuic. However easygoing Nature may be in the South Sea 
Islands, where you can bask in thesun and have food for the trouble 
of picking it up, even there you have to build yourself a hut, and, 
being a woman, to beai and rear children with travail and trouble. 
And, as the men are handsome and tjuarrelsomc and jealous, and, 
having little else to do except make love, con\binc e\crcise with 
sport by killing oneanolher, you have to defend youiself with your 
own hands. 

But in our latitudes Nature is a hard taskmaster. In priinili\e 
conditic>ns it was only by working strenously early and late that 
we could feed and clothe and shelter ourselves sulTicicntly to be 
able to survi\'c the rigors of our climate. We were often beaten by 
famine and Hood, wolves and untimely rain and stoims, and at 
best the women had to bear large families to make up ibr the deaths 
of children. They had to make the dollies of tlie family and bake 
its bread as well as cook its meals. Such leisure as a moclcni woman 
enjoys was not nieicly rcprdiensihic: it was impossible. A chief 
had to work hard for his powc' and privilege^' as lawgiver, adminis- 
trator, and chief of police; and had even Jus most pampeied wife 
attempted to live as idly and wastefiiliy as ihousanus of ordinary 
ladies now do with impunity, he would certamly ha\e corrected 
her wTth a stick as thick as his thumb, and been held not only 
guiltless, but coiiimcndably ac(i\c in the ilischargc of his obvious 
social duty. And tiie women were expected io do the like by their 
daughters instead of leaching thep>, as Victorian ladies did, that 
to do anything useful is disgraceful, and that if, as inevitably hap- 
pens, something useful has to be done, vou must ring for a servant 
and Ly no mean.' do it yourself. 

Now commcrciai civilization has been at root nothing nioic than 
the invention of w'ays of doing Nature’s tasks with lc')S labor. Men 
of science invent because tliey want to discover Natuie's secrets; 
but such popular invent iiuis as the bow and spear, the spade and 
plough, tlic wheel and arch, come from the desire to make work 
easier out of dook ? Indoors the spinnuig wheel and loom, the 
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frying-pan and poker, the scrubbing brush and soap, the needle 
and safety pin, make domestic work easier. Some inventions make 
the work harder, but also much shorter and more intelligent, or 
else they make operations possible that were impossible before: 
for instance, the alphabet, Arabic numerals, ready reckoners, 
logarithms, and algebra. When instead of putting your back into 
your work you put the horse’s or ox’s back into it, and later on set 
steam and explosive spirits and electricity to do the work of the 
strained backs, a state of things is reached in which it becomes 
possible for people to have less work than is good for them instead 
of more. The needle becomes a sewing machine, the sweeping brush 
becomes a vacuum cleaner, and both are driven from a sw’itch in 
the wall by an engine miles away instead of being treadled and 
wielded by foot and hand. In Chapter 42 w'e had a glance at the 
way in which wc lost the old manual skill and knowledge of 
materials and of buying and selling, first through division of labor 
(a very important invention), and then through machinery. If you 
engage a servant today who has been trained at a first-rate institu- 
tion m the use of all the most modern domestic machinery, and 
take her down to a country house, 1 will not go quite so far yet 
as to w'arn you that thougli she knows how to work the buttons on 
an automatic electric lift or step on and off an escalator without 
falling on her nose, she cannot walk up or downstairs; but it 
may come to that before long. Meanwhile you will have on your 
hands a supcrcivilized woman whom you will be glad to replace 
by a girl from the nearest primitive village, if any primitive villages 
are left in your neighborhood. 

Let us, however, confine ourselves to the bearing of all this on that 
pet topic of the leisured class, our personal liberty. 

What is liberty? Leisure. Wiat is leisure? Liberty. If you can at 
any moment in the day say “I can do as I please for the next hour” 
then for that hour you are at liberty. If you say “I must now do 
such and such things during the next hour whether I like it or not” 
then you are not at liberty for that hour in spite of Magna Carta, 
the Declaration of Rights (or of Independence), and all the other 
political title-deeds of your so-called freedom. 

May I, without being too intrusive, follow you throughout your 
daily routine? You arc wakened in the morning, whether you like 
it or not, either by a servant or by that nerve-shattering abomina- 
tion an alarum clock. You must get up and light the fire and wash 
and dress and prepare and eat your bieakfast. So far, no liberty. 
You simply must. Then you have to make your bed, wash up the 
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breakfast things, sweep and tidy-up the place, and tidy yourself up, 
which means that you must more or less wash and re-dress your 
person until you arc presentable enougli to go out and buy fresh 
supplies of food and do other necessary shopping. Every meal you 
take involves preparation, including cooking, and washing up 
afterwards. In the course of these activities you will have to travel 
from place to place, which even in the house often means treadmill 
work on the stairs. You musi: rest a little occasionally. And finally 
you must go to sleep for eight hours. 

In addition to all this you must earn the money to do your shop- 
ping and pa y your rent and rates. This you can do in two main ways. 
You can work in some business for at least eight hours a day, plus 
the journeys to and from the place where you work. Or you can 
marry, in which case you will have to do for your husband and 
children all the preparation of meals and marketing that you had 
to do for yourself, to wash and dress the children until they arc able 
to wash and dress themselves, and to do all the other things that 
belong to the occupation of wife and mother, including the ad- 
ministration of most of the family income. If you add up all the 
hours you are forced to spend in these ways, and subtract them 
from the twenty-four hours allowed you by Nature to get through 
them in. the remainder will be your daily leisure: that is, your 
liberty. Historians and journalists and political orators may assure 
you that the defeat of the Armada, the cutting off of King Charles’s 
head, the substitution of Dutch William for Scottish James on the 
throne, the passing of the Married Women’s Property Acts, and 
the conquest by the Suffrageiies of foi Women, have set you 
free; and in moments of enthusiasm roused by these assurances 
you may sing ferv ently that Britons never never will be slaves. But 
though all these events may have done away v^ith certain grievances 
from which you might be suffering if they had not occurred, they 
have added nothing to your leisure and therefore nothing to your 
liberty. The only Acts of Parliament that have really increased 
liberty: that is, added to the number of minutes in which a woman’s 
time is her own, arc the Factory Acts which reduced her hours of 
industrial labor, the Sunday Observance Acts which forbid com- 
mercial w'ork on every seventh day, and the Bank Holiday Acts. 

You sec, then, that the common trick of speaking of liberty as if 
we were all either free or slave.s, is a foolish one. Nature docs not 
allow any of us to lx wholly free. In respect of eating and drinking 
and washing and dressing and sleeping and the other necessary 
occasions of physical life, the niosi incorrigible tramp, sacrificing 
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every decency and honesty to freedom, is as much a slave for at 
least ten or eleven hours a day as a const]tutional king, who has to 
live an almost entirely dictated life. An enslaved negress who has 
six hours a day to herself has more liberty than a "‘free*’ white 
woman who has only three. The white woman is free to go on strike, 
and the negress is not; but the negress can console herself by her 
freedom to commit suicide (fundamentally much the same thing)„ 
and by pitying the Englishwoman because, having so much less 
liberty, she is only poor white trash. 

Now in our desire for liberty we all sympathize wilh the tramp. 
Our difference from him, when we do differ, is that some of us 
want leisure so that wc may be able to work hai der at the things 
we like than slaves, except under the most brutal con^pulsion, work 
at the things they must do. The tramp wastes his leisure and is 
miserable: we want to employ our Icisuie and be happy Lor leisure, 
rcineniber, li not rest. Rest, like sleep, is compulsory. Genuine 
leisure is freedom to do as we please, not to do nothing. 

As I write, a fierce fight between the miners and the minc-owmers 
has culminated m the increase of tne miners* daily working hours 
from seven to eight. It is said that the miners want a seven hours 
working day. This is the wrong way to put it. What the miners want 
IS not seven houis mining but seventeen hours off. out of which 
Nature will take at least ten for her occasions, and locomotion 
another. Thus the miner, by rigidly economizing his time, cutting 
out all loafing, and bemg fortunate in the weather mid season, 
might Cv:)nceivably manage to have six hours ofcffective leisure out 
of the twenty-four on the basis of seven hours earning and eleven 
hours for sleep, recreation, loating and locomotion. And it is tliis 
six hours of liberty that he wants to increase. Even when the im- 
mediate object of his clamor for shorter hours of work is only a 
mask for his real intention of working as long as before but re- 
ceiving overtime pay (half as much again) for the last hour, his 
final object is to obtain more monev to spend on his leisure, 'fhe 
pieceworker, the moment the piecework rate enables him to earn 
as much in three or lour days as he has been accustomed to cam 
in a week, is as likely as not to take two or three days off instead of 
working as long as before for twice as much money. He wants 
leisure more than money. 

But the conclusive instance is that of property. Women desire to 
be women of property because property secures to them the maxi- 
mum of leisure. The w oman of property need not get up at six in 
the morning to light the fire. She need not prepare her husband’s 
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breakfast nor her own. She need not wash-up nor empty the slops 
nor make the beds. She need not do the marketing, nor any shop- 
ping except the sort she enjoys. She need not bother more about 
her children than she cares to. She need not even brush her own 
hair; and if she must still eat and sleep and wash and move from 
place to place, these operations are made as luxurious as possible. 
She can count on at least twelve hours leisure every day. She may 
work harder at trying on new dresses, hunting, dancing, visiting, 
receiving, bridge, tennis, mountain climbing, or any other hobby 
she may have, than a laborer’s wife works at her compulsory 
housekeeping; but she is doing what she likes all the time, and not 
what she must. And so, having her fill of liberty, she is usually an 
ardent supporter of every political movement that protects her 
privilege, and a strenuous and sometimes violently abusive oppon- 
ent of every political movement that threatens to curtail her leisure 
or reduce the quantity of money at her disposal for its enjoyment. 
She clings to her position because it gives her the utmost possible 
liberty; and her grievance is that she finds it difficult to obtain and 
retain domestic servants because, though she offers them higher 
wages and better food and lodging and surroundings than they 
can secure for themselves as industrial employees, she also offers 
them less freedom, Their time, as they say, is never their own 
except for occasional evenings out. Formerly women of all classes, 
from governesses to scullery^ maids, went into domestic service 
because the only alternative was rough work in unbearably coarse 
company, and because, with comparatively gentle dispositions, 
they were for the most part illiterate and ignorant. Nowadays, 
being imprisoned in schools daily for at least nine years, they are 
no longer illiterate; and there are many occupations open to them 
(for instance, in city offices) that w'ere formerly reserved for men. 
Even in rough employment the company is not so rough as it used 
to be; besides, w'omen of gentle nurture are no longer physically 
disabled for them by the dress and habits that made the Victorian 
woman half an invalid A hundred years ago a housemaid was so 
different from a herring-gutter or a ragpicker that she was for all 
business purposes an animal of another species. Today they are 
all “young ladies’* in their leisure hours; and the single fact that a 
housemaid has less leisure than an industrial employee makes it 
impossible to obtain a housemaid w'ho is not half imbecile in a 
factory towai, and not easy to get onem a fishing port. 

It is the same with men. But do not conclude that every woman 
and every man desires freedom above all things. Some people arc 
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very much afraid of it. They are so conscious that they cannot fend 
for themselves either industrially or morally that they feet that the 
only safe condition for them is one of tutelage, in which they will 
always have someone to tell them not only what to do but how to 
behave. Women of this kind seek domestic service, and men 
military service, not in spite of tlie forfeiture of their freedom but 
because of it. Were it not for this factor in the problem it would be 
harder to get domestic servants and soldiers than it is \ et the ideal 
of the serviuit and soldier is not continual tutelage and service: it 
is tutelage relieved by an occasional spree. I'hcy both want to be as 
free as they dare. Again, the very last tiling the ordinary industrial 
male worker wants is to have to think about his work. That is the 
manager’s job. V/hat he wants to think about is his play. For its 
sake he wants his worktime to be as short, and his playtime as long, 
as he can afford. Women, from domestic necessity and habit, are 
more accustomed to think about their work than men; for a house- 
wife must both work and manage; but she also is glad when her 
work is over. 

The great problem of the distribution of the national income thus 
becomes also a problem of the distribution, of necessary work and 
tlie distribution of leisure or liberty. And tliis leisure or liberty is 
what we all desire: it is the sphere of romance and infinite pos*i- 
bilitics, whilst worklime is the sphere of cut and dried compulsory 
reality. All the inventions and expedients by which labor is made 
more producti\c arc hailed with enthusiasm, and called progress, 
because the> make more liberty possible for us. Unfortunately, we 
distribute the leisure gained by the invention of the machines in 
the most absurd wa} that can be conceived. Take your woman of 
property whom wc have just discussed, with her fifteen hours 
leisure out of the Iwcntyfour. How docs she obtain that leisure? 
Not by inventing anything, but by owning machines invented by 
somebody else and keeping the leisure they produce all to herself, 
leaving those who actually work the machines with no more leisure 
than they had before. Do not blame her: she cannot help herself, 
poorlaoy! that is Capitalist law. 

Look at it in tlie broader case of the whole nation. Modern 
methods of production enable each person in the nation to produce 
much more than they need consume to keep themselves alive and 
reproduce themselves. Tliat means that modern methods produce 
not only a national fund of wealth but a national fund of leisure 
or liberty. Now just as you can distribute the wealth so as to make 
a few people monstrously rich whilst leaving all the rest as poor as 
VOL. II Cl 
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before, you can distribute the leisure in such a way as to make a 
few people free for fifteen hours a day whilst the rest remain as 
they were, with barely four hours to dispose of as they please. And 
this is exactly what the institution of private property has done, 
and why a demand for its abolition and for the equal distribution 
of the naiional leisure or liberty among the whole population has 
arisen under the banner of Socialism. 

Let us try to make a rough picture of what would happen if 
leisure, and consequently productive work, were equally distri- 
buted. Let us pretend that if wc all worked four hours a day for 
thirtyfive years each of us could live as well as persons with at least 
a thousand a year do now. Let us assume that this state of things 
has been established by general agreement, involving a compromise 
between the people who want to work only two hours and live 
on a fivc-hundred-a-year scale and those who want to work four 
hours and live twice as expensively! 

The difficulty then arises that some kinds of work will not fit 
themselves into instalments of four hours a day. Suppose you are 
married, for example. If your husband is in business there is no 
trouble for him. He docs every day what he now does on Saturday: 
that is, begins at nine and knocks off at one. But what about your 
work? The most important work in the world is that of bearing 
and rearing children; for without that the human race would 
presently be extinct. All women’s privileges are based on that fact. 
Now a woman cannot be pregnant for four hours a day, and normal 
for the rest of it. Nor can she nurse hei infant for four hours and 
neglect it until nine next morning It is true that pregnancy does not 
involve complete and continuous disablement from every other 
productive activity: indeed, no fact »s better established by experi- 
ence than that any attempt to treat it as such is morbid and 
dangerous. As some writers inelegantly express it, it is not a whole 
time job. Nursing is much more continuously exacting, as children 
in institutions who receive only what ignorant people call neces- 
sary attention mostly die, whilst home children who are played 
with and pelted and coddled and tossed and sung-to survive with 
a dirty rag or two for clothing, and a thatched cabin with one room 
and a clay floor for habitation. 

A four hours working day, then, does not mean that everybody 
can begin work at nine and leave off at one. Pregnancy and nursing 
are only items in the long list of vitally important occupations that 
cannot be interrupted and resumed at the sound of a hooter. It 
is possible in a facior> to keep a continuous process going by having 
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six shifts of workers to succeed one another during the iwcntyfour 
hours, so that each shift works no more than four hours; but a 
ship, being a home as well as a workplace, cannot accommodate 
six crews. Even if we built warships big enough to hold 5000 and 
carry food for them, the shifts could not retire from Jutland battles 
at the end of each spell of four hours. Nor is such leisure as is 
possible on board ship the equivalent of shore leisure, as the 
leisured passengers, with their silly deck games, and their agonized 
scamperings fore and aft for exercise know only too well. 

Then there arc the jobs that cannot be done in shifts because they 
must be done by the same person throughout with a continuance 
that stretches human endurance to the utmost limit. A chemist or 
physicist watching an experiment, an astronomer watching an 
eclipse, a doctor or nurse watching a difiicult cose, a Cabinet 
minister dealing with news from the front during a war, a farmer 
saving his hay in the face of an unfavorable weather forecast, or a 
body of scavengers clearing away a snowfall, must go on if neces- 
sary until the> drop, four hours or no four hours. HandePs way of 
composing on oratorio was to work at it night and day until it was 
finished, keeping himself awake as best he might. Explorers are 
lucky if they do not die of exhaustion, as many of them have, from 
prolonged effort and endurance. 

A four hour working day therefore, though just as feasible as an 
eight hour day is now, or the five day week which is the latest cry, 
is in practice only a basis of calculation. In factory and office work, 
and cognate occupations out of doors, it can be carried out liter- 
ally. It may mean short and frequent holidays or long and rare ones. 
1 do not know what happens to you in this respect; but in my own 
case, in spite of the most fervent resolutions to order my work more 
sensibly, and of the fact that an author’s w^ork can as a rule quite 
well be divided into limited daily periods, 1 am usually obliged to 
work myself to the verge of a complete standstill and then go away 
for many weeks to recuperate. Eight or nine months overwork, 
and three or four months change and overleisurc, is very common 
among professional persons. 

Then there is a vital difference between routine work and what is 
called creative or original work. When you hear of a man achieving 
eminence by working sixteen hours a day for thirty years, you may 
admire that apparently unnatural feat; but you must not conclude 
that he has any other sort of ability: in fact you may quite safely 
put him down as quite incapable of doing anything that has not 
been done befoi e, and doing it in the old way. He never has to think 
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or invent. To him today’s work is a repetition of yesterday’s work. 
CQmpare him, for example, with Napoleon. If you are interested 
in the lives of such people you are probably tired of hearing how 
Napoleon could keep on working with fierce energy long after all 
the members of his council were so exhausted that they could not 
even pretend to keep awake. But if you study the less often quoted 
memoirs of his secretary Bourrienne you will learn that Napoleon 
often moodled about for a week at a time doing nothing but play 
with children or read trash or waste his time helplessly. During his 
enforced leisure in St Helena, which he enjoyed so little that he 
probably often exclaimed, after Cowper’s Selkirk, “Reiter live in 
the midst of alarms than reign in this horrible place”, he was asked 
how long a general lasted. He replied, “Six years”. An American 
president is not expected to last more than four years, in England, 
where there is no law to prevent a worn-out dotard from being 
Prime Minister, even so imposing a parliamentary figure as Glad- 
stone had to be practically superannuated when he tried to con- 
tinue into the eighteen-nineties the commanding activities which 
had exhausted him in the seventies. To descend to more common- 
place instances you cannot make an accountant work as long as a 
bookkeeper, nor a historian as contiiiuousiy as a scrivener or 
typist, though they are performing Ihe same arithmetical and 
manual operations. One v.'ill be tired out in ilirec hours: the other 
can do eight without turning a hair w'itii the help of a snack or a 
cup of tea to relieve her boredom occasionally. In the face of such 
diiferenccs vou cannot distribute w'ork equally and uniformly in 
quantities measures by lime. What you can do u to give the workers 
on the whole, equal le.suic, bearing in mind that lv^t and recupera- 
tion are not leisure, and that t>eriods of necessary recuperation in 
idleness must be counted as work, and often very irksome work, to 
those who have been prostrated by extraordinary clforts excessively 
prolonged. 

The long and short of it is that freedom with a large F, general 
and complete, has no pla^.e in nature. In practice tlic questions that 
arinc in its name are, first, bow much leisure can wc atford to allow 
ourselves? and second, how far can wc be fjcr nutted to do what we 
like when vve arc at leisure? LWr instance, may we hunt stags on 
Dartmoor? Some of us say no; and if our opinion become*? law, 
the liberty of the Dartmoor Hunt will be curtailed to that extent. 
May wc play golf on Sundays d.unng chu’rch hours? Queen Eliza- 
beth would not only have said no, but made churchgoing com- 
pulsory, and thereby ha\ e made Sunday half-holiday instead of a 
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whole one. Nowadays we enjoy the liberty of Sunday golf. Under 
Charles II, on the other hand, women were not allowed to attend 
Quaker meetings, and were flogged if they did. In fact attendance 
at any sort of religious service except that of the Church of England 
was a punishable offence; and though it was not possible? to enforce 
this law fully against Roman Catholics and Jews, its penalties were 
ruthlessly inflicted on George Fox and John Bunyan, though King 
Charles himself sympathized with them. It cost us a revolution to 
establish comparative “liberty of conscience”: and we can now 
build and attend handsome temples of The Church of Christ 
Scientist, and form fantastic Separatist sects by the score if it 
pleases us.' 

On the other hand many things that we were free to do formerly 
we may not do now. In England until quite lately, as in Italy to this 
day, when a woman married, all her property became her hus- 
band's; and if she had the ill luck to marry a drunken blackguard, 
he could leave her to make a home for herself and her children by 
her o'vn work, and then come back and seize everything she 
possessed and spend it in drink and debauchery. He could do it 
again and again, and sometimes did. Attempts to remedy this were 
denounced by happily married pious people as attacks on the 
sanctity of the marriage tie; and women who advocated a change 
were called unwomanly; but at last commonsense and decency pre- 
vailed; and in England a married woman is now so well protected 
from plunder and rapine committed by her husband that a Married 
Men’s Rights agitation has begun. 

Outside the home a factory owner might and did work little 
children to death with impunity, and do or leave undone anything 
he liked in his factor\ . Today he can no more do what he likes there 
than you can do what you like in Westminster Abbey. He is com- 
pelled by law to put up in a conspicuous place a long list of the 
things he must do and the things he may not do, whether he likes 
it or not. And when he is at leisure he is still subject to laws that 
restrict his freedom and impose duties and observances on him. 
He may not drive his motor car faster than twenty miles an hour 
(though he always does), and must drive on the left and pass on the 
right in England, and drive to the right and pass on the IcA in 
France. In public he must wear at least some clothing, even when 
he is taking a sunbath. He may not shoot wild birds or catch fish 
for sport except during certain seasons of tjie year; and he may not 
shoot children for sport at all. And the liberty of women in these 
respects is limited as the liberty of men is. 
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I need not bother you with more instances: you can think of 
dozens for yourself. Suffice it that without leisure there is no 
liberty, and without law there is no secure leisure. In an ideal free 
State, the citizen at leisure would find herself headed off by a police 
officer (male or female) whenever she attempted to do something 
that her fellow citizens considered injurious to them, or even to 
herself; but the assumption would be that she had a most sacred 
right to do as she pleased, however eccentric her conduct might 
appear, provided it was not mischievous. It is the contrary assump- 
tion that she must not do anything that she is not expressly licensed 
to do, like a child who must come to its mother and ask leave to 
do anything that is not in the daily routine, that destroys liberty. 
There is in British human nature, and I daresay in human nature in 
general, a very strong vein of pure inhibitiveness Never forget the 
children in Punch, who, discussing how to amuse themselves, 
decided to find out what the baby was doing and tell it it mustnt, 
Forbiddance is an exercise of power; and we all have a will to 
personal power w liich conflicts with the will to social freedom. It 
is right that it should be jealously resisted when a leads to acts of 
irresponsible tyranny. But when ail is said, the people w ho shout 
for freedom w'ilhout understanding its limitations, and call 
Socialism or any other advance in civilization slavery because it 
involves new laws as well as new liberties, arc as obstructive to the 
extensiof! of leisure and liberty as the more numerous victims of 
the Inhibirion Complex who, it' they could, would handcuff' every- 
body rather than face the risk of having their noses punched by 
somebody. 

70 

RENT OF ABILITY 

Having cleared tip the Liberty question by a digression (which 
must ha\e been a relief) from the contemplation of capital running 
aw\ay with us, ]'»crhaps another digression oti the equally confused 
question of the ditferenecs in ability between one person and 
another mav not be out of place; for tne same people wlio are in a 
continual scare about losing the liberty which they have mostly 
not got are usually much troubled about these uiffercnces. Years 
ago I wfotc a small book entitled Socialism and Superior Brains 
which I need not repeat here, as it is still accessible. It was a reply 
to the late William Hurrell Mallock, w'ho rook it as a matter of 
course, apparentb', tlml the proper use of cieverncss in this world 
is to take advantage of .Niupid people to obtain a larger share than 
they of the nation’s income. Rascally as tliis notion is, it is too 
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common to be ignored. The proper social use of brains is to increase 
the amount of wealth to be divided, not to grab an unfair share of 
it: and one of the most difTicult of our police problems is to pre- 
vent this grabbing, because it is a principle of C apitalism that 
everyone shall use not only her land and capital, hm her cunning, 
to obtain as much money for herself as possible, ("apitalism indeed 
compels her to do so by making no other piovision foi the clever 
ones than what they can make out of their cleverness. 

Let us begin by taking the examples which delight and dazzle 
us: that is, the possessors of some lucrative personal talent. A lady 
with a wonderful voice can hire a conceit room to sing iri, and 
admit nobody who does not pay her. A gentleman able to paint a 
popular picture cars hang it in a gallery with a turnstile at the door, 
passable or4ly on payment. A surgeon who has mastered a danger- 
ous operation can say to his patient, m effect, “Your money ©r 
your life”. CJiants, midgets, Siamese twins, and iwo-lieadcd singers 
exhibit IficmscKcs for money as monsters. Attractive ladies receive 
presents enough to make them richer than their plainer or more 
scrupulous neighbors. So do fascinating male dancing paitncrs. 
Popular actresses sometimes insist on being pampeied and allowed 
to commit all sorts of follies and extravagances on the ground that 
they cannot keep up their peculiar charm without them; and the 
public countenances their exactions fondly. 

I'hesc ca^es need not worry us. They arc very scarce' indeed if 
they became common their power to enrich w'ould vanish. They 
do not confer cither industrial power or political privilege. The 
world is not lulcd by prima donnas ani! painters. tw'O-hcadcd 
nightingales and surgical baronets, as it is by financiers and in- 
dustrial organizers Cjeniuses and monsters ma; make a great 
deal of money; but they have to work for it. I myself, through the 
accident of a lucrative talent, have sometimes made more than a 
hundred time.s as much money in a year as my father ever did; but 
he, as an empIo>cr, had more power over the lives of others than 
1. A practical political career would stop my professional career at 
once. It is true tluit 1 or any other possessor of a lucrative talent or 
charm can buy land and industrial incomes with our spare money, 
and thus become landlords and capitalists. But if that resource 
were cut off, by Socialism or any other change in the general con- 
stitution of society, I iloubt whether anyone would grudge us our 
extra spending money. An attempt by the Government to tax it so 
as to reduce us to the level of ordinary mortals would probably be 
highly unpopular, because the pleasure we give is delightful and 
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widespread, whilst the harm we do by our conceit and tantrums 
and jealousies and spoihness is narrowly limited to the unfortunate 
few who are in personal contact with us. A prinia donna with a 
rope of pearls ten feet long and a coronet of Kohinoors docs not 
make life any worse for the girl with a string of beads who, by 
buying a live shilling ticket, helps to pay for the pearls: she makes 
it better by enchanting it. 

Besides, we know by our own experience, not only of prima 
donnas but of commercial millionaires, that icgular daily personal 
expenditure cannot be carried beyond that of the richest class to 
be found in the community. Persons richer than that, like Cecil 
Rhodes, Andrew Carnegie, and Alfred Nobel, the inventor of 
dynamite (to name only the dead), cannot spend their incomes, and 
are forced to give away money in millions for galleries and 
museums which they fill with magnificent collections and then 
leave to the public, or fi>r universities, or ch inches, oi prizes, or 
scholarships, or any soil of public object that appeals to them. If 
equality of income were general, a frcMk income here and there 
would not enable its possessor to live diffeiently from the rest. A 
popular soprano might be able to till the Albert I lall for 100 nights 
in succession at a guinea a head for admission; but she could not 
obtain a lady’s maid unless ladies’ maids were a social institution. 
Nor could she leave a farthing to her children unless inheritance 
were a social institution, nor bti> an unearned and as yet unpre*- 
duced income for them unless Capitalism were a social institution. 
Thus, thouvrh it is always quite easy for a Go'ernment to check- 
mate any attempt of an individual lo become richer than her 
neighbors by supertaxing her or dire«.tly prohibiting her methods, 
it is unlikely that a will ever be worth while to do so where the 
method is the exercise of a popular pcisonal talent. 

But when wc come to that particular talent w'hich makes its 
money out of the exercise of other people’s talents, the case be- 
comes gravely diffeient To allow Cleopatra to make money out 
of her charms is one thing, to allow a trader to become enormously 
rich by engaging five hundred Ckopatras at len pounds a week or 
less, and hiimg them out at ten pounds a day or more, is quite 
another. We may forgive a burglar in our admiration of his skill 
and nerve; but for the fence who makes money by purchasing the 
burglar’s booty at a tenth of its value it is impossible to feel any 
sympathy. When w'e come to reputable women and lionest men we 
find that they arc exploited in the same way. Civilization makes 
matters worse in this respect, because civihzation means division 
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of labor. Remember the pin makers and pin machines. In a primi- 
tive condition of society the maker of an article saves the money 
to buy the materials, selects them, purchases them, and, having 
made the article out of these materials, sells it to the user or con- 
sumer. To-day the raising of the money to buy the nuitcrials is a 
separate business; the selection and purchasing is another separate 
business; the making is divided between several workers or else 
done by a machine tended by a young person; and the marketing 
is yet another separate business. Indeed it is much more com- 
plicated than that, because the separate businesses of buying 
materials and marketing products are themselves divided into 
several separate business; so that between the origin ol’thc product 
in raw material from the hand of Nature and its final sale across 
the counter to you there may be dozens of middlemen, of whom 
you complain because they each take a toll which raises the price 
to you, and it is impossible for you to find out how many of them 
are really necessary agents in the process and how many mere 
intercepters and parasites. 

The same complication is found in that large part of the world's 
work which consists, not in making things, but in service. ITic 
woman who once took the wool that her husband had just shorn 
from their sheep, and with her own hands transformed it into a 
garment and sold it to the wearer, or clothed her family with it, is 
now replaced by a financier, a shipper, a wool broker, a weaving 
mill, a wholesaler, a shopkeeper, a shop assistant, and Heaven 
knows how many others besides, each able to do her own bit of 
tlie process but ignorant of the other bits, and unable to do even 
her own bit until all the others are doing their bits at the same time. 
Any one of them without ihe others would be like an artillery man 
without a cannon or a shop assistant with nothing to sell. 

Now if you go through all these indispensable parties to any in- 
dustry or service, you will come on our question of exceptional 
ability in its most pressing and dangerous form. You will find, for 
instance, that whereas any ablebodied normal woman can be 
trained to become a competent shop assistant, or a shorthand 
typist and operator of a calculating machine (arithmetic is done 
by machines nowadays), or a factory hand, or a teacher, hardly 
five out of every hundred can manage a business or administer an 
estate or handle a large capital. The number of persons who can 
do what they are told is always gieatly in excess of the number 
who can tell others what to do. If an educated woman asks for 
more than four or five pounds a week in business, nobody asks 
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whether she is a good woman or a bad one: the question is, is 
there a post for her in which she will have to make decisions, and 
if so, can she be trusted to make them. If the answer is yes, she will 
be paid more than a liv ing wage: if not, no. 

Even when there is no room for original decisions, and there is 
nothing to do but keep other people hard at their allotted work, 
and maintain discipline generally, the ability to do this is an ex- 
ceptional gift and has a special value. It may be nothing more 
admirable than the result of a combination of brute energy with 
an uiiamiable indifference to the feelings of others; but its value is 
unquestionable: it makes its possessor a forewoman or foreman 
in a factory, a wardress in a prison, a matron in an institution, a 
sergeant in the army, a mistress in a school, and the like. Both the 
managing people and the mere disciplinarians may be, and often 
are, heartily detested; but they are so necessary that any body of 
ordinary persons left without what they call superiors, will im- 
mediately elect them. A crew of pirates, subject to no laws except 
the laws of nature, will elect a bo.itswam to order them about and 
a captain to lead them and navigate the ship, thougJi the one may 
be the most insuderable bully and the other the most tyrannical 
scoundrel on board. In the revolutionary army of Napoleon an 
expeditionary troop of dragoons, commanded by an officer who 
became cerrified and shammed illness, insisted on the youngest of 
their number, a boy of sixteen taking command, because he was 
an aristocrat, and they were accustomed to make aristocrats think 
for them. I le afterwards became General Marbot: you will find the 
incident lecordcd in his memoirs. Every woman knows that the 
most stropgmhidcd woman in the house can set up a domestic 
tyranny whim is sometimes a reign of terror. Without directors 
most of us w'ojld be like riderless horses in a crowded street. The 
pliilosopher Herbert Spencer, though a very clever man, had the 
amiable trait in his character of an intense dislike to coercion. He 
could not bring himself even to coerce his horse; and the result was 
that he had to sell it and go on foot, because the horse, uncoerced, 
could do nothing but stop and graze. Tolstoy, equally a professed 
humanitarian, tamed and managed the wildest noises; but he did 
it by the usual method of making things unpleasant for the horse 
until it obeyed him. 

However, horses and human beings are adike in that they very 
seldom object to lx: dirci-ted: they are usually only too glad to be 
saved the trouble of thinking and planning for themselves. Un- 
governable people are the exception and not the rule. When 
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authority is abused and subordination made humiliating, both are 
resented; and anything from a mutiny to a revolution may ensue; 
but there is no instance on record of a beneficially and tactfully 
exercised authority provoking any reaction. Our mental laziness 
is a guarantee of our docility: the mother who says ‘‘flow dare you 
go out without asking my leave?'* presently finds herself exclaiming 
“Why cant you think for yourself instead of running to me for 
everything?" But she w ould be greatly astonished if a rude motor 
car manufacturer said to her “Why cant you make a car for your- 
self instead of running to me for it?" 

I am myself by profession what is called an original thinker, my 
business being to question and test all the established creeds and 
codes to see how far they are still valid and how far worn out or 
superseded, and even to draft new creeds and codes. But creeds 
and codes aie only two out of the hundreds of useful articles that 
make for a good life. All the other articles 1 have to take as they 
are offered to me on the authority of tliose who understand them; 
so that though many people who cannot bear to have an established 
creed or code questioned regard me as a dangerous revolutionary 
and a most insubordinate fellow, I have to he in most matters as 
docile a creature as you could desire to meet. When a railway 
porter directs me to number teii platform 1 do not strike him to 
earth with a shout of “Dowm with tyranny!" and rush violently to 
number one platform. I accept his direction because I want to be 
directed, and want to get into the right train. No doubt if the porter 
bullied and abused me, and I, after submitting to this, found that 
my train really started from number seven platform and that the 
number ten tram landed me in Portsmouth when my proper 
destination was Birmingham, 1 should rise up against that porter 
and do what 1 could to contrive his downfall; but if he had been 
reasonably civil anJ had directed me aright i should rally to his 
defence if any attempt were made to depose him. i have to be 
housekept-for, nursed, doctored, and generally treated like a child 
in all sorts of situations in which I do not know what to do; and 
far from resenting such tutelage 1 am only too glad to avail myself 
of it. The first time I was ever in one of those electric lifts which the 
passengers work for themselves instead of being taken up and 
down by a conductor pulling at a rope, I almost cried, and was im- 
mensely relieved when 1 stepped out alive. 

You may think I am wandering from our point; but 1 know too 
well by experience that there is likely to be at the back of your mind 
a notion that it is in our nature to resent authority and subordin- 
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ation as such, and that only an unpopular and stern coercion can 
maintain them. Have I not indeed just been impressing on you that 
the miseries of the world today arc due in great part to our objec- 
tion ^ not mcrcl>' to bad government, but to being governed at all? 
But you must distinguish. It is true that we dislike being interfered 
with, and want to do as wc like when we know what to do, or think 
we know. But when there is something that obviously must be 
done, and only five in every hundred of us know how to do it, then 
the odd ninetyfivc will not merely be led by the five: they will 
clamor to be led, and will, if necessary, kill anyone who obstructs 
the leaders. That is why it is so easy for ambitious humbugs to get 
accepted as leaders. No doubt competent leadership may be made 
unpopular by bad manners and pretension to general superiority; 
and subordination may be made intolerable by humiliation. 
Leaders who produce these results should be ruthlessly cashiered, 
no matter how ctMupetent they are in other respects, because they 
destroy self-respect and happiness, and create a dangerous resent- 
ment complex which reduces the competence cind upsets the 
tempers of tliose whom they lead. But you may take it as certain 
that authority and subordination in themselves are never un- 
popular, and can l>e trusted to re-establish themselves after the 
most violenf social convulsion. What is to be feared is less their 
overthrow than the idolization of those who exercise authority 
succcssriJly. Nelson was idolized by his seamen; Lenin was buried 
as a saint by revolutionary Russia; Signor Mussolini is adored in 
Italy as The i.eader (11 Ducc); but no anarch 1st pi caching resistance 
to authoi iiy as such has ever been popular or ever will be. 

Now it is iiuforlunalcly one of the worst vices of the Capitalist 
system that it destroys the social equality that is indispensable to 
natural autbority and subordination. The very word subordin- 
ation, which is ]iiopcrly co-ordination, bePays this perversion. 
Under it directing ability is sold in the maiKet like hsh; and, like 
sturgeon, u is dear because it is scarce. By paying the director more 
than the direclec it creates a diflerencc of class between them; and 
the ditTcccrico of class immediately changes a direction or com- 
mand liich naturnlly would not onl> not be resented but desired 
and begged Ibi. into an assertion of class superiority which is 
fiercely resenied. “Who are you that you should order me about? 
I am as gotvj as you”, is an outburst that never occurs when 
Colonel Smitli gi\es an order to Lieutenant the Duke of Ten- 
counties. But it very often rises to the lips of Mrs Hicks (though 
she nitiy leave it unspoken out of natural politeness Oi fear of con- 
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sequences), who lives in a slum, when she receives from Mrs 
Huntingdon Howard, who lives in a square, an order, however 
helpful to her, given in a manner which emphasi/es, and is meant 
to emphasize, the lady’s conviction that Mrs Hicks is an inferior 
sort of animal. And Mrs Howard sometimes feels, when Lady 
Billionham refuses to know her, that Lord Billionlvim's rank is but 
the guinea’s stamp: her man Huntingdon’s (he eowd foi a’ that. 
Nothing would please her better than to take hei s’.pcuncomcd 
neighbor dow'ii a peg. Wheicasif Mrs Hicks and Mrs Huntingdon 
Howard and Lady Billionham all had equal incomes, and their 
children could intermarry without derogation, lhc^ would never 
dream of quarrelling because they (or their husband >) could tell 
one another what lo do when they did not know thein^ebe^ . Vo be 
told what to do is to escape responsibility tbr its ccmscquences; 
and those who fear any dislike of such telling between equals know 
little of human nature. 

The worst (‘f it is that C apitalism produces a class of perse nis so 
degraded by thcii miserable ciicumstanccs that they are incapable 
of responding to an order civilly g.vcn, and have be fiercely 
scolded or cursed and kicked before any woik c<m he got out of 
thorn: and these poor wretches in turn produce a clas^ o( slave- 
drivers who know no other methods of maintaining discipline. 1 he 
only remedy is not to produce such people. They aic abortions 
produced h> p'overty, and will disappear wath it. 

RclucLinfc to command is a more serious ddf/ciiltv. When a 
couple of soldiers are sent on any duty one of diem naist be made 
a corporal for the occasion, as there must be soiiiconc (o make the 
decisions and be responsible for them. Lisualb both men ob|cct: 
each trying to shove ttie burden on to the other. ^^iJen they diifci 
in this respect the Plutonic rule is to choose the icluclant man, as 
the probability is that the ambitious one is a conceited fool who 
docs not feel the responsibility because he dc>es not understand it. 
This kind of reluctance cannot be ovcicome bv extra pay. It may 
be overcome hy simple coercion, as in the case of common jurors. 
If you arc a direct ratepayer you may lind yourself at any moment 
summoned to serve on a jur> and make decisions involving the 
disgrace or vindication, the imprisonment or frocvlom, the life or 
death of your fellow-creatures, as well as to maintain tire rights of 
the jury against the continual tendency of the Bench to dictate its 
decisions. You arc not paid to do this: you are forced to do it, just 
as men were formeily pressed into the navy or forced to sit in 
Parliament against their will and that of their constituents. 
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But though in the last resort coercion remains available as a 
means of compelling citizens to undertake duties from which they 
shrink, it is found in practice that fitness for special kinds of work 
car lies with it a desire to exercise it, even at serious material dis- 
advantages. Mozart could have made much more money as a valet 
than he did as the greatest composer of his time, and indeed one 
of the greatest composers of all time; nevertheless he chose to be 
a composer and not a valet. He knew that he would be a bad valet, 
and believed that he could be a good composer; and this outweighed 
all money considerations with him. When Napoleon was a sub- 
altern he was by no means a success. When Nelson was a captain 
he was found so unsatisfactory that he was left without a ship on 
half pay for several years. But Napoleon was a great general and 
Nelson a great admiral; and I have not the smallest doubt, nor 
probably have you, that if Napoleon and Nelson had been forced to 
choose between being respectively a drummer boy and a cabin boy 
and being a general and an admiral for the same money, they would 
have chosen the job in which their genius had full scope. They 
would even have accepted less money if they could have secured 
their proper job in no other way. Have we not already noted, in 
Chapter 6, how the capitalist system leaves men of extraordinary 
and beneficient talent poor whilst making nonentities and greedy 
money hunters absurdly rich? 

Let us tiiereforc dismiss the fear that persons of exceptional ability 
need special inducements to exercise tJiat ability to the utmost. 
Experience proves that even the most severe discouragements and 
punishments cannot restrain them from trying to do so. Let us 
return to the real social problem: that of preventing them from 
taking advantage of the vital neccs.sity and relative scarcity of 
certain kinds of ability to extort excessive incomes. 

In socialized services no difTiculty arises. The civil servant, the 
judge, the navy captain, the field marshal, the archbishop, how- 
ever extraordinarily able, gels no more than any routineer of his 
rank and seniority. A real gentleman is not supposed to sell himself 
to the highest bidder: he asks his country for a sufficient provision 
and a dignified position in return for the best work he can do for it. 
A real lady can say no less. But in capitalist commerce they are 
both forced to be cads: that is. to hold up to ransom those to whom 
their sei\ iccb are indispensable, and become rich at their expense. 
The mcr<‘ disciplinarian cannot extort veiy much because disciplin- 
arians of one sort or another are not very scarce. But the organizer 
and financier i-- in n strong position. The owner of a big business. 
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if his employees ask for anything more than a subsistence wage as 
their share of its product, can always say “Well, if you arc not 
satisfied, take the business and work it yourself without me”. This 
they are unable to do. The 1'radc I'nion to which his employees 
belong may be tempted to take him at his word; but it soon finds 
itself unable to carry on, that sort of management not being it*^ 
job. He says in efl'ecL, and often in so many words, “You cannot 
do without me; so you must work on my terms”. I'hev leply with 
perfect truth “Neither can you do without us: let us see you organ- 
ize without any workers to organize”. But he beats them; and the 
reason is not that he can do without them any moie than they can 
do without him (or her), but that his bargain for the use of his 
ability is not really made with them but with tlie landloids whose 
land he is using and the capitalists who have lent him the capital 
foi his cntei prise. It is to them that he can say unanswerably “You 
cannot do without me” They may say “Yes we can. Wc can tell 
the woikers th.at unless they give up everything they can make out 
of our land and capital to us except what is enough to keep them 
alive and renew thcm.selvcs from generation to gcneiation they 
shall starve; because they cannot produce without land and capital, 
and we own all there is available of both.” “That is true” retorts 
the able organizer and financier; “but please to remember that 
without an elaborate scientific organization of their labor they can 
produce no more than a mob of allotment holdcis, or of '•erfs on 
a tenth century manor, vhercas if 1 organize them for you in- 
dustrially and financially I can multiply their product a thousand- 
fold. Even if you have to pay me a large share of the increase due 
to my ability you are still far richer than if you did without me.” 
And to this thci e is noreply . In this way there arises under C apitalism 
not only a rent of lard and a rent of capital (called inteicst), but a 
rent of ability (calico profit); and just as in order to secure equality 
of income it becomes necessary to nationalize land anil capital, so 
it becomes necessary to nationalize ability. We already d<^ this in 
part by taxing profits. But we do it completely only when, as in the 
public services, we giscitdircct national or municipal employment. 

Note that rent of ability is a form of rent olTabor. Rent is a word 
that It is very necessary to understand, and that very few people 
do understand: they think it is only what they have to pay to their 
landlord. But technically rent is a price that arises whenever there 
are differences in the yield of any particular source of wealth. 
When there is a natural difference between the yield of one field 
and another, or one coal-mine and another, or between the advan- 
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tagcs of one building site and another, people will pay nnorc for 
the bettei than for the worse; and that extra price is rent. Similarly, 
when there is a difference between the business ability of one 
person and another, the price of that difference is rent. You cannot 
abolish rent, because you cannot abolish the natural difference 
between one cornfield and another, one coal-field and another, or 
one person and another; but you can nationalize it by nationalizing 
the land, the mines, and the labor of the country either directly or 
by national appropriation of their product by taxation, as to which 
latter method, as wc have seen, there arc limits. Until this is done, 
rent of ability in profiteering will make its possessors rich enough 
to make their children idle landlords and capitalists and destroy 
economic equality. Circat astronomers, chemists, mathematicians, 
physicists, philosophers, explorers, discoverers, teachers, preachers 
sociologists, and saints may be so poor that their v\ivcs are worn- 
out in a constant struggle to keep up appearances and make both 
ends meet; but the business organizers pile millions on millions 
whilst their unfoitunatc daughters carry about diamonds and 
sables to advertise their parents’ riches, and drink cocktails until 
they feel so bad inside that they pay large sums to surgeons to cut 
them open and find out what is the matlei with them. If you 
reproach these organizers for their inordinate gams, they tell you 
- or they would tell you if they understood their own position and 
could express it intelligibly — that e\ciy penny they make is made 
by making money for other people as well; that before they can 
spend a farthing on themselves they must provide rent for the land- 
lord, intLie.st for tlu cupitalist, iind wagC' for the proletarian on a 
scale that w ould be impossible w ithout them ; and that England can 
support five times the number of people she could a hundicd years 
ago because her industries aie better organized and more amply 
linanced by them and their like. This is tiuc; but you need not be 
abasl’.ed h\ it, for which of us has not to pit^vide rent for the land- 
lord, interest for the capitalist, and wages for the laborer before 
wc can spend a penny on oursches/ And why should the organizer 
and (inanciei be paid moie for ’he exercise of his particular faculty 
than we who have to co operate with him by the exercise of our 
particiil.u faculties before he can produce a k»af of bread or a 
glass oi milk.^ It is not natural necessity but the capitali.st system 
that enables him to snatch more than his fefiow workers from the 
welter of competitive commerce; and while this lasts we shall have 
the financiers daughter saying to the scavenger’s daughter “What 
w'ould your con*mon dirty father do without niy father, who is 
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going to be made a lord?’* and the scavenger’s daughter retorting 
“What would your greedy robber of a father do if my father did 
not keep the streets clean for him?” Of course you have never 
heard a lady or a young person talk like that. And probably you 
never will. They are too polite and too thoughtless to discuss their 
fathers’ positions. Besides, they never speak to one another. But if 
they did, and anything upset their tempers, their lasts woi ds before 
they came to blows would be just those which I have miagined. If 
you doubt it, read what the capitalist papers say about Trade 
Unionists and Socialists, and what the proletarian papers say 
about landlords and capitalists and bosses. Do you suppose that 
the charwoman, who has worked in her own necessary way all her 
life as hard as or harder than any financier, and in the end has 
nothing to leave to her daughter but her pail and scrubbing brush, 
really believes, or ever will believe, that Lady Billionham, inheriting 
a colossal income from her father the financier, has any moral right 
to her money? Or, if your father had discovered and worked out 
the theory of relativity, and was acknowledged throughout the 
world to have the greatest mind since Newton’s, would you con- 
sider it morally satisfactory to be obliged to jump at an offer of 
marriage from a Chicago pork king to enable your illustrious 
parent to have more than one presentable suit of clothes, knowing 
all the time that if it had not been for the work of men like your 
father in pure science not a wheel in the whole vast machinery of 
modern production would be turning, nor a bagman be able to 
travel faster than Marco Polo? Privately appropriated rent, whether 
of land, capital, or ability, makes bad blood; and it is of bad blood 
that civilizations die. That is why it is our urgent business to see 
that Lord Billionham gets no more than Einstein, and neither of 
them more than ihe charwoman. You cannot equalize their 
abilities, but fortunately you can equalize their incomes. Billion- 
ham’s half-crown is as good as Einstein’s two-and-sixpcnce; and 
the charwoman’s thirty pennies will buy as much bread as cither. 
Equalize them in that respect, and their sons and daughters will be 
interniarriageable, which will be a very good thing for them, and 
lead to an enormous improvement of our human slock, the quality 
of which is the most important thing in the world, 

71 

PARTY POLITICS 

YotJ are now in possession of enough knowledge of Socialism and 
Capitalism to enable you to understand what is going on in the 
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world industrially and politically. T shall not advise you to discuss 
these matters with your friends. They would listen in distressed 
silence and then tell the neighborhood that you are what they 
inmginc a Bolshevik to be. 

It is possible, however, that you may be interested in current 
party politics yourself, even to the extent of attending party meet- 
ing, applauding party candidates, canvassing for party votes, and 
experiencing all the emotions of party enthusiasm, party loyalty, 
and party conviction that the other party and its candidate are 
enemies of the human race. In that case I must give you a warning. 

Do not rush to the conclusion that Socialism will be established 
by a Socialist parly and opposed by an anti-Socialist party. Within 
my lifetime 1 have seen the Conservatives, when in opposition, 
vehemently opposing and denouncing a measure proposed by the 
Liberals, and. when they had defeated the Liberals and come into 
power, pass that very measure themselves in a rather more ad- 
vanced form. And 1 have seen the Liberals do the same, and this, 
too, not in matters of no great consequences, but in such far- 
reaching social changes as Free Trade, the enfranchisement of the 
working classes, the democratization of local government, and the 
buying-out of the Irish landlords. The Spanish lady in Byron’s 
poem, who. “whisp’ring *1 will ne'er consent’, consented”, was a 
model of consistency compared to our party governments. We 
have at piesent a Capitalist party opposed by a Labor party; but 
It is quite possible that all tlie legislative steps towards Socialism 
will be taken when the anti-Socialist party is in power, and pretty 
certain that at least half of them will. When they are proposed by a 
Capitalist Government they will be opposed by the Labor Opposi- 
tion, and when they are proposed by a Labor Government they will 
be opposed by rhe Capitalist Opposition, because “it is the business 
of an Opposition to oppose”. 

I'hcrc is another possibility which may disappoint your expecta- 
tion. The Labor Party is growing rapidly. Tw'cnty years ago it did 
not exist officially in Parliament. Today it is the official Opposition. 
If it continues to grow at this rate the time is not very far off when 
it will take practically complete possession of the House of 
Commons. The Conservatives and Liberals left will, even in 
coalition, be too few to constitute an effective Opposition, much 
less form a Ciovermnent. But beware of assuming that the result 
.will be a unanimous House of Commons witn an unopposed 
Labor Government canying everything before it. Do not even 
assume that the Labor Party will split into two parties, one Con- 
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servative and the other Progressive That would be the happiest of 
the possibilities The danger is that it may split into half a dozen or 
more irreconcilable groups, making pat liamcnt<ir> government 
impossible That is what happened m the 1 ong Pailiamcnt in the 
seventeenth century, when men wcie lust what thev are now, except 
that thev hid no telephones nor an planes The Long Parltamen* 
was united at first b^ its opposition to the king lUil when it cut 
olT the king's head, it immt diatclv became so disun ted th u C lom- 
v\ell, like Signoi Mussolini todo, hid it lis^ to suppress its 
dissensions by milil irv force, and rule more despot icall\ than c\er 
the king had daied When C loniwcll died it rcas^eniNed and 
up again woise than f vc i, bringing about suv h a hopeless deadlock 
in go\ernment that 4h» re was no wav out of the mess hut to sci d 
for the dead king s son and use him, under his father s title, as the 
figure head of a plutocratic oligarchy exercising m1 the old kinglv 
powei s and gre dly extending them 
Ifsir hindied Labor membeis weic leturr ed at the next ticneial 
Llcction hi«ior 3 might repeat itsell I iie Soenhsts, the Trade 
Uniorasts who are not Socialists, the rommiimsts who are not 
Communists but only pseudo Boishcvists tin Republicans, the 
CoTistitutional-Monarchists, the old Parliament iry hands who arc 
pure Opportunists and the uncompromising Idealists, to SH^ 
nothing of the rhuichmen and Anti-cleucals (T piscopalians and 
cseparatists), ttie Deists and Atheists, would come to logg<“ihetds 
at once As lir as I can ‘^cc, nothing could i\cil a fcpclition of 
the seventeenth century catastrophe, or the modern Italian and 
Spanish ones except a solid Socialist niajontv oi members who 
rcdilv know what Soci iiism means and arc prepared to subordinate 
all their traditional political and religious dincienccs to its estab- 
lishment Unfoi Innately most of the people v^iK) fall themselves 
Socialists at present donot knowwhat Si'cialiun me ms and attach 
its name to all sorts of I uls and fadhs and rc scnlments and follies 
that have nothing to do w ith it A Labor electoi al ti lumph mav end 
either in another Cromwell or Napoleon III or Mu>solmi or 
General Prinio dc RiVv.ra if there h ippens to be one at hand, or 
in the passing of power to any pirty that is solid enough to keep 
together and vote together, even though its solidarity be the 
solidarity of sheepish stupidilv or panic-stricken retreat Stupidity 
and cowardice never lose this advantage \ ou must have noticed 
among your acquauuanccs that the veiy conventional ones have 
all the same old opinions, and are quite impervious to new ones, 
whilst the unconventional ones are all over the shop with all sorts 
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of opinions, and disagree with and despise one another furiously. 
That is why, though all progress depends on the unconventional 
people who want to change things, they have so little influence 
politically. They pull hard; but they do not pull together; and they 
pull in different directions. The people whom in your moments of 
impatience with their dullness you call stick-in-the-muds cither 
pull all together and in the same direction (generally backwards), 
or, more formidably still, stand together solid and foursquare, 
refusing to move in any direction. Against stupidity, said Schiller, 
the gods themselves fight in vain. Long before Schiller, Solomon 
said “Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, rather than a 
fool in his folly”. They were both right. 

Yet it is a mistake to vote for stupidity on the ground that stupid 
people do not quarrel among themselves. Within the limits of their 
conservatism they quarrel more irreconcilably, because more un- 
reasonably, than comparatively clever people. That is why we call 
them pigheaded. If six hundred of them were returned at the next 
General Flection, so that they had no longer anything to fear from 
Laborer Liberalism or any other section, it would be just as impos- 
sible to keep them together as if they were proletarians. In 1924 
the country was stampeded by a ridiculous anti-Russian scare into 
returning anti -Socialists in a majority of more than two to one. 
Tlic result was, not a very solid Government, but a very fragment- 
ary one. !t soon split up inlo reckless Diehard Coercionists, timid 
O^mpromisers, cautious Opportunists, Low Church Protestants, 
Anglican Catholics, Protectionists from the Midlands, Free 
Traders from the ports, country gentlemen, city bosses. Imperial- 
ists, Little Englandeis, innocents who think that Trade Unions 
ought to be exterminated like nests of vipers, and practical business 
men who ktiow that big business could not be carried on without 
them, advocates of high expenditure on the fighting forces as 
Empire insurance, blind resistors of taxation as such, Inflationists, 
Gold Bugs, High Tories who would have Government authority 
and interference everywhere, Laisser-faire doctrinaires who would 
suffer it as nearly as possible nowhere, and Heaven knows how 
many others, all pulling the Cabinet different ways, paralyzing it 
and neiilralizinf; one another, whilst the runaway car of Capitalism 
kept rushing them into new places and dangerous situations all the 
time. 

During the first half of my own lifeiiiuc: that is, during the latter 
half of the ninctcenih century, the Conservative and Liberal 
parties were much more equally baldnccd than at present. The 
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Governinents were on their good behavior because their majorities 
were narrow. The House of Commons was tlicn respected and 
powerful. With the South African war a period of large ma jorities 
set in. Immediately the House of Commons began to fall into 
something very like contempt in comparison with its previous 
standing. The majorities were so large that every Government felt 
that it could do what it liked. That quaint conscience which was 
invented by English statesmen to keep themsches honest, and 
called by everybody Public Opinion, was overthrown as an idol, 
and the ignorance, forgetfulness, and follies of the electorate vverc 
traded on cynically until the few thinkers who read the speeches of 
the political leaders and could remember for longer than a week 
the pledges and statements they contained, were arna/cd and 
scandalized at the audacity with which tlic people w'ere hum- 
bugged. The specific preparations for war with Cjcrmany vvere 
concealed, and finally, when suspicion became acute, denied; and 
when at last w'c floundered into the horror of 19I4-KS, which left 
the English Church disgraced, and the great Euiopean empires 
shattered into struggling Republics (the very last thing that the 
contrivers of the war intended), the woild had lost faith in parlia- 
mentary government to such an extent that it was suspended and 
replaced by dictatorship in Italy, Spain, and Russia without pro- 
voking any general democratic protest beyond a weary shrug of 
the shoulders. The old parliamentary democrats vvcrc accom- 
plished and endless talkers; but their unreal ihcoiy that nothing 
political must be done until it was understood and tlcoianded by a 
majority of the people (which meant in elfect that nothing political 
must ever be done at ail) had disabled them as men of action; and 
when casual bodies of impatient and irresponsible proletarian men 
of action attempted to break up Capitalism without knowing how 
to do it, or appreciating the nature and necessity of go\ ernment, a 
temper spread in which it was possible for Signor Mussedini to be 
made absolute managing director (Dictator or Duce) of the Italian 
nation as its savior from parliamentary impotence and democratic 
indiscipline. 

Socialism, however, cannot pierish in these political storms and 
changes. Socialists have courted Democracy, and even called 
Socialism Social-Democracy to proclaim that the two are insepar- 
able. 7'hey might just as plausibly argue that the two arc incom- 
patible. Socialism is committed neither way. It faces Cajsars and 
Soviets, Presidents and Patriarchs, British Cabinets and Italian 
Dictators or Popes, patrician oligarchs and plebeian demagogues, 
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with its unshaken demonstration that they cannot have a stable 
and prosperous State without equality of income. They may plead 
that such equality is ridiculous That will not save them from the 
consequences of inequality. They must equate or perish. The 
despot who values his head and the crowd that fears for its liberty 
arc equally concerned. 1 should call Socialism not Democratic but 
simply Catholic if that name had not been taken in vain so often 
by so many Churches that nobody would understand me. 

72 

TJIE PARTY SYSTEM 

Our Party System does not mean, as many people suppose, that 
differences of opinion always divide human beings into parties. 
Such differences existed ages before the Party System was ever 
dreamt of. 

W'hat it means is that our monarchs, instead of choosing whom 
they please to advise them as Cabinet Ministers in ruling the realm 
(to form a Government, as we say), must choose them all from 
whatever party has a majority in the House of Commons, however 
much they may dislike them or mistrust their ability, or however 
obvious it may be that a more talented Cabinet could be formed by 
selecting the ablest men from both parties. 

I'his system cairies with it some quaint consequences. Not only 
must the King appoint to high offices persons whom he may 
privately regard as disastrous noodles, or whose political and 
leligious principles he may abhor: the ordinary member of Parlia- 
ment and the common voter arc placed in a similar predicament, 
because every vote given in the House or at a parliamentary elec- 
tion becomes a vote on the question whether the Party in office is 
to remain there or not. For instance, a Bill is introduced by the 
Government »o allow women to vote at the same age .as men, or to 
put a tax on bachelors, or to institute pensions for widowed 
mothers, or to build ten more battleships, or to abolish or extend 
divorce, or lo raise the age for compulsory school attendance, or 
to increase or diminish taxation, or anything else you please. Sup- 
po.se this Bill IS brought in by a Conservative Government, and 
you are a Conservative member of Parliament! You may think it a 
most detestable and mischievous Bill. But if you vote against u, 
and the Bill ts thrown out, the Conservati' e Government will no 
longer be in a majority, or, as we say, it will no longer possess the 
confidence of the House. Therefo"^ it must go to the King and 
resign, whereupon the King will dissolve Parliament; and there 
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will be a General Election at which you will have to stand again 
(which will cost you a good deal of money and perhaps end in your 
defeat) before anything else can be done. Now if you are a good 
Conservative you always feel that however much you may dislike 
this Bill or that Bill, yet its passing into law would be a less evil 
than an overthrow of the Conservative Government, and the 
possible accession to power of the Labor Parly. Therefore you 
swallow the Bill with a wry face, and vote just as the Government 
Whips tell you to, flatly against your convictions. 

But suppose you are a member of the Labor Party instead, and 
think the Bill a good one. Then you are in the same fix: you must 
vote against it and against your convictions, because however 
good you may think the Bill, you think that a defeat of the Govern- 
ment and a chance for the Labor Party to return to power would be 
still better. Besides, if the Bill is good, the Labor Party can bring it 
in again and pass it when Labor wins a majority. 

If you are only a voter you are caught in the same cleft stick. It 
may be plain to you that the candidate of your Party is a political 
imbecile, a pompous snob, a vulgar ranter, a conceited selLsecker, 
or anything else that you dislike, and his opponent an honest, 
intelligent, public-spirited person. No matter, you must vote for 
the Party candidate, because, if you do not, your Party may be 
defeated, and the other Party come into power. And, anyhow, 
Iiowever disagreeable your candidate may be personally, wlien he 
gets into the House he will have to vote as the Party Whips tell 
him to; so his personal qualities do not matter. 

The advantage of this system is that a House of Commons con- 
sisting of about a dozen capable ministers and their opponents: 
say twenty-five effecti\ es ail told, and 590 idiots with just enough 
intelligence to walk into the lobby pointed out to them by the 
Whips and give their names at the doot, can carry on the govern- 
ment of the country quite smoothly, when 615 independents, with 
opinions and convictions of their own, voting according to those 
opinions and convictions, would make party government impos- 
sible. It was not, however, on this ground that the party system was 
introduced, though it has a great deal to do with its maintenance. 
It was introduced because our Dutch king William the Third, of 
glorious, pious, and immortal memory, discovered that he could 
not fight the French king. Louis XIV, Ic Roi Soleil, with a House 
of Commons refusing him supplies and reducing the army just as 
each member thought fit. A clever statesman of that time named 
Robert Spencer, second Earl of Sunderland, pointed out to him 
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that if he chose his ministers always from the strongest party in the 
House of Commons, which happened just then to be the Whig 
party, that party would have to back him through the war and 
make its followers do the same, just as I have described. King 
William hated the Whigs, being a strong Tory himself; and he did 
not like Sunderland’s advice. But he took it, and thereby set up the 
Party System under which we are ruled. 

Is there any practicable alternative to the Party System? Suppose, 
for instance, that there was a general revolt against being com- 
pelled to vote for dummies and nincompoops, and that inde- 
pendent candidates became so popular that all party candidates 
were defeated by them, or, if you think that is going too far, sup- 
pose independent candidates returned in such numbers that they 
could defeat any Government by casting their votes in the House 
against it. like the old Irish Nationalist Party! Such a revolt already 
exists and always will exist. The upshot of the General Elections is 
determined, not by the voters who always vole for their party right 
or wrong, but by a floating body of independent electors who vote 
according to their interests and preferences, and often support one 
party at one election and the opposite party at the next. It is these 
unattached people who win the odd trick which decides which 
party shall govern. They either know nothing about the Party 
System,, or snap their fingers at it and vote just as they please. It is 
probable that they outnumber the party voters, and return party 
members to Parliament only because, as no others are selected as 
candidates by the party organizations, there is seldom any inde- 
pendent candidate to vote for. 

It is conceivable that the King might someday find himself con- 
fronted by a House of Commons in which neither party had a 
majority, tiie effective decision resting with members belonging to 
no party, in that case His Majesty might appeal in vain to the party 
leaders to form a Government. This situation has occurred several 
times of late in France, where it has been bi ought about by the 
existence in the French Chamber of so many parties that none of 
them is in a majority; so that a leader can form a Government only 
by intUicing several of these parlies to combine for the moment, 
and thus make what is called a Block. But this is not always easy; 
and even when it is accomplished, and the Blockmaker forms a 
Governmeiu, it is so hard to keep the Block together that nobody 
expects it to last for tivc years, as our party governments do; its 
lifetime is an) thing from a week to six months. There have been 
moments lately in France when we did not know from one day to 
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another who was Prime Minister there, M. Briand, M. Hcrriot, 
M. Painleve, or M. Poincar6. And what has happened in France 
may happen here, either through an overwhelming party majority 
causing the party to split up into hostile groups and thus substitute 
half a dozen parties, ali in a minority, for the two pa rues which are 
necessary to the working of the Party Sy stein, or through the return 
of enough independent members to make any Party Government 
dependent on them. You will therefore be justified if you ask me 
rather anxiously whether Parliament can not be worked on some 
other than the Party System. 

As a matter of fact in this country we have, beside the House o 
Commons, parliaments all over the place. We have the great city 
Corporations, the County Councils, the Borough ('ouncils, the 
District Councils, and so on down to the Parish meetings in the 
villages; and not one of them is worked on the Party System. They 
get on quite well without it. If you mention this, you will be at once 
contradicted, because on many of these bodies party feeling is 
intense. The members hold party mectfhgs. The elections arc fought 
on party cries. Votes are taken on party lines, and members of the 
party which is in the minority are sometimes excluded from the 
committee chairmanships, which are the nearest things to minis- 
terial offices available, though such exclusion is considered sharp 
practice if pushed loo far. But all this does not involve the Party 
System any more than a pot of jam and a pound of Hour constitute 
a roly-polv pudding. There is no Prime Minister and no Cabinet. 
The King docs not meddle in the business; he does not send for the 
most prominent men and ask them to form a Government. There 
is no Government in the House of Commons sense of the word, 
though the city or county is nevertheless governed, and often 
governed with an efficiency which puts the House of Commons to 
shame. Every member can vote as he thinks best without the 
sligiitest risk of throwing his party out of power and bringing on a 
General Election. If a motion is defeated, nobody resigns: if it is 
carried, nobody's position is changed. Things arc not done in that 
very puzzling way. 

I’he w'ay they are done is simple enough. The Council is elected 
for three years; and until the three years are up there can be no 
general election. Its business is conducted by committees: Public 
Health Committees, Electric Lighting Committees, Finance Com- 
mittees, and so forth. These committees meet separately, and set 
forth their conclusions as to vvhat the Council ought to do in their 
departments in a series of resolutions. When the whole Council 
VOL. II D 
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meets, these strings of resolutions arc brought up as the reports of 
the Committees, and are confirmed or rejected or amended by the 
general vote. Many of our Labor members of the House of Com- 
mons have served their parliamentary apprenticeship on local 
bodies under this straightforward system. 

The two systems, though widely diflerent today, spring from the 
same root. Before Sunderland prompted William HI to introduce 
the Party System, the King used to appoint committees, which 
were then all called cabinets, to deal with the dificrent departments 
of government. These cabinets were committees of his Council; 
and in this stage they were the model of the municipal committees 
I have just described. The secretaries of the cabinets, called Secre- 
taries of Slate, met to concert their activities. The activities thus 
concerted formed their policy; and they themselves, being all 
cabinet ministers, came to be called THE Cabinet, aftei which the 
word wiis no longer applied to other bodies. In politics it now 
means nothing else, the old cabinets being called f)fhces (Horne 
Office, Wat Ollice, foreign OfHce, s tc.), Boai ds, Chanceries, Treas- 
uries, or an> thing except cabinets. 

The rigidity of the l^irty System, as wc have .seen, depends on the 
convent ion that whenever the Government is defeated on a division 
in the House, it must “appeal to the country'’: that is, the Cabinet 
Ministers must resign their olfices and the Kingdissohe the Parlia- 
ment and have a new one elected. But this lends to such absurd 
consequences when the question at issue is uniirportant and the 
vote taken when many members arc absent, and at all times it 
reduces the rank and file of the members to sucii abject voting 
machines, that if it were carried out to the bitter end members 
might as well stay at home and vote by proxy on postcards to the 
Whips, as shareholders do at company meetings. Such slavery is 
more than even parliamentary flesh and blood, to say nothing of 
brains, can stand; consequently Governments are forced to allow 
their followers some freedom by occasionally dcchiriiig that the 
measure under discussion is “not a Pa^t^ Question”, and “taking 
olT the Whips which means that membci s may vote as they please 
without fear of throwing their Parly out of c^fficc and bringing on a 
General flection. This practice is bound to grow as members 
become more independent and therefore more apt to split up into 
groups. The tenoency a b eady is for Governments to resign only 
when they arc defeated on an explicit motion that they possess or 
have forfeited the confidence of the House, except, of course, when 
the division is on one of those cardinal points of policy which, if 
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decided against the Government, would involve an appeal to the 
country in any case. No doubt the Whips will continue to threaten 
weak-minded members that the slightest exercise of independence 
will wreck the Government; and those whose election expenses are 
paid out of party funds will find that when the Parly pays the piper 
the Whips call the tune; but I think you may take it (in case you 
should think of going into Parliament) that the House of Commons 
is becoming less and less like a stage on which an opera chorus 
huddles round a few haughty soloists, never opening its hundred 
mouths except to echo these principals and give them time to 
breathe. It is already evident that the more women there are in the 
House, the more refractory it will be to the logical extremes of 
party discipline, and the sooner party questions will become the 
exceptions and open questions the rule. 

Here, however, 1 must warn you of another possibility. The two 
Houses of Parliament are as much out of date as instruments for 
carrying on the public business of a modern community as a pair 
of horses for dravving an omnibus, hi 1920 two famous Socialist 
professors of political science, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, pub- 
lished a Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain. In that Constitution the notion of going on with our 
ancient political machinery at Westminster is discarded as im- 
practicable, and its present condition described as one of creeping 
paralysis. Instead, it is proposed that we should have two parlia- 
ments, one political and the other industrial, the political one 
maintaining the cabinet system, and the industrial one the muni- 
cipal system. I cannot go into the details of such a change here: 
you will hnd them in the book. I mention it just to prepare you for 
such happenings. Certain it is that if our old Westminster engine is 
left as it is to cope with the modern developments of Capitalism, 
Capitalism will burst it; and then something rpore adequate must 
be devised and set op, whether we like it or not. 

73 

DIVISIONS WITHIN THE LABOR FARTV 

You now see how essential it is to the working of our parliamentary 
system, under a Labor or any other Government, that the Cabinet 
should have a united party behind it, large enough to outvote any 
other party in the House. You see also that whereas a party only 
barely large enough to do this is held together by the fear of defeat, 
a party so large that the whole House belongs to it ceases to be a 
party at all, and is sure to split up into groups which have to be 
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combined into blocks of groups before a Cabinet can be formed 
and government effectively carried on. In the nineteenth century we 
were all sure that this could never occur. In the twentieth it is as 
certain as anything of the kind can be that the Proletariat will 
extend its present invasion of Parliament until it achieves in effect 
complete conquest. Therefore wc had better examine a few ques- 
tions on which the apparent unanimity in the Labor Party is quite 
delusive. 

To interest you I am tempted to begin with the question of the 
virtual exclusion of women from certain occupations. This morn- 
ing I received a letter from the Government College of Lahore in 
the Punjab which contains the following words: “The number of 
people in India speaking Urdu of one kind or another is about 
96,000,000. Out of this number 46,000,000 are women who are 
mostly in purdah and do not go out.” Now 1 dare not tell you, even 
if I knew, how many members of the Labor Party believe that the 
proper place for women is in purdah. There arc enougJi, anyhow, 
to start a very pretty fight with those who w ould remove all artificial 
distinctions between men and women. But 1 must pass over this 
because, vital as it is, it will not split the Labor Parly more than it 
has split the older parties. If men w'crc the chattel slaves of women 
in law (as some of them arc in fact), or women the chattel slaves of 
men in fact (as married women used to be in law), that would not 
affect the change from Capitalism to Socialism, f.ct us confine our- 
selves to cases that would affect il. 

it is fundamental in Socialism that idleness shall not be tolerated 
on any terms. And it is fimdainenlal in Trade Unionism that the 
w'orker shall Iku c the right at any moment to dowm tools and refuse 
to do another ^tiokc until his demands are satisfied. It is impossible 
to imagine a flatter contradiction. And the question of the right 
to strike is becoming more acute every year. >Ve have seen how' the 
little businesses have gruw'ii into big businesses, and the big busi- 
nesses into Trusts tliat control whole industries. But the Trade 
Unions have kept up W'ith this growth. The iiltlc unions have 
grown into i^ig unions; and the big unions have combined into 
great fi derations of unions; consequently the little strikes have 
become terribly big strikes. A modern strike of electricians, a rail- 
way strike, or a coal strike can bring thc.se industries, and dozens 
of others which depend on them, to a dead stop, and cause un- 
bearable inconvenience and distress to tiie whole nation. 

To make strikes more effective, a new sort of Trade Union has 
developed, called an Industrial Union to ilistinguish it from the 
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old Craft Unions. The Craft Union united all the men who lived 
by a particular craft or trade: the carpenters, the masons, the 
tanners and so on. But there may be men of a dozen different 
crafts employed in one modern industry: for instance, the build- 
ing industry employs carpenters, masons, bricklayers, joiners, 
plumbers, slaters, painters, and various kinds of laborers, to say 
nothing of the clerical staffs; and if these are all in separate unions 
a strike by one of them cannot produce the effect th.at a strike of all 
of them would. Therefore unions covering the whole industry 
without regard to craft (Industrial Unions) have been formed. W'e 
now have such bodies as the Transport Workers' Union and the 
National Union of Railway Workers, in which w'orkers from 
dozens of different trades arc combined. They can paralyse the 
whole industry by a strike. In the nineteenth century very few 
strikes or lock-outs were big enough to he much noticed by the 
genera! public. In t!ic twentieth there have already been several 
which were national calamities. The Government has been forced 
to interfere cither by trying to buv the disputants off with sub- 
sidies, or to persuade the employers and the strikers to come to 
some agreement. But as the Government has no power either to 
force the men to go back to work or the employers to grant their 
demands, its intervention is not very effective, and never succeeds 
until a great deal of mischief has been done. It has been driven at 
last to attempt a limitation of the magnitude of strikes by an Act of 
1927 forbidding “sympathetic” strikes and lock-outs, lock-outs 
being included to give the Act an air of fair play. But as this Act 
does not forbid the formation of industrial unions, nor take away 
the right to strike or lock-out when a grievance can be established 
(as of course it always can), it is only a gesture of impotent rage, 
useless as a remedy, but significant of the growing indisposition 
of the nation to tolerate big strikes. They are civil wars between 
Capital and Labor in which the whole country suffers. 

The Socialist remedy for this dangerous nuisance is clear. Social- 
ism would impose compulsory social service on all serviceable 
citizens, just ac during the w'ar compulsory military service was 
imposed on all men of military age. When wc are at war nowa- 
days no man is allowed to plead that he has a thousand a year of 
his own and need not soldier for a living. It does not matter if he 
has fifty thousand: he has to “do his bit” with the rest. In vain may 
he urge that he ivS a gentleman, and does not want to associate with 
common soldiers or be classed with them. If he is not a trained 
officer he has to become a private, and possibly find that his 
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sergeant has been his valet, and that his lieutenant, his major, his 
colonel, and his brigadier are respectively his (ailor, his boot- 
maker, his solicitor, and the manager of his favourite golfing hotel. 
The penalty of neglect to discharge his duties precisely and 
punctually, even at the imminent risk of being horribly wounded 
or blown to bits, is death. Now the righteousness of military service 
is so questionable that the man who conscientiously refuses to 
perform it can justify himself by the test proposed by the philo- 
sopher Kant: that is, he can plead that if everybody did the same 
the world would be much safer, iiappier, and better. 

A refusal of social service has no such excuse. If evcr> body 
refused to work, nine-tenths of the inhabitants of these islands 
would be dead within a month; and the rest would be too weak to 
bury them before sharing their fate. It is useless for a lady to plead 
that she has enough to live on without work: if she is not producing 
her own food and clothing and lodging other people must be pro- 
ducing them for her; and if she does not i-vcrform some equivalent 
service for them she is robbing them. It is absurd for her to pretend 
that she is living on the savings of her industrious grandmother; 
for not only is she alleging a natural impossibility, but there is no 
reason on earth why she should be allowed to undo by idleness the 
good that her grandmother did by industry. Compulsory social 
service so unanswerably right that the very first duty of a goveni- 
ment is to see that everybody works enough to pay her way and 
leave someUiing over for the profit of tire coimtrv and the improve- 
ment of the world. Yet it is the last duty that any government will 
face. What govei nments do at present is to reduce the mass of the 
people by arnied force to a condition in which they must work for 
the capitalist? or starve, leaving the capitalists ficc from any such 
obligation, so that capitalists can not only be idle but produce 
artificial o\erj)opuIation by withdrawing labor from productive 
industry and w'asting it in CiKldling their idleness or minisleiing 
to their vanity, 'this our Capitalist Governments call protecting 
property and mainiaining personal libe»ty: but Socialists believe 
that property, in that sense, rs Thett, and tuat alK)wable personal 
liberty ui'> more includes the right to idle than the tight to murder. 

Accordingly, we may expect that when a Labor House of Com- 
mons is compelled to deal radically with some crushing naiiouai 
strike, tlic Socialists in the Labor Party will d'*clare that the remedy 
is Compulsory Social SerMce for all aolebouied persons. The 
remnants of the tdil parties and the non-SiKialist Trade Unionists 
in the Labor Parly will at once combine against the proposal, and 
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clamor for a subsidy to buy off the belligerents instead. Subsidy or 
no subsidy, the Trade Unionists will refuse to give up the right to 
strike, even in socialized industries. The strike is the only weapon a 
Trade Union has. The employers will be equally determined to 
maintain their right to lock-out. As to the landlords and capitalists, 
their dismay can be imagined. They will be far more concerned than 
the employers and financiers, because employers and financiers 
are w'orkers; to have to work is no hardship to them. But our sort 
of ladies and gentlemen, who know no trade, and have been 
brought up to associate productive work with social inferiority, 
imprisonment in ofhees and factories, compulsory early rising, 
poverty, vulgarity, rude manners, roughness and dirt and drudgery, 
would see in compulsory social service the end of the world for 
them and their class, as indeed it happily will be, in a sense. The 
condition of many of them would be so pitiable (or at least they 
would imagine it to be so) that they would have to be provided with 
medical certificates of disability until they died out; for, after all, 
it is not their fault that they have been brought up to be idle, 
extravagant, and useless; and when that way of life (which, by the 
vay, they often make surprisingly laborious) is abolished, they 
may reasonably claim the same consideration as other people 
whose occupation is done away with by law’. We can afford to be 
kind to them. 

However that may be, it is certain that thcuselessdasscs w ill join 
the Trade Unionists in frantic opposition to Compulsory Social 
Service. If the Labor ministers, being, as they now mostly arc, 
Socialists, attempt to bring in a Compulsory Service Bill, they may 
be defeated by this combination, in wliich case there would be a 
general election on the question; and at this general election the 
contest would not be between the Labor Party and the Capitalists, 
but between the Conservative or Trade Unionist wing of the Labor 
Party, which would be called the Right, and the Socialist wing, 
which would be called the Left. So that even if the present Con- 
servatives be wiped out of Parliament there may still be two parties 
contending for power; and the Intelligent Woman may be can- 
vassed to vote Right or Left, or perhaps White or Red, just as she 
is now canvassed to vote Conservative or Labor. 

74 

RELIGIOUS DISSENSIONS 

How^ev'er, two parties would not hurt the House of Commons, as 
it is worked by the division of the members into two sets, one 
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carrying on ihc government and the other continually criticizing 
it and trying to oust it and become itself the Government. This two- 
division system is not really a two-party system in the sense that 
the two divisions represent different policies: they may differ about 
nothing but the desire for office. From the proletarian point of 
view the difterciicc between Liberals and Conservatives since 1832 
has been a difference between Tweedledum and Twcedledce. But 
this did not matter, because the essence of the arrangement is that 
the Government shall be unsparingly and unceeisingly criticized 
by a rival set of politicians who are determined to pick every pos- 
sible hole in its proceedings. Government and Opposition might 
be called Performance and Criticism, the performers and critics 
changing places whenever the country is convinced that the critics 
are right and the performers wrong. 

The division of the House of Commons into two parties with 
different policies suits this situation very well. But its division into 
half a dozen parties would not suit it at all, and might, tis we have 
seen, deadlock parliamentary government altogether. Now there 
is abundant material for a dozen parties in the British proletariat. 
Take the subject of religion, inextricably bound up with the 
pai liamentary question of education in public elementary schools, 
(t is unlikely that a Proletarian House of Commons will suffer the 
nation’s children to go on being taught Capitalist and Imperialist 
morality in the disguise ofrcligion; and yet, the moment the subject 
is touched, what a hornet’s nest is stirred up! Parents are inveterate 
prv?selyti7ers: they take it as a matter of course that they have a 
light to dictate their ehildren’s religion. This riglit was practically 
undisputed, unless the parents were professed atheists, when all 
children who had any schooling went cither to Biblical private 
schools or to pubhc schools and universities where the established 
religion was the State religion. Nowadays Unitarian schools, 
Quaker schot)ls, Roman Catholic schoois, Methodist schools, 
Thcosophist schtiols, and even Communist schools may be chosen 
by parents and guardians (not by the children) to suit their own 
private religious ccccnlricities. 

But when schooling is made a national industrv, and the Go\ern- 
ment sets up scliools all over the country, and imposes daily 
attendance on the huge majority c‘f children V'ho^c parents cannot 
afford to send their children to any but the State school, a conflict 
arises over the scuils of the childien. Whai icligion is to be taught 
in the State scIkviI? The Koman Catholics U y to keep their children 
out of the State school (they must send them to some school or 
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other) by subscribing money themselves to maintain Roman 
Catholic schools alongside the State schools; and the other de- 
nominations, including the Church of England, do the same. But 
unless they receive State aid: that is, money provided by taxing 
and rating all citizens indiscriminately, they cannot aflbrd to take 
in all the children, or to keep up to a decent standard the schooling 
of those whom they do take in. And the moment it is proposed to 
give them money out of the rates and taxes, the trouble begins. 
Rather than pay rates to be used in making Roman Catholics or 
even Anglo-Catholics of little English children. Nonconformist 
Protestant ratepayers will let themselves be haled before the magis- 
trates and allow their furniture to be sold up. They would go to the 
stake if that were the alternative to paying Peter’s Pence to the 
Scarlet Woman and setting children’s feet in the way to eternal 
damnation. F<'>r it is not in Ireland alone that Protestants and 
Roman Catholics believe each that the other will spend eternity 
immersed in burning brimstone. Church of England zealots hold 
that belief even more convincedly about village Dissenters than 
about Roman Catholics. 

The opinions of the parties are so irreconcilable, and the passion 
of their hostility so tierce, that the Government, when it is once 
committed to general compulsory education, either directly in its 
own schools or by subsidies to other schools, finds itself driven to 
devise son^e sort of neutral religion that will suit everybody, or 
else forbid all mention of the subject in school. An example of tiie 
first expedient is the Cowper-Templc clause in the Fducation Act 
of J 870, which ordains that the Bible shall be read in schools with- 
out reference to any creed or catechism peculiar “to any one 
denomination”. The total prohibition expedient is known as 
Secular Education, and has been tried extensively in Australia. 

The Cowper-Temple plan does not meet the case of the Roman 
Catholics, who do not permit indiscriminate access to the Bible, 
nor of the Jews, who can hardly be expected to accept the reading 
of the New Testament as religious instruction. Besides, if the 
children are to learn anything more than the three Rs, they must be 
taught Copemican astronomy, electronic physics, and evolution. 
Now it is not good sense to lead a child at ten o’clock to attach 
religious importance to the belief that the earth is flat and im- 
movable, and the sky a ceiling above it in which there is a heaven 
furnished like a king’s palace, and, at eleven, that the earth is a 
sphere spinning on its axis and rushing round the sun in limitless 
space with a multitude of other spheres. Nor can you reasonably 
VOL. II T) 2 
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order that during the religious instruction hour the children are to 
be informed that all forms of life were created within six days, 
including the manufacture of a full-grown woman out of a man’s 
rib, and, when the clock strikes, begin explaining that epochs of 
millions of years were occupied in experiments in the production 
of various forms of life, from prodigious monsters to invisibly 
small creatures, culminating in a very complicated and by no means 
finally satisfactory form called Woman, who specialized a variety 
of herself, in some respects even less satisfactory, called Man. 
This would not matter if the teacher might explain that as the 
astronomy and biology of the Bible are out of date, and we think 
we know better nowadays, they have been discarded like the bar- 
barous morality of the Israclitish kings and the idol to which they 
made human sacrifices. But such explanations would frustrate the 
Cowper-Temple clause, under which the children were to be left 
to make what they could of the contradictions between their re- 
ligious and secular instruction. They usually solve it by not thinking 
about it at all, provided their parents let them alone on the subject, 
which is not always the case. 

As to the alternative of giving no religious instri^ction, and con- 
fining school teaching to what is called Secular or Matter-of-Fact 
Education, it is not really a possible plan, because children must 
be taught conduct as well as arithmetic, and the ultimate sanctions 
of conduct are metaphysical, by which imposing phrase I mean 
that from the purely mat tei -of- fact point of view there is no 
difference between a day’s thieving and a day’s honest work, 
between placid ignorance and the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, between habitual lying and truth-telling- they are all human 
activities or inactivities, to be chosen according to their respective 
pleasantness or material advantages, and not to be preferred on 
any other grounds. When you find your children acting, as they 
often do (like their eldeis), quite secularly, and lying, stealing, or 
idling, you have to give them either a matter-of-fact or a religious 
reason for ceasing to do evil and learning to do well. The matter- 
of-fact leason is temptingly easy to manufacture. You can say 
‘Tf ! catch you doing that again I will clout your head, or smack 
your beiiind, or send you to bed without your supper, or injure 
you in some way or other that you will not like”. Unfortunately 
these secular reasons, though easy to devise and apply, and enjoy- 
able if you have a turn that way, always seem avoidable by cunnmg 
concealment and a little additional lying. You know what becomes 
of the pseudo-morality produced by whipping the moment your 
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back is turned. And what is your own life worth if it has to be spent 
spying on your children with a cane in your hand? Hardly worth 
living, I should say, unless you aie one of the people who love 
caning as others love unnatural sensualities, in which case you 
may fall into the hands of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, which will make short work of your moral pi etensions. 
In any case you will find yourself strongl> tempted to whack your 
children, not really to compel them to conduct themselves for 
their own good, but to conduct themselves in the manner most 
convenient to yourself, which is not always nor even ollcn the 
same thing. 

Finally, if you arc not selfish and cruel, you will find that you 
must give the children some reason for behaving well when no one 
is looking, and there is no danger of being found out, or w'hen 
they would rather do the forbidden thing at the cost of a whacking 
than leave it undone vvith impunity. Vou may tell them that God is 
always looking, and will punish them inevitably when they die. 
But you will find that posthumous penalties are not immediate 
enough nor real enough to deter a bold child, fn the end you must 
thteaten it with some damage to a part of it called its soul, of the 
existence of which you can give it no physical demonstration 
whatever. \'ou need not use the word soul: you can put the child 
“on its honor'’. But its honor also is an organ w hicJi no anatomist 
has yet succeeded in dissecting out and preserving in a bottle of 
spirits of wine for the instruction of infants. When it transgresses 
you can resort to scolding, calling it a naughty, dirty, giecdy little 
thing. Or you may lecture it, telling it solemnly that “it is a sin to 
steal a pin” and so forth. But if you could find such a monster as 
an entirely rnatter-of-fact child, it might receix c l>oth scoldings and 
lectures unmoved, and ask you “What then? What is a sin? What 
do you mean by naughty, greedy? 1 understand dirty; but why 
should I wash my hands if I am quite comfortable with them dii iy? 
I understand greedy; but if I like chocolates why should I give half 
of them to Jane?” You may retort with “Have you no conscience, 
child?”; but the matter-of-fact reply is “What is conscience?” 
Faced with this matter-of-fact scepticism you <\rc driven into pure 
metaphysics, and must teach your child that conduct is a matter, 
not of fact, but of religious duty. Ciood conduct is a respect which 
you owe to yourself in some mystical way, and people are manage- 
able in proportion to their possession of t his self-respect. When you 
remonstrate with a grown-up person you say “Have you no self- 
respect?” But somehow one does not say that to an infant. If it 
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tells a lie, you do not say “You owe it to yourself to speak the 
truth”, because the little animal docs not feel any such obligation, 
though it will later on. If you say “You must not tell lies because 
if you do nobody will believe what you say”, you are conscious of 
telling a thundering lie yourself, as you know only too well that 
most lies arc quite successful, and that human society would be 
impossible without a great deal of goodnatured lying. If you say 
“You must not tell lies because if you do you will find yourself 
unable to believe anything that is told to you”, you will be much 
nearer the truth; but it is a truth that a child cannot understand; 
you might as well tell it tlie linai truth of the matter, which is, that 
there is a mysterious something in us called a soul, which deliberate 
wickedness kills, and without which no material gam can make life 
bearable. How can you expect a naughty child to take that in? If 
you say “You must not tell a lie because it will grieve your dear 
parents”, the effect will depend on how much the child cares 
whether its parents arc giieved or not. In any case to most young 
children their parents arc as gods, too great to be subject to grief 
uS long as the parents play up to that conception of them. Also, as 
it is ncU easy to be both loved and feared, parents who put on the 
majesty of gods with their children must not allow the familiarity 
of aflcction, and arc lucky if their children do not positively hale 
tiiem. It is safer and more comfortable to invent a parent who is 
everybody s Big Papa, even P.ipa’s papa, and introduce it to the 
child as (lod. And U must he a god that children can imagine. It 
must not be an absli action, a priaciplc, a vital impulse, a life force, 
or the ( huich of 1 nghmd god who has neither body, parts, nor 
passions. It must be, like the real papa, a gi own-up person in 
vSunday clcMhcs, \cry very good, teirihly powerful, and all-seeing: 
that is, able to sec whai you are doing when nobody is looking. In 
this way the child who is too young to have a sufficiently developed 
self-respccl and intelligent sense of honor: in short, a conscience, 
is provided with an artificial, provisional, and to a great extent 
fictitious con.sciencc v\luch tides it over its nonage until U is old 
enough to attach a sei ic>iis meaning to the idea ofGod. 

In ihi way it wms discovered in the nursery, long before Voltaire 
said It, thvit “if there w'crc no God it would be necessary to invent 
Him”. After Voltaire’s death, the Prcnch Revolution threw the 
government of Prance into the hands of professional and business 
gentlemen who had no experience of such work. They began by 
trying to govci a vvithout God, because most of the stories told to 
children about viod were evidently not true, and because the 
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Church, or rather its ministers, opposed the Revolution. They 
ended by cutting off one another’s heads aftei trying vainly to cut 
off everyone else’s (on principle), their successors being swept into 
the dustbin by a military adventurer named Napoleon, who hap- 
pened to have some common sense. Their chief oratoi Robespierre 
stood out strongly for God; but they cut off his head too, after 
setting up an attractive young lady as a symbol of Liberty in the 
Temple of Reason, and suggesting that if people wanted to worship 
something they might as well worship her. But she was a failure, 
not because she was by way of being a goddess (for Roman 
Catholic children have a Big Mamma, or Mamma’s mamma, who 
is everybody’s mamma, and makes the boys easier to manage, as 
well as a Big Papa), but because good conduct is not dictated by 
reason but by a divine instinct that is beyond reason. Reason only 
discovers the shortest way; it docs not discover the destination. It 
would be qi’jte reasonable for you to pick your neighbor’s pocket 
if you felt sure that you could make a better use of your money 
than she could; but somehow it would not be honorable; and 
honor is a part of divinity: it is metaphysics: it is religion. Some day 
it may become scientific psycholog)^; but psychology is as yet in its 
crudest infancy; and when it grows up it will very likely be too 
difficult not only for children but for many adults, like the rest of 
the more abstruse sciences. 

Meanwhile we must bear in mind that our beliefs are continually 
passing from the metaphysical and legendary into the scientific 
stage. J n China, when an eclipse of the sun occurs, all the intelligent 
and energetic women rush out of doors with pokers and shovels, 
trays and saucepan lids, and bang them together to frighten away 
the demon who is devouring the sun; and the perfect success of 
this proceeding, which has never been known to fail, proves to 
them that it is the right thing to do. But you, who know' all about 
eclipses, sit calmly looking at them through bits of smoked glass, 
because your belief about them is a scientific belief and not a rneta- 
ph>sical one. You probably think that the woman who arc banging 
the saucepans in China are fools; but they arc not: you would do 
the same yourself if you lived in a country where astronomy was 
still in the metaphysical stage. 

You must also beware of concluding, because their conduct 
seems to you ridiculous, and because you know that there is no 
demon, that there is no eclipse. You may say that nobody could 
make a mistake like that; but I assure you that a great many people, 
seeing how many childish fables and ridiculous ceremonies have 
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been attached to the conception of divinity, have rushed to the 
conclusion that no such thing as divinity exists. When they grow 
out of believing that God is an old gentleman with a white beard, 
they think they have got rid of everything that the old gentleman 
represented to their infant minds. On the contrary, they have come 
a little nearer to the truth about it. 

Now the English nation consists of many million parents and 
children of whom hardly any two are in precisely the same stage 
of belief as to the sanctions of good conduct. Many of the parents 
are still in the nursery stage: many of the children are in the com- 
paratively scientific stage. Most of them do not bother much about 
it, and just do what their neighbors do, and say they believe what 
most of their neighbors say they believe. But those who do bother 
about it differ very widely and differ very fiercely. Take those 
who, rejecting the first article of the Church of England, attach to 
the word God the conception of a Ruler of the universe with the 
body, parts, and passions of a man, but with unlimited knowledge 
and power. Here at least, you might think, we have agreement. 
But no. There are two very distinct parties to this faith. One of 
them believes in a God of Wrath, imposing good conduct on us 
by threats of casting us for ever into an inconceivably terrible hell. 
Others believe in a God of Love, and openly declare that if they 
could be brought to believe in a God capable of such cruelty as hell 
implies, they would spit in his face. Others hold that conduct has 
nothing to do with the matter, and that though hell exists, anyone, 
however wicked, can avoid it by believing that God accepted the 
cruel death of his own son as an expiation of their misdeeds, whilst 
nobody, however virtuous, can avoid it if she has the sliglitest 
doubt on this point. OtJiers declare that neither conduct nor belief 
has anything to do with it, as every person is from birth predestined 
to fall into hoii or mount into heaven when they die, and that 
nothing that they can say or do or believe or disbelieve can help 
them. Voltaire described us as a people with thirty religions and 
only one sauce; and though this was a great compliment to the 
activity and independence of our minds, d held out no hope of our 
ever agreeing about religion. 

Even if vve could coniine religious instruction to subjects which 
arc supposed to have passed from the metaphysical to the scientific 
stage, which is what the advocates of secular education mean, we 
should be no nearer to unanimity; for not only do our scientific 
bigots differ as fiercely as those of the sects and churches, and try 
to obtain powers of ruthless persecution from the Government, 
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but their pretended advances from the metaphysical to the scien- 
tific are often disguised relapses into the pre-nietaphysical stage of 
crude witchcraft, ancient augury, and African “medicine’". 

Roughly speaking, governments in imposing education on the 
people have to deal with three fanaticisms: first, tliat which believes 
in a God of Wrath, and secs in every earthquake, everv pestilence, 
every war: in short, every calamity of impressive or horrifying 
magnitude, a proof of God’s terrible power and a warning to 
sinners; second, that which believes in a God of Love in conflict 
with a Power of Evil personified as the Devil; and third, that of 
the magicians and their dupes, believing neither in God nor devil, 
claiming that the pursuit of knowledge is absolutely tree from 
moral law, however atrocious its methods, and pretending to work 
miracles (called “the marvels of science”) by which they hold the 
keys oflifc and death, and can make mankind immune from disease 
if they are given absolute control over our bodies. 

A good many women are still so primitive and personal in re- 
ligious matters that their first impulse on hearing them discussed 
at all is to declare that their beliefs are the only true beliefs, and 
must of course be imposed on everyone, ail other beliefs to be 
punished as monstrous blasphemies. They do not regard Jehovah, 
Allah, Brahma, as different names for God: if they call God 
Brahma they regard Allah and Jehovah as abominable idols, and 
ail Christians and Moslems as wicked idolaters whom no respect- 
able person would visit. Or if Jehovah, they class Moslems and 
Indians as '‘the heathen”, and send out missions nes to conveu 
them. But this childish self-conceit would wreck the British Empire 
if our rulers indulged it. Only about 1 1 per cent, of British subjects 
are Christians: the enormous majority of them call God Allah 
or Brahma, and either do not distinguish Jesus from any other 
prophet or have never even heard of him. Consequently when a 
woman goes into Parliament, central or local, she should leave the 
sectarian part of her religion behind her, and consider only that 
part of it which is common to all the sects and Churches, however 
the names may differ. Unfortunately this is about the last thing 
that most elected persons ever dream of doing. They all strive to 
impose their local customs, names, institutions, and even languages 
on the schoolchildren by main force. 

Now there is,this to be said for their efforts, that ail progress con- 
sists in imposing on children nobler beliefs and better institutions 
than those at present inculcated and established. For instance, as 
every Socialist believes that Communism is more nobly inspired 
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and better in practice than private property and competition, her 
object in entering Parliament is to impose that belief on her country 
by having it taught to the children in the public schools so that they 
may grow up to regard it as the normal obvious truth, and to 
abhor Capitalism as a disastrous idolatry. At present she finds 
herself opposed by statesmen who quite lately spent a hundred 
millions of English public money in subsidizing military raids on 
the Russian Government because it was a Socialist Government. To 
such statesmen. Socialist, Communist, Bolshevist, are synonyms 
for Scoundrel, Thief, Assassin. In opposition to them the Socialists 
compare Labor exploited by landlords and capitalists to Christ 
crucified between two thieves. They both say that we no longer 
persecute in the name of religion; but this means only that they 
refuse to call the creeds they arc persecuting religions, whilst the 
beliefs they do call religions have become comparatively indifferent 
to them. To put down sedition, rebellion, and attacks on property, 
or, on the other hand, to make an end of the robbery of the poor, 
suppiess shameless idleness, and restore the land of our country, 
which (iod made for us all, to the whole people, seems simple 
enforcement of the moral law, and not persecution; therefore those 
who do it are not, they think, persecutors, to prove which they 
t)oint to the fact that they allow us all to go to church or not as 
we please, and to believe or disbelieve in transubstantiation 
according to our fiiiicy. Do not be deceived by modern profcssior?s 
of toleration. Women aie still what they w^erc when the Tudor 
ststcis sent Protestants to the stake and .Icsuits to the rack and 
gallows; when the defenders of property and slavery in Rome set 
up crosses along the public roads with the crucified followers of 
the revolted gladiator slave Spartacus dying horribly upon them 
in thousands; and wdien the saintly Torquemada burnt alive every 
Jew he could lay hands on as piously as be told his beads. The 
dilTercnce between the Socialist versus Capitalist controversy and 
the Jew versus Christian controveisy or the Roman C'atholic 
versus Piotcstant controversy is not that the modern bigot is any 
more tolerant or le^^s cruel than her ancestors, nor even that the 
proleltuians are too numcious and the proprietors loo powerful 
to be persecuted. If the controversy between them could be settled 
by either party exterminating the other, the> would both do their 
worst to settle it in that way. History leaves us no goodnatured 
illusions on this point. From the wholesale butcheries which fol- 
lowed the suppiessivjn of ihe Paris Commune of 1871 to the mon- 
strous and quite gratuitous persecution of Russians in the United 
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States of America after the war of 1914-18, in which girls were 
sentenced to frightful terms of imprisonment for remarks that 
might have been made by any Sunday School teacher, there is 
abundant evidence that modern diehards are no better than 
medieval zealots, and that if they are to be restrained from deluging 
the world in blood and torture in the old fashion it wall not be by 
any imaginary advance in toleration or in humanity. At this 
moment (1927) our proprietary classes appear to l;avc no other 
conception of the Russian Soviet Government and its s>mpa- 
thizers than as vermin to be ruthlessly exterminated; and when the 
Russian Communist and his western imitators speak of the pro- 
prietors and their political supporters as ‘'bourgeois'', they make 
no secret of regarding them as enemies of the human race. The 
spirit of the famous manifesto of 1792, in which the Duke of 
Brunswick, in the name of the monarchs of Europe, announced 
that he meant to exterminate the French Republican Government 
and deliver up the cities which tolerated it to “military execution 
and total subversion", is reflected precisely in the speeches made 
by our own statesmen in support of the projected expedition 
against the Union of Soviet Republics which was countermanded a 
few years ago only because the disapproval of the British pro- 
letarian voters became so obvious that the preparations for the 
Capitalist Crusade had to be hastily dropped. 

k is therefore very urgently necessary that I should explain to 
you why it is that a Labor Party can neither establish Socialism by 
exterminating its opponents, nor its opponents avert Socialism by 
exterminating the Socialists. 


75 

REVOLUTIONS 

You must first grasp the difference between revolutions and social 
changes. A revolution transfers political power frt)m one party to 
another, or one class to another, or even one individual to another, 
just as a conquest transfers it from one nation or race to another. 
It can be and often is effected by violence or the threat of violence, 
or our two revolutions in the seventeenth century, by w hich politi- 
cal power in England was transferred from the throne to the House 
of Commons, the first cost a civil war; and the second w'as bloodless 
only because the King ran away. A threat of violence was sufficient 
to carry the nineteenth century revolution of 1832, by which the 
political power was transferred from the great agricultural land- 
owners to the industrial urban employers. The South American 
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revolutions which substitute one party or one President for another 
are general elections decided by shooting instead of by voting. 

Now the transfer of political power from our capitalists to our 
proietariat, without which Socialist propaganda would be'^sup- 
pressed by the Government as sedition, and Socialist legislation 
would be imjbossible, has already taken place in form. The prole- 
tarians can outvote the capitalists overwhelmingly whenever they 
choose to do so. If on the issue of Socialism versus Capitalism all 
the proletarians were for Socialism and all the capitalists for 
Capitalism, Capitalism would have had to capitulate to over- 
whelming numbers long ago. But the proletarians who Jive upon 
the incomes of the capitalists as their servants, their tradesmen, 
their employees in the luxury trades, their lawyers and doctors and 
so on, not to mention the troops raised, equipped, and paid by 
them to defend their property (in America there arc pi ivate armies 
of this kind) are more violently Conservative than the capitalists 
themselves, many of whom, like Robert Owen and William Morris, 
not to mention myself, have been and are ardent Socialists. The 
Countess of Warwick is a noted Socialist; so you have seen a 
Socialist Countess (or at least her picture); but have you ever seen 
r. countess's dressmaker who was a Socialist? Jf the capitalists 
refused to accept a parliamentary decision against them, and took 
to arms, like Charles I, they would have in many places a majority 
of the proletariat on their side. 

If you are shocked by tlie suggestion that our capitalists would 
act so unconslitiuionallY, consider the case of Ireland, in which 
after thirty years ot* parliamentary action, and an apparently tinal 
settlement of the Home Rule question by Act (T Parliament, the 
establishment of the Irish Free Slate was etfecied by fire and 
slaughter, the winning side being that which succeeded in burning 
the lai ger number of the houses of its opponents. 

Parliamentary constitutionalism holds good up to a certain point: 
the point at which the people who are outvoted in Parliament will 
accept their defeat. But on many questions people feel so strongly, 
or have such big interests at stake, that they leave the decision to 
Parliament only as long as they think they will win there. If Parlia- 
ment decides against them, and they see any chance of a successful 
resistance, they throw Parliament over and fight it out. During the 
thirty years of the parliamentary campaign for Irish Home Rule 
there were always Direct Action men wno said 'Tt is useless to go 
to the English Parliament: the Unionists will never give up their 
grip of Ireland until they are foiced to, and you may as well fight 
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it out first as last’*. And these men, though denounced as wanton 
incendiaries, turned out to be rigJit. The French had to cut off the 
heads of both king and queen because the king could not control 
the queen, and the queen would not accept a constitutional revolu- 
tion, nor stop trying to induce the other kings of Europe to march 
their armies into France and slaughter the Liberals for her. In 
England we beheaded our king because he would not keep faith 
witli the Liberal Parliament even after he had fought it and lost. 
In Spain at this moment the King and the army have suppressed 
Parliament, and are ruling by force of arms on the basis of divine 
right, which is ejeactiy what Cromwell did in England after he had 
cut off King Charles’s head for trying to do the same. Signor 
Mussolini, a Socialist, has overriden parliament in Italy, his fol- 
lowers having established what is called a reign of terror by frank 
violence. 

These repudiations of constitutionalism in Spain and Italy have 
been made, not to effect any definite social change, but because 
the Spanish and Italian governments had become so unbearably 
inefficient that the handiest vvay to restore public order was for 
some sufficiently energetic individuals to take the law into their 
own hands and just break people’s heads if they would not behave 
themselves. And it may quite possibly happen that even if the most 
perfect set of Fabian Acts of Parliament for the constitutional 
completion of Socialism in this country be passed through Parlia- 
ment by duly elected representatives of the people; swallowed with 
wry faces by the House of Lords; and finally assented to by the 
King and placed on the statute book, the capitalists may, like 
Signor Mussolini, denounce Parliament as unpatriotic, pernicious, 
and corrupt, and try to prevent by force the execution of the Fabian 
Acts. We should then have a stale of civil war, with, no doubt, the 
Capitalist forces burning the co-operative stores, and the pro- 
letarians burning the country houses, as in Ireland, in addition to 
the usual war routine of devastation and slaughter. 

As we have seen, the capitalists W'ould be at no loss for prole- 
tarian troops. The war would not be as the Marxist doctrinaires of 
the Class War seem to imagine, in our examination of the effect of 
unequal distribution of income we found that it is not only the 
rich who live on the poor, but also the servants and tradesmen who 
live on the money the rich spend, and who have their own servants 
and tradesmen. In the rich suburbs and fashionable central quar- 
ters of the great cities, and all over the South of England where 
pleasant country houses are dotted over the pleasantest of the 
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English counties, it is as hard to get a Labor candidate into Parlia- 
ment as in Oxford University. If the unearned incomes of the rich 
disappeared, places like Bnnmemouth would either perish like 
the cities of Nineveh and Babylon, or else the inhabitants would 
have, as they would put it, to cater for a different class of people; 
and many of them would be ruined before they could adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions. Add to these the young men who are 
out of employment, and will fight for anyone who will pay them 
well for an exciting adventure, with all the people who dread change 
of liny sort, or are duped by the newspapers into thinking 
Socialists scoundrels, or who would be loo stupid to understand 
such a book as this if they could be persuaded to read anything 
but a cheap newspaper; and you will see at once that the line that 
separates those who live on rich customers from those who live on 
poor customers: in other words which separates those interested 
in the maintenance of Capitalism from those interested in its 
replacement by Socialism, is a line drawn not between rich and 
poor, capitalist and proletarian, but right down through the middle 
of the proletariat to the bottom of the very poorest section, in a 
civil war for the maintenance of Capitalism the capitalists would 
therefore find masses of supporters in all ranks of the community; 
and it is their knowledge of this that makes the leaders of the Labor 
Party so impatient with the extremists who talk of such a war as if 
it would be a Class War, and echo Shelley’s very misleading 
couplet ‘Ye are many: they arc few”. And as the capitalists know 
it too, being reminded of it bv the huge number of votes given for 
them by the poor at every election, I cannot encourage you to feel 
too sure that their present denunciations of Direct Action by their 
opponents mean that when their own sooner-or-latcr inevitable 
defeat by Labor in Parliament comes, they will take it lying down. 
But no matter how the government of the country may pass from 
the hands of the capitalists into those of the Socialist proletarians, 
whether by peaceful parliamentary procedure or the bloodiest 
conceivable civil war, at the end of it the survivors will be just 
where they were at the beginning as far as practical Communism 
is concerned. Returning a majority of Socialists to Parliament 
will not by itself reconstruct the whole economic system of the 
country in such a way as to produce equality of income. Still less 
will burning and destroying buildings or killing several of the 
opponents of Socialism, and getting several Socialists killed in 
doing so. You cannot wave a wand over the country and say “Let 
there be Socialism” : at least nothing will happen if you do. 
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The case of Russia illustrates this. After the great politffcal re- 
volution of 1917 in that country, the Marxist Communists were 
so completely victorious that they were able to form a Govern- 
ment far more powerful than the Tsar had ever really been. But 
as the Tsar had not allowed Fabian Societies to be formed in 
Russia to reduce Socialism to a system of law. this new Russian 
Government did not know what to do, and, after trying all sorts of 
amateur experiments which came to nothing more tha’ * pretending 
that there was Communism where there was nothing but the wreck 
of Capitalism, and giving the land to the peasants, who immedi- 
ately insisted on making private property of it over again, had to 
climb down hastily and leave the industry of the country to private 
employers very much as the great ground landlords ci our cities 
leave the work of the shops to their tenants, besides allowing the 
peasant farmers to hold their lands and sell their produce just as 
French peasant propriecors or English farmers do. 

This does not mean that the Russian Revolution has been a 
failure. In Russia it is now established that capital was made for 
Man, and not Man for Capitalism, The children arc taught the 
Christian morality of Communism instead ot the Mammonist 
morality of Capitalism. The palaces and pleasure scats of the 
plutocrats are used for the recreation of workers instead of for the 
enervation of extravagant wasters. Idle ladies and gentlemen are 
treated with salutary contempt, whilst the workers's blou'^c is duly 
honored. The treasures of art, resfKctcd and preserved with a 
cultural coiiscicjiiiousncss which puts to shame our own lootings 
in China, and our iconoclasms and vandalisms at home, are acces- 
sible to everyone. The Greek Church is tolerated tthc Bolsheviks 
forbore to cut off their Archbishop's head as wc mt off Archbishop 
Laud’s); but it is not, as the Church of England is, allowed without 
contradiction to tell little children lies about the Bible under pre- 
tence of giving them religious instruction, nor to teach them to 
reverence the merely rich as their betters. That sort of doctrine is 
officially and very properly disavowed as Dope, 

All this seems to us too good to be true. It places the Soviet 
Government in the forefront of cultural civilization as far as good 
intention goes. But it is not Socialism. It still involves sufficient 
inequality of income to undo in the long run enough of its achieve- 
ments to degrade the Communist Republic to the level of the old 
Capitalist Republics of France and America. In short, though it 
has made one of those transfers of political power which are the 
object of revolulions, and are forced through by simple slaughter 
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and terror, and though this political transfer has increased Russian 
self-respect and changed the moral attitude of the Russian State 
from pro-Capitalist to anti-Capitahst, it has not yet established as 
much actual Communism as we have in England, nor even Russian 
wages to the English level. 

The explanation of this is that Communism can spread only as 
Capitalism spreads: that is, as a development of existing economic 
civilization and not by a sudden wholesale overthrow of it. What 
it proposes is not a destruction of the material utilities inherited 
from Capitalism, but a new way of managing them and distributing 
the wealth they produce. Now this development of Capitalism 
into a condif ion of ripeness for Socialization had not been reached 
in Russia; consequently the victorious Communist Bolsehviks in 
1917 found themselves without any highly organized Capitalistic 
industry to build upon. They had on their hands an enormous 
agricultural coutUry with a population of uncivilized peasants, ig- 
norant, illiterate, superstitious, cruel, and land-hungry. The cities, 
few and far between, with their relatively insignificant industries, 
often managed by foreigners, and their city proletariats living on 
family w'ages of five and threepence a week, were certainly in re- 
volt against the misdistribulion of wealth and leisure; but they 
were so far from being organized to begin Socialism that it was 
only in a very limited sense that they could be said to have begun 
urban civilization. There were no Port Sunlights and Bourn- 
villes, no Ford factories in which workmen earn £9 in a five-day 
week and have their own motor cars, no industrial trusts of national 
dimensions, no public libraries, no great public departments 
manned by picked and tested civil seiyants, no crowds of men 
skilled in industrial management and secretarial business looking 
for employment, no nationalized and municipalized services with 
numerous and competent official staffs, no national insurance, no 
great Trade Union organization representing many millions of 
workmen and able to extort subsidies from Capitalist governments 
by threatening to stop the railways and cut off the coal supply, no 
fifty years of compulsory schooling supplemented by forty years of 
incessant propaganda of political science by Fabian and other 
lecturers, no overwhelming predominance of organized industry 
over individualist agriculture, no obvious breakdown of Capitalism 
under the strain of the war, no triumphant rescue by Socialism 
demonstrating that even these public departments that were by- 
words for incompetence and red tape were far more efficient than 
the commercial adventurers who deiided them. Well may Mr 
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Trotsky say that the secret of the completeness of the victory 
of the Russian Proletarian Revolution over Russian Capitalist 
civilization was that there was virtually no Capitalist civilization to 
triumph over, and that the Russian people had been saved from the 
corruption of bourgeois ideas, not by the famous metaphysical 
dialectic inherited by Marx from the philosopher Hegel, but by the 
fact that they are still primitive enough to be incapable of middle 
class ideas. In England, when Socialism is consummated it will 
plant the red flag on the summit of an already constructed pyramid; 
but the Russians have to build right up from the sand. Wc must 
build up Capitalism before we can turn it into Socialism. Bui mean- 
while wc must learn hoNV to control it instead oflelting il dernorali/c 
us, slaughter us, and half ruin us, as we have Jiiihcrlo done in our 
ignorance. 

Thus the fact that the Soviet has had to resort to controlled 
Capitalism and bourgeois enterprise, after denouncing them so 
fiercely under the Tsardorn in the phrase.> used by Marx to de- 
nounce English Capitalism, does not mean that wc shall have to 
recant in the same way when wc complete our transfer of political 
power from the proprietary classes and their retainers to the 
Socialist proletariat. The Capitalism which the Russian Govern- 
ment is not only tolerating but encouraging would be for us, even 
now under Capitalism, an attempt to set back the clock. We could 
not get back to it if we tried, except by smashing our machinery, 
breaking up our industrial organization, burning all The plans and 
documents from which it could be reconstructed, and substituting 
an eighteenth for a twentieth century population. 

The moral of all this is that though a political revolution may be 
necessary to break the power of the opponents or Socialism if they 
refuse to accept it as a Parliamentary reform, and resist it violently 
cither by organizing w'hat is now called Fascism or a coup d^etat 
to establish a Dictatorship of the Capitalists, yet neither a violent 
revolution nor a peacefully accepted series of parliamentary re- 
forms can by themselves create Socialism, which is neither a battle 
cry nor an election catchword, but an elaborate arrangement of 
our production and distribution of wealth in such a manner that 
all our incomes shall be equal. This is why Socialists w'ho under- 
stand their business are always against bloodshed. They are no 
milder than other people; but they know that bloodshed cannot 
do what they want, and that the indiscriminate destruction in- 
separable from civil war will retard it. Mr Sidney Webb’s much 
quoted and in some quarters much derided “inevitability of 
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gradualness” is an inexorable fact. It docs not, unfortunately, 
imply inevitability of peacefulness. We can fight over every step of 
the gradual process if we are foolish enough. We shall come to an 
armed struggle for political power between the parasitic proletariat 
and the Socialist proletariat if the Capitalist leaders of the parasitic 
proletariat throw Parliament and the Constitution over, and de- 
clare for a blood and iron settlement instead of a settlement by 
votes. But at the end of the fighting we shall all be the poorer, none 
the wiser, and sonic of us the deader. If the Socialists win, the road 
to Socialism may be cleared; but the pavement will be torn up and 
the goal as far otTas ever. 

All the historical pfccedcnts illustrate this. A monarchy may be 
changed into a republic, or an oligarchy into a democracy, or one 
oligarchy supplanted by another, if the people who favor the 
change kill enough of the people who oppose it to intimidate the 
rest; and when the change is made you may have factions fighting 
instead of voting for the olficial posts of power and honor until, as 
in South America in the nineteenth century, violent revolutions 
become .so common that other countries hardly notice them; but 
no extremity of fighting and killing can alter the distribution of 
wealth or the means of producing it. The guillotining of 4000 
people in eighteen months during the French Revolution left the 
people poorer than before; so that when the Public Prosecutor who 
had sent most of the 4000 to the guillotine was sent there himself, 
and the people cursed him as he passed to his death, he said, “Will 
your bread be any cheaper tomorrow, you fools?” That did not 
aflect the Capitalist makers of the Frenci* Revolution, because they 
did not want to make the bread of the poor cheaper: the> wanted 
to transfer the government of France from the King and the nobles 
to the middle class. But if they had been Socialists, aiming at 
making everything much cheaper except human life, they would 
have had to admit that the laugh was with Citizen Fouquier Tin- 
villc. And if William Pitt and the kings of Euirope had let the French 
Revolution alone, and it had been as peacefui and parliamentary 
as our own revolutionary Reform Bill of 1832, it would have been 
equally futile as fiu as putting another pennorth of milk into baby’s 
mug wa'. concci ried , 

Whenever oair city proletarians, in the days before the dole (say 
1885 for inst^mcc), were driven by unemployment to threaten to 
bum down the house.s of the rich, the Socialists said^No: if you are 
foolish enough to suppose that burning houses will pul an end to 
unemployment, at least have sense enough to burn down your own 
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houses, most of which are unfit for human habitation. The houses 
of the rich are good houses, of which we have much tov^ few/’ 
Capitalism has produced not only slums but palaces and handsome 
villas, not only sweaters’ dens but first-rate factories, shipyards, 
steamships, ocean cables, services that are not only national but 
international, and what not. It has also produced a great deal of 
Communism, without which it could not exist for a single day (wc 
need not go over all the examples already given: the roads and 
bridges and so forth). What Socialist in his senses would welcome 
a civil war that would destroy all or any of this, and leave his party, 
even if it were victorious, a heritage of blackened ruin.'> and fester- 
ing cemeteries? Capitalism has led up to Socialism by changing the 
industries of the country from petty enterprises conducted by petty 
proprietors into huge Trusts conducted by employed proletarians 
directing armies of workmen, operating with millions of capital 
on vast acreages of land. In short. Capitalism lends always to 
develop 'ndustries until they are on the scale of public afiairs and 
ripe for transfer to public hantls. To destroy them would he to 
wreck the prospects of Socialism. Even the proprietors who think 
that such a transfer would be robbery have a( icasl tlic consolation 
of knowing that the thief docs not destroy the pi operty of the man 
he intends to rob, being as much interested in it as the person from 
w'hom he means to steal it. As to managing persons, Socialism will 
need many more of them than there are at present, and will give 
them much greater security in their jobs and dignity in their social 
standing than most of them can hope for under ( apitalism. 

And now I think wc may dismiss the question whether the return 
of a decisive majority of Socialists to Parliament will pass without 
an appeal to unconstitutional violence by the capitahsts and their 
supporters. Whether it does or not may matter a goed deal to those 
unlucky persons who will lose their possessions or their lives in the 
struggle if there be a struggle; but when the shouting and the killing 
and the house burning are over the survivors must settle down to 
some stable form of government. Tlic mess may have to be cleared 
up by a dictatorship like that of Napoleon the Third, King Alfonso, 
Cromwell, Napoleon, Mussolini, or Lenin; but dictatorial strong 
men soon die or lose their strength, and kings, generals, and pro- 
letarian dictators alike find that they cannot carry on for long 
without councils or parliaments of some sv^rt, and that these will 
not work unless they are in some way representative of the public, 
because unless the citizens co-operate with the police the strongest 
government breaks down, as English government did in Ireland. 
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In the long run (which nowadays is a very short run) you must 
have your parliament and your settled constitution back again; 
and the risings and coups ci^etat^ with all their bloodshed and 
burnings and excciilions, might as well have been cut out as far 
as the positive constructive work of Socialism is concerned. So wc 
may just as well ignore ail the battles that may or may not be 
fought, and go on to consider what may happen to the present 
Labor Party if its present constitutional growth be continued and 
consummated by the achievement of a decisive Socialist majority 
in Parliament, and its resumption of cilice, not, as in 1923-24, by 
the sufferance of the two Capitalist parties and virtually under 
their control, but with full power to carry out a proletarian policy, 
and, if it will, to make Socialism the established constitutional order 
in Britain. 


76 

CIIANOE Ml'Sr nC PARLI AMI N TAR V 

Let us assume, tlicn, that wc hav% resigned ourselves, as we must 
sooner or later, to a pailiamcntary settlement of the quarrels 
between the Capitalists and the Socialists. Mind: I cannot, nornen 
and men being what they are, offer you any sincere assurances that 
this will occur without all the customary devilments. F>very possible 
wrong and wicked way may be tried before their exhaustion drives 
us back into the light way. Attempts at a general strike a form of 
national suicide which sane people are bound to resist by every 
extremity of violent coercion, may lead to a proclamation of 
martial law by the Governnieni, whether u be a Labor or a Capital- 
ist Government, h'llowcd by slaughtering of mobs, terroristic 
shelling of cities (as in the case of Dublin), burning and looting of 
country houses, shooting of police othcers at sight as uniformed 
enemies of the ticople, and a hectic time for those to whom hating 
and tiglning and killing are a glorious sport that makes life worth 
living and death worth dying. Or if the Tnodern machine gun, the 
bombing aeroplane, and the poison gas shell make military co- 
ercion irresistible, or if the general strikers have sufheient sense 
shot into them to see that blockade and boycott arc not good 
tactics for the productive proletariat because they themselves are 
nccessaniv the first victims of it, still Parliament may be so split up 
into contending groups as to become unworkable, forcing the 
nation to fall back on a dictatorship. The dictator may be another 
Bismarck ruling in tlic name of a royal personage, or a forceful 
individual risen from the ranks like Mahomet or Brigham Young 
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or Signor Mussolini, or a general like Caesar or Napoleon or Primo 
de Rivera. 

In the course of these social convulsions you and I may he out- 
raged, shot, gas poisoned, burnt out of house and home, financially 
ruined, just as anyone else may. We must resign ourselves to such 
epidemics of human pugnacity and egotism Just as we have to 
resign ourselves to epidemics of measles. Measies are less bitter to 
us because we have at least never done anything tr, encourage 
them, whereas we have recklessly taught our children to glorify 
pugnacity and to identify gentility and honor with the keeping 
down of the poor and the keeping up of the rich, thus producing 
an insanitary condition of public morals which makes periodic 
epidemics of violence and class hatred inevitable. 

But sooner or later, the irreconcilables exterminate one another 
like the Kilkenny cats; for when the touglicst faction has exter- 
minated all the other factions it proceeds to exterminate itself. And 
the dictators die as Cromwell died, or grow old and arc sent to the 
dustbin by ambitious young monarchs as Bismarck was; and dic- 
tators and ambitious monarchs alike find that autocracy is not 
today a practical form of government except in little tribes like 
Brigham Young’s Latter Day Saints, nor even complete there. The 
nearest thing to it that will now hold together is the presidency of 
the United States of America; and the President, autocrat as he is 
lor his four years of office, has to work with a C abinet, deal with a 
Congress and a Senate, and abide the result of popular elections. 
To this parliamentary complexion we must all come at last. Every 
bumptious idiot thinks nimself a born ruler of men; every snob 
thinks that the common people must be kept in their present place 
or shot down if society is to be preserved ; every proletarian who 
resents his position wants to strike at something or somebody more 
vulnerable than the capitalist system in the abstract; but when they 
have all done their worst the dead they have slam must be buried, 
the houses they have burned rebuilt, and the hundred other messes 
they have left cleared up by women and men with sense enough 
to take counsel together without coming to blows, and business 
ability enough to organize the work of the community. These 
sensible ones may not always have been sensible: some of them 
may have done their full share of mischief before the necessary 
sanity was branded into them by bitter experience or horrified con- 
templation of the results of anarchy; but between the naturally 
sensible people and the chastened ones there will finally be some 
sort of Parliament to conduct the nation’s business, unless indeed 
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civilization has been so completely wrecked in the preliminary 
quarrels tliat there is no nation worth troubling about lcft» and 
consequently no national business to transact. That has often 
happened. 

Ilowevcr. lei us put all disagreeable possibilities out of our 
head", ^or the moment, and consider how Socialism is likely to 
advance in a Parliament kept in working order by the establish- 
ment of two main parties competing for oflicc and power: one 
professing to resist the advance and the other to further it, but 
both forced by the need for gaining some sort of control of the run- 
away car of Capitalism to take many steps when in power which 
they vehemently denounced when in opposition, and in the long 
run both contriJuiting about equally (as hitherto) to the redistri- 
bution of the national income and the substitulion of public for 
private properly in land and industrial organization. 

Do not fear that 1 am about to inflict a complete program on you. 
Even if 1 could foresee it I know better than to weary you to that 
extent. All I intend is to give you a notion of the sort of legislation 
that is likely to be enacted, and ol'thc sort of opposition it is likely 
to provoke; sSO that you may be better able to judge on which side 
you should vote when an election gives you the chance, or when a 
seat on some parliamentary body, local or central, calls you to 
more direct action. You must understand that my designs on you 
do not include making you what is called a good party woman. 
Rather do I seek to add you to that floating body oropenminded 
voters who arc quite readv to vote for this party today and for the 
opposite party tomorrow if you think the balance of good sense 
and practical ability has changed tpossibly by the ageing of the 
leaders) or that your former choice has taken a wrong turn con- 
cerning some proposed measure of cardinal importance. Good 
party people think such openmindedness disloyal; but in politics 
there sliould be no loyally except to the public good. If, however, 
you prefer to vote for the same side every time through thick and 
thin, why not find some person who has made the same resolution 
in support of the opposite party? Then, as they say in Parliament, 
you ci-n pair with her: that is, you can both ag’ce never to vote at 
all, winch \v>li have the same effect as if you voted opposite ways; 
and neither ofyou need ever trouble to vote again. 

We are agreed, f take it, that practical Socialism must proceed by 
the Government nationalizing our industries one at a time by a 
series of properly compensated e:tpropriations, after an elaborate 
preparation fo; their administration by a body of civil servants. 
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who will consist largely of the old employees, but who will be 
controlled and tinanced by Government departments manned by 
public servants very superior in average ability, training, and social 
dignity to the commercial profiteers and financial gamblers who 
now have all our livelihoods at their mercy. 

Now this preparation and nationalization wHI hardly be possible 
unless the voters have at least a rougli notion of what the Govern- 
ment is doing, and approve of it. They may not understand 
Socialism as a whole; but they can understand nationali/ation of 
the coal mines quite well enough to desire it and vote for its 
advocates, if not for the sake of the welfare of the nation, at least 
for the sake of getting their coal cheaper. Just so with the railways 
and transport services generally: the most prejudiced Conserva- 
tives may vote for their nationalization on its merits as an isolated 
measure, for the sake of cheaper travelling and reasonable freights 
for internai produce. A lew big nationalizations eficcted with this 
sort of popular support will make nationalization as normal a 
part of our social policy as old age pensions arc now, thougli it 
seems only the other day that such pensions were denounced as 
rank Communism, which indeed they are. 

There is therefore no hope for Capitalism in the difliculty that 
baffled the Soviet in dealing with the land: that is, liial the Russian 
people wore not Communists, and would not w'ork tlie C'onimunist 
system except under a compulsion which it was mipOvSSihlc to 
apply on a sulhciently large scale, because if a system cun be main- 
tained only by half theablebodicd persons in the country being paid 
to do nothing but stand over the other half, rifle in hand, then it is 
not a practicable system, and may as well be dropped first as last. 
But a senes of properly prepared nationalizations may not only be 
understood and voted for by people who would be quite shocked 
if they were called Socialists, but would fit in pcTfcctly with the 
habits of the masses who take their bread as it comes and never 
think about anything of a public nature. To them the change would 
be only a change of masters, to which they arc so accustomed that 
it would not strike them as a change at ail, whilst it would be also 
a change in the remuneration, dignity, and certainty of employ- 
ment, which is just what they are always clamoring for. This over- 
comes the difficulty, familiar to all reformers, that it is much easier 
to induce people to do things in the way to which they are accus- 
tomed, even though it is detestably bad for them, than to try a new 
system, even though it promises to be milicnnially good for them. 
Socialistic legislation, then, will be no mere matter of forbidding 
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people to be rich, and calling a policeman when the law is broken. 
It means an active interference in the production and distribution 
of the nation’s income; and every step of it will require a new 
department or extension of the civil service or the municipal service 
to execute and manage it. If we had sense enough to make a law 
that every baby» destitute or not, should have plenty of bread and 
milk and a good house to shelter it, that law would remain a dead 
letter until all the necessary bakeries and dairies and builders’ yards 
were ready. If we made a law that every ablebodied adult should 
put in a day’s work for his or her country every day, we could not 
carry out that law until we had a job ready for everybody. All con- 
structive and productive legislation is quite different from the Ten 
Commandments: it means the employment of masses of men, the 
establishing of offices and works, the provision of large sums of 
money to start with, and the services of persons of special ability 
to direct. Without these, all the Royal or Dictatorial Proclama- 
tions, all the C'oinmandmcnts, and all the Communist Manifestoes 
arc waste paper as far as the establishment of practical Socialism is 
concerned. 

You may therefore take it that the change from inequality to 
equality of income, though it will be made by law and cannot be 
made in any other way, will not be made by simply passing a single 
Act of Paiiiamcnt ordering everybody to have the same income, 
with arithmetical exactness in every case. Dozens of extensions of 
the civil and municipal services, dozens of successive nationaliza- 
tions, dozens of annual budgets, all warmly contested on one 
ground or another, will take us neaiei and nearer to Equality of 
Income until we are so close that the evil of such trifling inequalities 
as may be left is no longer serious enough to be worth bothering 
about. At present, when one baby has a hundred thousand a year, 
and a hundred other babies are dying of insuflicient nourishment, 
equality of income is something to be fought for and died for if 
necessary. But if every baby had its lill, the fact that here and there 
a baby's father or mother might get hold of an extra five shillings 
or five pounds would not matter enough to induce anyone to cross 
the street to prevent it. 

Ail social reforms stop short, not at absolute logical completeness 
or arithmetical exactness, but at the point at w hich they have done 
their work sulficiently. To a poor woman the difftTence between 
a pound a week and a guinea a week is very serious, because a 
shilling is a large sum of money to her. But a woman with twenty 
pounds a week would not engage iu a civil war because some other 
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woman had twenty guineas. She would not feci the difference. 
Therefore we need not imagine a state of society in which we should 
call the police if somebody made a little extra money by singing 
songs or selling prize chrysanthemums, though we might come to 
consider such conduct so sordidly unladylike that even liic most 
impudent woman would not dare do it openly. As long as we were 
all equally well off, so that anybody's daughter could marry any- 
body clse's son without any question of marry ing abo v'c or beneath 
her, w^e should be contented enough not to haggle over halfi'ience 
in the division of the national income. For all that, equality of 
income should remain a fundamental principle, any noticeable 
departure from which w^ould be jealously watched, and tolerated, 
if at ail, with open eyes. There are no limits to the possibility of its 
enforcement. 

This does not mean that there arc no limits to any device of 
Socialism: for example, to the process of nationalizing industry 
and tinning private employees into Government employees. We 
could not nationalize everything even if we w'ent mad on nation- 
alizaition and wanted to. There will never be a week in which the 
Sunday papers will report that Socialism was established in Great 
Britain last Wednesday, on which occasion tlie Queen wore a red 
silk scarf fastened on the shoulder w'ith a circlet of rubies conse- 
crated and prc^cnted to her by the Third International, and con- 
taining a portrait of Karl Marx with the famous motto, “Prole- 
tarians of All Lands: Unite". It is far more likeh that by the time 
nationalization has become the rule, and private enterprise the 
exception. Socialism (which is really rather a bad name for the 
business) will be spoken of, if at all, as a crazy religion held by a 
fanatical sect in that darkest of dark ages, the nineteenth century. 
Already, indeed, I am told that Socialism has had its day, and that 
the sooner we stop talking nonsenseabout it and set to work, like 
the practical people we are, to nationalize the coal mines and com- 
plete a national electrification scheme, the better. And I, who said 
forty years ago that wc should have had Socialism already but for 
the Socialists, an» quite willing to drop the name if dropping it will 
help me to gel the thing. 

What I meant by my jibe at the Socialists of the eighteen-eighties 
was that nothing is ever done, and much is prevented, by people 
who do not realize that they cannot do everything at once. 
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SfJBSlDIZFl) private ENTERPRISE 

Whilst wc are nationalizing the big industries and the wholesale 
businesses we may have to leave a good many unoflicial retailers to 
carry on the work of petty distribution much as they do at present, 
except that wc may control them in the matter of prices as the 
7’rusts do, whilst allowing them a better living than the landlords 
and capitalists allow them, and relieving them from the continual 
fear of bankruptcy inseparable from the present system. Wc shall 
nationalize the mines long before wc nationalize the village smithy 
and make the village blacksmith a public olTicial. We shall have 
national or municipal supplies of electric power laid on from house 
to house long before we meddle with the individual artists and 
craftsmen and scientific workers who will use that power, to say 
nothing of the housemaids who handle the vacuum cleaners. We 
shall nationalize land and large-scale farming w'ithout sinnil- 
tancously touching fancy fruit farming and kitchen gardening. 
Long after C'apitalism as wc know it shall have passed aw^ay more 
completely than feudalism has yet passed away there may be more 
men and women working privately in businesses of their own than 
there ever can be under our present slavish conditions. 

The nationalization of banking will make it quite easy for prwatc 
husii’csscs to be carried on under Socialism to any extent ihai may 
!)c found convenient, and will in fact stimulaic them vigorously. 
The I eduction of the incomes derived from them to the common 
level could be cile*. ted by taxing them if they were excessive. But the 
diilicuity is moic likely to be the other w'ay: that is, the people in 
the private businesses might find themselves, as most of them do 
at present, ])oorcr than they would be in public employment. The 
immense fortunes that are made in private businesses to-day arc 
made by the employment of w'orkers who, as they cannot live 
without access lo the products of land and capital, must either 
starve or consent to work for the landlords and capitalists for much 
les^ than their '<vork creates. But when everybody could gel a job 
in one of the nationalized industries, and receive an income which 
w ould inchtde his or her share of the rent of the nationalized land, 
and the interest on the nationalized capital, no piivatc employer 
could ind.ucc anyi 'uc to come and work for wages unless the wages 
were big cnougti to be equivalent to the advantages of such public 
employment; therefore private employment could not create 
poverty, and would in fact become bankrupt unless the employers 
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were either clever and useful enough to induce ihe public In pay 
them handsomely lor Ihcir products or scrMct-s, or else v cic con- 
tent, for the sake of doing things in their oun way. to put up with 
less than they could make m some national establishment round 
the corner, lo maintain then incomes at the uatiunal level some 
of them might actually demand and icccivc subsidies Irom the 
Ciovernmcnt 1 o lake a verv simple instance in an out*<.)l-tlic-\vay 
village or val]e^, vvheic there was not cnotirh busmes'. lo pav a 
Cdiiier, the (jcneimncnt or local auth«.)tiiv nnelit bnd that the 
most economical and sensible plan was to pa> a io^al tanner ot 
shopkeeper or iiinkccptr a contnbulion towards the cost ot keep 
mg a motor lo. ry on condition that he undertook the cany mg foi 
the district. 

Ill big business, as wt have seen, this process has .ictuallv begun 
When 1 r.ide I uiomsin forced up the wages ot ihc coal mint is to 
a ptunf r»t wl\ich the w oist coal mines could nt>t a/U>t d ct)nlinue 
working, the owneis, thougli devout opponents ot Soi^ialisin, de- 
manded and obtained tiom a C ousciv aive tu>scinmcnt Mibsidv 
of £ tO,(KX),000 to enable them to make both entW nti ct But it was 
loo ridiculous lo tax the genend j)ublic to l-e^p a lew iiad mines 
going, and incidentally tt> keep up the ^u>n'•tr{>u^ prices charged 
for coal, when the mines as a whole wcic pcrtcctlv well able to pay 
a decent living wagi , which was all the Trade I mens asked tor. 
The subsid> was nopi>cd, and a teirilic Jock out cnsucti Ah thus 
could base been prevented by natioiiah/ing llic vti.il mines and 
thus making n possible to keep up wages and rcdvkc the price of 
coals Uj the public smiuhancc>iislv. However, th u is not our point 
M presciit What .^o.nes ui hcie i*- that the capitahsts ifiimsclvcs 
hive established the Socialistic piaciicv ot siih idi/ing pnvate 
busines>cs when they do not >ield vulhcicnl protit it> sup{vort ttiose 
engaged in them, ihougl> they are too uselul to be d’spensfd with, 
rbenovcltv, by tiiv, wa's is onlv m subsidizing coninKui industries 
Scientific icseai ch, education, religion, popular access lo lare 
books and pictuies, exploiation, can i^gc of mail . over xm, and the 
like arc paitiy dependent on Cjovcinmeni grants, which aic sub- 
sidies undei anotiiei name 

W'hat IS more, capjtah>ts aic now opcnl> demanding subsidies to 
enable them to stai i then piivate enumpiises The aeroplajic lines, 
foi instance, boldly took it a matter of collide that the Clovern- 
nicnt should help them, just as it had helped the dvc industry 
duruig the war (and been soirv lor it aftei wards). I draw your 
atteiiUou speenUy to this new capitalistic method because by it 
VOL II. L 
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you die not only invited to throw ovci the Capitalist pnnciple of 
ttustinj? to unaided competitive private enterprise for the main- 
tenance of our mdustiics, but laAcd to take all the risks ol it whilst 
the canitahst > lake all the proiits and keep priec>> as Iiijdi as possible 
agnnsl vou, thus nccenm>ou both ways They e innot consistently 
object ^though they do object) when workmen ask the Ciovcinnient 
to guarantee tlv in a living wage as well as guaiantcciiig [uofits and 
keeping up prices lor then employers. 

When Socialism is the* tirdci ol the day these Ciipitahstic exploita- 
tions ot me taxpayer will have provided plenty ol preet dents lor 
subsidizing experimental puvate ventures in new industries or 
invcptions and new methods, or, a^ in the ca^'e ol the v illagc earner, 
making it worth somebody’s while to undertake some ncc'essary 
service that is not for the moment worth nalK)nali?ing In iaet this 
will be the most inteiesting pail ot Soei ilism to ekvoi business 
people Dncet and complete nationalizations will be confined 
mostly to well established routine serv ices 

There aie dvKtnnaire Socialists who will be >!ioeked at the sug- 
gestion that a Socialist (/twcinment should not <mi1v toleiatc 
pnVvin enterprise, but actually linance U Eut the business of 
S*Kialisl ruleis iS not to suppicss puvate enterprise dS such, but to 
atiain and maintain equality of income. 'I he substitution ol public 
foi pu\ ate enterprise is only one of several means to that end, md 
if in jn> pailic'ular instance the end can Ic be^l ''crv'^ei fo the 
inomi.iU b> pnv ate enlci pi ise a Socialist Gov inment will tolerate 
puvate enterprise, oi subsidize private cntCi prist*, or even initiate 
j)rivate enterprise indeed Soeuihii* will be uioic elastic u.nd 
tolcr int than Caj ^tahsm, which would leave anv district without a 
eairier it no pnv ate e an je*r could make it pay 

Note, bc'iwevcr, that when a private cxpef'imcnt in business has 
been linanec d by the State, and has been ^uecessful in < slwiblishing 
Some new indiistt} or method or invention as pan ot the loulinc 
of national production and sci\Ae% it will then be* nationalized, 
Icdv mg pi ivate t iiu rpi ise to icturu to its pr^ per business of making 
fiesh expennicnts and disc'jvciing new scivilcs, instead of, as at 
pie ent, wallo'ving in the piofits oi intlustric> which arc no longer 
cxpenmcntal f in example, it has for many vears j^ast been sillv 
to IcMve r nlwavs in the hands of private companies instead of 
nationahung them, cspc<iallv as the most hidebound burcuiurat 
could not have bt cm more Ictcdv reactionary, uninventive, and 
obstructive th in sc.me of our most pietenlious railvva> chairmen 
have been I verMlimg is known a^^out railway locomotion that 
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need be known for nationalization purposes. But the flying services 
are still experimenting, and may be treated as State-aided private 
enterprises until their practice becomes as well established and 
uniform as railway practice. 

Unfortunately this is so little understood that the capitalists, 
through their agents the employers and financiers, arc now per- 
suading our Conseivative governments into financing them at the 
taxpayers' expense without retaining the taxpayers' interest in the 
venture- For instance, the £10,000,000 subsidy to the coal owners 
should clearly haNx been given by way of mortgage on the mines- 
For every £100 granted to private enterprise the Government 
should demand a share certificate. Otherwise, if and when it sub- 
sequently nationalizes the enterprise, it will be asked to compensate 
the proprietors for the confiscation of its own capital; and thougii 
this, as we have seen in our study of compensation, does not really 
matter, it does matter very seriously that the State should not liavc 
at least a sharcliolder’s control. To make private adventurers an 
unconditional present of public money is to loc^t the 1 reasury and 
plunder the taxpayer. 

So, you see, the difference between Capital I m and Socialist gov- 
ernments IS not as to wliether nationalization should be tolerated; 
for neither could get on for a dav without it: the ditfcrencc is as to 
how far it should be carried and how fast pushed. Capitalist gov- 
ernments regard nationalization and municipalization as evils to 
be coniined to commercially unprofitable works; so as to leave 
everything profitable to the profiteers. When they acquire land for 
some lemporary public purpose, they sell it to a private person 
when they have done with it, and use the price to reduce the income 
tax. Thereby a piece of land which was national property becomes 
private property; and the unearned incomes of the income tax 
payers are increased by the relief from taxation. Socialist govern- 
ments, on the other hand, push the purchase of land for the nation 
at the expense of the Cvipitalisls as hard and as fast as they can, and 
oppose its resale to private individuals fiercely. But they are often 
held back and even thrown back, just as the Russian Soviet was, 
by the inexorable necessity for keeping land and capital in constant 
and energetic use. If the Government takes an acre of fertile land 
or a ton of spare subsistence (capital) that it is not prepared in- 
stantly to cultivate or feed productive labor with, then, whether it 
likes or not, it must sell it back again into private hands and thus 
retrace the step towards Socialism which it took without being 
sufficiently prepared for it. During the war, when private enterprise 
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broke down hopf lessly, and caused an appalling slaughter of our 
young soldiers in Flanders bv leaving the army without shells, 
the nnmitions had to be made in national factories When the war 
v\a>>ONei iheC apii ilisl Cioseinmcntof 1918 sold ofl these (actonc 
IS 1 isl as It posahb could loi an old soiij% in spite of die protests ot 
the I ahor Party le of the tietoncs were unsaleable, oithci 
bceause they were m sUch out-of-the-way plaets (lest thc> should 
he bombarded) that pnvUc entcipii^c thou dit it could do hcMcr 
cIsevAhere or Ixc iu>c private entdpri e was >o \virtchc(ll> un- 
enteipn in ^ \ft when * labor Govcmnient took oHkc it, too, 
h id to t*-\ to St 11 ti cse lemaining war factories hci. ukc it could lu t 
otgnu/c eiK ugh new public cnteipM*»cs to employ diem foi peace 
tAui pose% 

1 his w IS aiuitber ob]cct lesson in the i npossihilitv ot t ikinr over 
land from the hnJioni* and capital troni the capiulists niirely 
neciuse doing s ms Sc tnli»tie, without Umg re uiy to employ it 
pioductivelA It vc u do you will ha\w to give itbiek ig tin as the 
Moscow SoMc‘ hul You mud take It only w lien A 01 have ‘^one 
imiuc Sue use loi It indiacitadA tost ut on the jobnc xtincrning 
It a C apitihst CiOAemmcnt were loiced by a WcAe of eeccssful 
Socialist p^'oj)! ’ inda to confise ite more propcitv d'* in it could id 
minidcr, it mudit quite easily be loieed to reissi e it (nc ^ it all i u- 
wilhngly and svith Iriumptia U cries of 1 told y m so ) Ic) { ii ate 
crip] Acrson much WOT v term fc^rthe nati >n di nU is^^ur which 
It IS he d It present 

7b 

row LoNCi van i ii i vkM 

Iiu^ aMo the T<iLc at which du ch cant ike f ice Ifdbcput 
otl too lo u\ 01 bro mht aS>ut tc^ ) slowK, tU i n r be a violent 
jcvoiuti >11 \A liK li HI lA produce a di an d Cl jU dit\ I \ lumnd every - 
bodv who >nol inuukred but ecpi ditv r>rodiKc i in "h tAvavdocs 
iMllid Only n i Settled and hn hlv iv h x ^ s h ciV with i strong 
<n>v'rnmen( ind an elal oiatc eoO^ ol i avs e in ^oaaiity of income 
b Ut M ) dornuntmicd Nov i sir >ng t jovdnim nt i> not one 
with overvOielo .ng fiehbn^^ fx let'' iv is p »a thit is rather the 
m ikol p inui V Ciovcrnment It is oi c thi^ eomm mds thcmoral 
appre I < ri overwhelnun’' nnu roy of th' people To put t 
mou 0 MKulub ix IS < ne in winch the police and thv^ v t* .r 
executi e xulkds the 0 (>v eminent can alwa > count on the 
sympadiA nd \ f en the need it, the co ope'rauon ot the citiJ-cn-s 
A morally sh i ^ ^ > Gove^ nuh tu cannot last, and e iniot eanv out 
such chanvx i tt ^ >ur f v^m e ui present sv'te'm Socialism, 
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which are mattei s of long business arrangements and extensions of 
the Civil Scrsicc 1 hey must be made ihoughtfullv, bit b> oit; and 
they must be popular enough to establish themsehes too sohdlv 
tor changes of Ooveinment to shake them, like oiu postal system 
oi om CorriTiiunisni m ro ids, bii iges, police, drain.M^ , and high- 
way lighting. 

It IS a greU pity mat the change cannot be ni hIl moie quicklv, 
but we must ri member lliat when Moses dcliveiu) *t\ii Isiachies 
tiom iheir bondage in I e\pt, be icmnd them so untuted loi lin - 
dom, that he had to keep them waiidLiing rcuind tlic doscil tor 
forty yeais, until tliose who had been m bondaie in 1 evpt wetc 
mostly dead 1 lie Ponblc wis not tlic distance tiom 1 gspl to I he 
Piomiscd I and, v m^h was caMlv waikable in bnU wcekv, but the 
cnange of condition, and habit, and mind, and the rchictante i>l 
those who had betn siL and well ticated as sla\es to lace danmr 
andha»*d >hip as lice adventuieis We should lia\t the -^ame Uoiibie 
11 we attemnted to impose Socialism a!i m a lump on people not 
biought up U It Ihev would WTCtk it because thev could not 
unde island it nor work Us institubona, and some of them would 
lust h itc It The truth \ve <ne at pjc'-ent Vvandciing in the de>eit 
beiwecn tne old C timmi rciahsin and the new So* lalism Oui in- 
dustries and OLii uharaetcis a. id oui Jaws and o»a leligions arc 
paitly comine«^ia!i/cd, pailh nattonrlizcd, partU manic ipalncd, 
partly coi* nnu i/ed, and the eoinpiction ot the 1 1* iiuh‘ »vdi take 
place hkf the beginninr of il that is, without ihv. unintelligent 
woman knowing what is happening, oi noticim i' \thinp except 
tint someWii^s of hfe are getting hanicr and soim easier, with the 
coiresponJing exclamations about not knowing what tiie 'a(>iJd is 
coining to, or that Unngs arc much better than the^ u»ed to be. 
Mark Twain said “it is ncNCT ton ialc to mcMui thne o nohurr>'’; 
and those who diead the change ma^ vomfoil tla insebes by the 
a'^surance that theic is moic dangei of Us cv>ming tvx^ '.Knslv than 
too quickly, e\ea thn^igh the moic doiii the more sultennv It is 
well that we who aie hopelessly unfitted loi Soenhsm by our 
bnnging-up w»ll not h\c tor ever It onh it weu possible foi us to 
cease coiruptmu oui ehddicn oai political supi rstitions and pre- 
judices would die with us, and the next generation nuglit bring 
down the w allsol Jericho, I ortiinately, the advantages to be r lined 
by Socialism loi the proletariat, and the fact that proletarian 
parents arc a hugw in qonty of the electorate, may he depended on 
to bias moral education more and more in favor of the movement 
tow'ards Socialism. 
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I purposely avoid anticipating any . moral pressure of public 
opinion against economic selfishness. No doubt that will become 
part of the national conscicnc** under Socialism, just as under 
Capitalism children are educated to regard success in life as mean- 
ing more money tlian an>onc else and no work to do for it. But 1 
know 1k>vv hard it is for you to believe that public opinion could 
change so completely. You may have observed that at present, 
although people do not always choose the occupation at which 
Ihcv can make the most monc>, and indeed will give up lucrative 
jobs to starve at more congenial ones, yet, wlicn they have chosen 
their job, they will take as much as they can get for tl; and the more 
they can get the better they arc thought of. So 1 have assumed that 
they will continue to do so as far as they are allowed (few of them 
have any real libcity of this kind now), though 1 can quite conceive 
that in a Socialist future any attempt to obtain an economic ad- 
vantage over one’s neighbors, as distinguished from an economic 
advantage for the whole community, might come to be considered 
such e.xcecdingly bad form that nobody could make it without losing 
her place in society just as a detected card-sharper does at present. 
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son Al ISM AxND IIDKRTY 

The dread of Socialism by nervous people who do not under®/ and 
it, on the ground that there would be too much law under it, and 
that every act of our lives would be regulated by the police, is more 
plausible than die terrors of the ignorant people who think it 
would mean the end of all law, because under Capitalism w e have 
been forced to impose restrictions that in a socialized nation would 
have no sense, in older to save the proletariat from extermination, 
or at least from extremities that would have provoked it to rebel- 
lion. Here is a little example. A friend of mine who employed some 
girls in an artistic business in which there was not competition 
enough to compel him to do his worst in the way of sweating them, 
took a nice old riverside house, and decorated it very prettily with 
Morris wall-papers, furnishing it in such a way that the girls could 
have their tea comfortably in their workrooms, which he made as 
homelike as possible. All went w'cll until one day a gentleman 
walked in and announced himself to my friend as the factory 
inspector. He looked round ium, evidently much puzzled, and 
asked where :hc women w orked. “Here” replied my friend, with 
justifiable pride, confident that the inspector had never seen any- 
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thing so creditable in the way of a factory before. But what the 
inspector said was “Where is the copy of the factory rcgiUaiions 
which you are obliged by law to post up on your walls in full view 
of your employees?” “Surely you dont expect me to stick up a 
beastly ugly thing hkc that in a room furnished hke a drawing 
room" said my friend. “Why, that paper on the wall is a Morris 
paper: I cant disfigure it by pasting up a big placard on it/’ “You 
are liable to sc\crc penalties” replied the inspector having not 
only omitted to post the regulations, but for putting papei on your 
walls instead ofhaving them limewashed at the intervals prescribed 
by law.” “But hung it all!” my friend rcmonstratcil, “1 want to 
make the place homely and beautiful. You forget that the girls are 
not always working. They lake their tea here.” “I or allowing your 
employees to lake their meals in the room where they work you 
have incurred an additional penalty” said the inspector. “It is a 
gross breach of the Factory Acts.” And he walked out, leaving rny 
friend an abashed criminal caught redhanded. 

As it happened, the inspector was a man of sense. He did not 
return; the penalties were not exacted; the Morris wall-papers re- 
mained; and the illicit teas continued; but the incident illustrates 
the extent to which individual liberty has been cut down under 
Capitalism for good as well as for evil. Where women ate con- 
cerned it is assumed that they must be protected to a degree that is 
unnecessary for men {as if men were any more free in a factory than 
w'omen); consequentiy the regulations are so much stricter that 
women are often kept out of employments to w hich men arc wel- 
comed. Besides the factory inspector there are the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue inquiring into your income and making you 
disgorge a lot of it, the school attendance visitors taking possession 
of your children, the local government inspectors making you 
build and drain your house not as you please hut as they order, the 
Poor Law officers, the unemployment insurance oiheers, the 
vaccination officers, and others whom I cannot think of just at 
present. And the tendency is to have more and more of them as we 
become less tolerant of the abuses of our capitalist system. But if 
you study these interferences with our liberties closely you will find 
that in practice they are virtually suspended in the case of people 
well enough off to be able to take care of themselves: for instance, 
the school attendance ofiicci never calls at houses valued above a 
certain figure, though the education of the children in them is often 
disgracefully neglected or mishandled. Poor Law officers would 
not exist if there were no poor, nor unemployment insurance 
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ofhccrs if we dll incomes whether we were employed or not If 
nobody could make profits by sweating, nor compel us to \\ork in 
uncomfortable unsift insanitm factonesand woikshops,a great 
deal (^t our factory regulations would become not onI> superiliious 
but iinbcdril)ly obstructive 

then consider iJic pfdice the fi lends of the honest woman and 
the enemies and Inmlcis of tines es, trunps, swindlers, iioteis, 
confidence tricksters, diunkaids, and tnostitutes I he police 
olheer, like die soldici who stands behind hmi, is m nnl> occupied 
today in cnlorcing the legalized robbciw of tlu poor \Ahich takes 
place whenever tlie wcallli produced bs the Idtx)r of a pioductive 
worker is ti an >fcncd as unt or inlcred to the no,.kcls of an idler 
or in idler s pirasitc Ihcv ire even given pow to arrest us foi 
“slecpinp tuit’ , which meins sleeping in the opv a air without 
paying a landlord fot permission to do so Cfct nri of this part of 
their duties, ind <it the same time of tlie pcnei tv vvhicli it enforces, 
with the mass oi cc’trruption, thieving, r olmg swindling and 
prosliti lion which povert) pi c^acc^ as suicl> as ins init iry squdor 
piochiccs smallpox and typhii and vou get i id of the least agiec- 
al Ic pail ot out present police activity, with all that it involves in 
pnsons.ciiminal coints, indjuiv duties 

B\ gelling nd of poverty we sh ill get iid of the i nhappiness ami 
worn vvliKh it c uis( s lo defend them elves a oainst this, v%om( r, 
111 c men usoit to arlh’ciai happines'*, iiist th< \ icsoil lo ii ti- 
tle i il insems«biht\ when thev have to undergo \ piinfuf operation 
Alecdiol puulnecs irtifienl happiness, aailicial c >urage, aitihcial 
gnetv, '^itifi ui st’f sUisfactiem. thus nnkinsr hie hearal^lc lor 
millions whe Aveiuld otlieiwisc be i noble lo eiulure their condition 
lothem lie ihol IS 1 bkssine Unti itunatelv, as lUu ts bv dcslroy- 
ing cCMiSkKi 4c se!l-e and the noin d fuiuti ming oi the 

biHiv, V vio tiiei N eiime d<sc isc, and tleg'ad itiop < n suJi a s^ale 
tint Its m ui it iciMie an 1 silc arc at piCHi t pi ihibitcd by law 
throbt hoiit the I niicd Stares c^l \mcnci ind tii^n is a stiong 
movement k mut.i ucc the same' prohibitum hcie 

I h< r<> it\ e 1 ne n s stance to this utenn t to lbe)ll^h aitificial 
happint ^ IK^ > itow indispcnsddc it Las be^^xnc under Capital 
ism V fat 1 *a \» ictk in Pierhibitumist was mobbed by medical 
stueknk iii bro d elivhfht m the street* of i ondon, and burab 
escaped vitiJtK io e^foiu eye, and his buck allf ut biokcn it he 
had bcMi L tamvSits toi anv thing el-»c, the United States 

Ciovernmc’ t von ^ ms sic*i on tiie most unple reparaaon, 
apology, and con li n punishriicnt ot Lk issilints and if this had 
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been withheld, or even grudged, AmericJin hotheads would have 
clamored for war. But for the enemy of the anicsthciic that makes 
the misery of the pooj and the idleness of the rich tolei able, turning 
it into a fuddled dream of enjoyment, neither hib own country nor 
the public conscience of ours could be moved even to the extent 
of a mild censure on the police. It was evident that had he been 
lorn limb from limb the popular verdict would have been that it 
served him jolly well right. 

Alcohol, however, is a very mild drug compareo witli ilic most 
elfcctivc modern happiness producers. These give you no mere 
sodden scif-satisfact/on and self-conceit: they give you ecstasy. It is 
followed by hideous wretchedness; but then you can emv that by 
taking more and more of the drug until you become a living horror 
to ail about you, alter which you become a dead one, to tlieii great 
relief. As to these drugs, not even a mob 4>f medical students, 
expressiy educated to make their Jiving by trading m urtilicial 
health, and happiness, daics protest against strenuous piohibition, 
provided they may still prescribe the drug; nevcrtltelcss the demand 
is so great in the classes who have too much monev and loo little 
work that smuggling, w'htch is easy and very prohlahle, goes on in 
spite of the heaviest penalties. Our efforts to suppress this trade in 
artificial happiness has already landed us in such interferences 
with personal lil)crty that we arc not allowed to purchase many 
u^eful drugs for entucly innocent ptirpo.scs unless we first pay (not 
to say bube) a doctoi* to prescribe it. 

Sill!, prohibition of ilie fiercer drugs has the support v>r public 
opinion. It is the proluiation ol alcohol that rou^es such opposition 
that the strongcsi governments shrink from it in spile of over- 
whelming evidence of the increase in mateiml well-being produced 
by it wherever it has been risked. You prove to people tiiat as tee- 
totallers they \vi!l d’wcll in their ow n houses instead of in a frowsy 
tenement, besittes keeping their own motor car, having a bank 
account, and living ten years longer. I hey angrily deny it; but when 
you crush their dcmaK by uncjiiesiionabJo American statistics they 
tell y<vu flatly that they had rather be happy for thirty years in a 
tenement without a cur or a pennv to put in the bank than be un- 
happy for forty years with all these things. Vou find a wife dis- 
tracted because her husband drinks and is ruining her and her 
children; yet when you induce him to take the pledge, you find 
presently that she has tempted him to drink again because he is so 
morose when he is sober that she cannot endure living with him. 
And to make his drunkenness bearable she takes to dnnk herself, 
VOL II. f: 2 
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and livci happily in shameless degradation with hirn until they 
both di ink thcmsel\ cs dead 

Besides, the vast majority modem dimkcis do not feci any 
the woiy tor it, because they di' not miss the extra elhcicncy they 
would enjoy on the watei waggon Veiy lew people aie obliged by 
then occupations to work up to the cxticnie limit of then powers. 
Who uncs whether alaa> juidcnerorabookkecpci or a typist or a 
shop assistant is a teetotaller oi not, piov uh d she always stops well 
short ot b( mg noticeably drunk Mt is 1 1 the moioiisl or Die aero- 
plane pilot that a single glass ot anv intoxicant ma> make the 
diticrence between life and death What Wiiuld be sobnety for a 
billiard inaiker would be ruinous diunkeiiness tor a professional 
billiard player. The glass ol slimnlant that enlivens a routine job 
is often dropped because when the loulineer pKus golf “to keep 
herself ht” she linds that it spoils her putting 1 luis >oii lind that 
you can sometimes make a woikergive up alcohol partly or wholly 
by giving her nioie leisure She finds that a worn m who is sober 
enough to do her work as well as it need be d('no is not sober 
enough to play as well as she would like to do it The momeut 
people are in a positnin to develop ihcir Illness, as they call it, to 
the utmost, whether at work oi at pi ly, they begin to grudge the 
lacrihcc of the last iru h of ethciency which alcohol knocks olT, md 
whieli rn all iiMlly line wor k makes the diflcreneo lietwecn fust rate 
and scet>rKl r He 11 this book owed anv ot its cpialitv to ilcohol or 
to any other drug, it might amuse jou inoic, but »i would becnot- 
nioush less conscientious miellt dually, and ihi refoic much moic 
dangeiousio><.)ur mind. 

It v<Hi put all this tv>gether you will that anv social change 
w hk h a boll she s po\ ei ty and inci cases the leisure oi i ou line work eis 
will destroy the need foi aitilicial happiness, and uitrcase the 
oppoi tunnies u>i the sort cd' activity that makes people very 
jealous ot lediking then fitness bv stimulanes I ven now we admit 
that the champam athlete nm>t lun ir^ik whil a tunning, and the 
neaicr we get to a world m which cv T'oi.t is in training all the 
time the nc,ircr wc shall get to geneial icdtnansm, and to the 
possibniiv ot disv luhng ail those rcstiidions wi personal liberty 
whieii the I rtv lient dearth ot hippmess and etmsccjiicnt resort to 
peinieioLiNaridkialsubstnutcsnow loree us toinij»ose 

As to sikli serious pcMsonid ouli igcs as compulsory vaccrn.ition 
and the n onslroas senes id Jarg«.icus mocdnions which aie 
forced on sukhers, md at some tmiuieis on immigiants. they are 
only desperate attcm[ is to sla\e off the consequences ot bad 
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sanitation and overcrowding by infecting people with disease 
when they arc well and strong in the hope of developing their 
natural resistance to it by exercise sufliciently to prevent them 
from catching it when they are ailing and weak. The poverty of our 
doctors forces (hem to support such practices in the teeth of all 
experience and disinterested science; but if we get rid of poor 
doctors and overcrowded and insanitary dwellings wc get i id of the 
diseases which terrify us into these grotesque witch rituals; and no 
woman will be forced to expose her infant to the risk of a horrible, 
lingering, hideously disfiguring death from generalized vaccinia 
lest it should catch confluent smallpox, which, by the vvay, is. on a 
choice between the two evils, much to be preferred. Oread of 
epidemics: that is, of disease and premature death, has created a 
pseudo-scientific tyranny just as the dread of hell created a priestly 
tyranny in the ages of faith. Florence Nightingale, a sensible 
woman whom the doctors could neither humbug nor bully, told 
them tliat v\'hal was wrong with our soldict s was dirt, bad food, and 
foul water: in short, the conditions produced by war in the field 
and poverty in the slum. When we get rid of poverty the doctors 
will no longer be able to frighten us into imposing on ourselves by 
law pathogenic inoculations which, under healtliy conditions, kill 
more people than the diseases against which they pretend to pro- 
tect them. And when wc get rid of Commercialism, and vaccines 
no longer make di\’iciends for capitalists, the fairy tales by which 
they are advertized will drop out of the papers, and be replaced, let 
us hope, by disinterested attempts to ascertain and publish the 
scientific truth about them, which, by the way, promises to be 
much more hopeful and interesting. 

As to the mass of oppressive and unjust laws that protect property 
at the expense of humanity, and enable proprietors to drive whole 
populations off the land because sheep or deer are more profitable, 
we have said enough about them already. Naturally we shall get 
rid of them when we get rid of private property. 

Now, however, I must come to one respect in which official in- 
terference with personal liberty would be carried under Socialism 
to lengths undreamed of at present. We may be as idle as we please 
if only w'c have money in our pockets; and the niore we look as if 
we had never done a day’s work in our lives and never intend to, 
the more we arc respected by every official we come in contact with, 
and the more wc are envied, courted, and deferred to by everybody. 
If we enter a village school the children all rise and stand respect-, 
fully to receive us, whereas the entrance of a plumber or carpenter 
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leaves tlicm unmoved. The mother who secures a rich idler as a 
husband for her daughter is proud of it: the father who makes a 
million uses it to make rich idlers of his children. That work, is a 
curse IS part of our religion: that it is a disgrace is the first article in 
our social code, 'fo carry a parcel through the streets is not only a 
trouble, but a derogation from one’s rank. Wheie there are blacks 
to carry them, as in South Africa, it is virtually impossible for a 
white to he seen doing such a thing. In London we condemn these 
colonial extremes of snobl'»cr>; but how many ladies could we 
persuade to carry a jug of milk down Bond Street on a May after- 
noon, even for a bcl? 

Now it is not likely, human laziness being what it is, that under 
Socialism anyone will carry a parcel or a jug if she can induce 
somebody else (her husband, say) to carry ii fLjr her. But nobody 
will think it disgraceful to carry a parcel because carrving a parcel 
is work- 1’hc idler will bo treated not only as a rogue and a vaga- 
bond, but as an embez/.Icr of the national funds, the meanest sort 
of thief. 7 he police will not ha’\c much trouble in detecting such 
offenders. They will he denounced by cvcr> bodv, because there 
will be a very marked jealousy of slackers who take their siiare 
without “doing Ihcir bit”. The real lady will he the woman who 
(Joes more than her bit, and thereby leaves her country richer than 
she found it. Today nobody knows what a real ladv is; but the 
dignity is assumed most confidently by the women who ostenta- 
tiously take as much and give as nearlv nothing as 1 1 icy can. 

'fliC snobbery that exists at present among workers wall also 
disappear. ( >ur r idicule us social dLstmciions between manual labor 
and brain woik, between wholesale business ami retail business, 
arc really class distinctions. If a docloi considers it beneath his 
dignity to carry a scutde of coals from one room to another, but 
is proud oDiis skill in pci forming some unpleasantly messy opera- 
tion, it is clearly not because the one is any mcTC or le.ss manual 
than the other, but solelv because surgical operations arc associ- 
ated with descent thriMigh younger sons from the propertied class, 
and cmrsing coais wiiir proletarian descent. If the petty iron- 
monger s de.ughl :! is iKd considered eligible for nurnage with the 
ironmaster’s son, it is not because selling steel by the ounce and 
selling it by tb.c Irm arc allributc:) of Bvo duferent spiecics, but 
because pcltv ironimvngers have usually been poor and iron- 
masters rich. When tncic j»rc no ru:h and no poor, and descent from 
the proprietary l Uw. vJb be described as “criminal antecedents”, 
people will tinu ilwir hands to anything, and indeed rebel agaimt 
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any division of latx)r that deprives them of physical exercise. My 
own excessively sedentary occupation makes me long to K; a half- 
timenavvy. I find myself begging my gardener, \^ho is a glutton for 
work, to leave me a few rough jobs to do when 1 have v/ritten my- 
self to a standstill; for I cannot go out and take a hand with tlic 
navvies, because 1 should be taking the bread out of a poor man's 
mouth; nor should we be very comfortable company for one 
another with our different habits and speech and brininng-up, all 
produced by differences in our pai ents’ incomes and class. But with 
all these obstacles swept away by Socialism I could lend a hand at 
any job within liiy str ength and skill, and help my mates instead of 
hurting them, besides being as good company for them as I am 
now for professional persons or rich folk. Even as it is a good deal 
of haymaking is done fc»r fun; and I am persuaded (having some 
imagination, tliank i leaven!) that under Socialism open air 
workers would have plenty of voluntary help, female as well as 
male, without the trouble of whistling for it. lauvs might have to 
be made to deal with olhciou.sncss. Everything would imikc for 
activity and against idleness: indeed it would probably be much 
harder to be an idler than it is now to lx a pickpc^ckct. Anyhow, as 
idleness W'ould be not only a criminal olfence, but unladylike and 
ungentjemanly in the lowest degree, nobody would resent the lav/s 
against it as infringements of natural liberty. 

Lest anyone should at this point try to muddle you vvitl* the in- 
veterate delusion that because capital can increase wealth people 
can live on capital w'itliout working, let me go buck jusc for a 
moment to the way in which capital becomes produciive. 

Let us take tliose cases in which capital is used, not for destructive 
pnirposcs, as in war, but for inci easing production that is, saving 
time and trouble in future work. When all the merchandise in a 
country has to be brought from the makers to the users on pack- 
horses or carts over bad roads the cost in time and trouble and 
labor of man and beast is so great that most things have to be 
made and consumed on the spot. There may he a famine in one 
village and a glut in another a hundred miles off because of the 
difficulty of sending food from one to the other. Now if there is 
enough spare subsistence (capital) to support gangs of navvies and 
engineers and other workers whilst they cover the country with 
railw'ays, canals, and metalled loads, and build engines and trains, 
barges and motor cars to travel on them, to say nothing of aero- 
planes, then ail sons of goods can be sent long distances quickly 
and cheaply; so that the village which formerly could not get a 
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cartload of bread and a few cans of inilk from a hundred miles off 
to save its life is able to buy quite cheaply gr ain grown in Russia or 
America and domestic articles made in Germany or Japan. The 
spare subsistence will be entirely consumed in the operation: there 
will be no more left of it than of the capital lent for the war; but it 
will leave behind it the roadways and waterways and machinery 
by which labor can do a great deal more in a given time than it 
could without them. The destruction of these aids to labor would 
be a very different matter from our annual confiscations of the 
National Debt by taxation. It w^ould leave us much poorer and less 
civilized : in fact most of us would starve, because big modem popu- 
lations cannot support themselves without elaborate machinery 
and railw ays anti so forth. 

Still, roatlways and machines can produce nothing by themselves. 
They can only assist labor. And they have to be continually re- 
paired and renewed by labor. A country crammed with factories 
and machines, traversed in all directions by roadways, tramways 
and railv^ays, dotted with acrodiomcs and hangars and garages, 
each crowded with aeroplanes and airships and motor cars, would 
produce absolutely nothing at all except ruin and rust and decay 
if the inhabitants ceased to work. We should starve in the midst of 
all the triumphs of civ ilization because we could not breakfast on 
the clay of the railw^ay embankments, lunch on boiled aeroplanes, 
and dine on toasted steam haininers. Nature inexorably denies to 
us the possibility of living wiihout labor or of hoarding its most 
vital products. We may be helped by past labor; but we must live 
by present labor. By telling off one set or workers to produce more 
than they consume, and telling ofTanoilier set to live on the surplus 
whilst they arc njaking roads and machines, we may make our 
labor much more productive, and take out the gain either in shorter 
hours of woik or bigger returns from the same number of hours of 
work as before; but we Ciinnot stop w orking and sit down and look 
on while the roavis and machines make and fetch and carry for us 
without anyone lifting a ringer. We may reduce our working hours 
to two a day, or increase our income tertfidd, or even conceivably 
do both at (Mice: but by no magic on earth can any of us honestly 
become an idler. When you see a pers<m who docs no productive 
or serviceable work, you may conclude with absolute certainty 
that she or he is spons-ung on tlie labor of other people. It may or 
may not be expedient to allow certain persons this privilege for a 
time: sometimes it is; :tnd sometimes it is not. 1 have already 
dcscrilK'd how we i>ffer at present, to anyone who can invent a 
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labor-saving machine, what is called a patent: that is, a right to 
take a share of what the workers produce with the help of that 
machine for fourteen years. When a man writes a book or a play^ 
we give him, by what is called copyright, the power to make every- 
body w'ho reads the book or sees the play performed pay him and 
his heirs something during his lifetime and fifty years afterwards, 
This is our way of encouraging people to invent machines and to 
write books and plays instead of being content with the old handi- 
work, and with the Bible and Shakespear: and as we do it with our 
eyes open and with a definite purpose, and the privilege lasts no 
longer tlian enough to accomplish its purpose, there is a good deal 
to he said for it. But to allow the descendants of a man who 
invested a few hundsed pounds in the New River Water Company 
in the reign of James I to go on for ever and ever living in idleness 
on the incessant daily lalior of the London ratepayers is senseless 
and mischievous. If they actually did the daily work of supplying 
London with water, they might reasonably claim either to work 
for less time or receive more for their w'ork than a water-carrier 
in Elizabeth's time; but for doing no work at all they have not 
a shadow of excuse. To consider Socialism a tyranny l:)ecausc it will 
compel everyone to shaie the daily work of the world is to confers 
to the brain of an idiot and the instinct ofa tramp. 

Speaking generally, it is a mistake to suppose that the absence of 
law means the absence of tyranny. Take, for example, the tyranny 
of fashion. TIic only kov concerned in this is the law that v e must 
all wear something in the presence of other people. It doc,s not 
prescribe what a woman shall wear: it only says that in public she 
shall be a draped figure and not a nude one. But docs this mean that 
a woman can wear what she likes? Legally she can; but socially 
her slavery is more complete than any sumptuary law could make 
it. If she is a waitress or a parlormaid there is no question about it: 
she must wear a uniform or lose her employment and starve. If she 
is a duchess she must dress in the fashion or be ridiculous. In the 
ease of the duchess nothing worse than ridicule is the penalty of 
unfashionable dressing. But any woman who has to earn her living 
outside her own hou.se finds that if she is to keep her employment 
she must also keep up appearances, which means that she mast 
dress in the fashion, even when it is not at all becoming to her, and 
her w'ardrobc contains serviceable dresses a couple of years out of 
date. And the better her class of employment the tighter her bonds. 
The ragpicker has the melancholy privilege of being less particular 
about her working clothes than the manageress of a hotel; but she 
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would be very glad to exchange that freedom for the obligation of 
the manageress to be always well dressed. In fact the most enviable 
women in this respect are nuns nnd policewomen, who, like gentle- 
men at evening parties and military ollicers on parade, never have 
to think of what they will wear, as it is all settled for them by 
regulation and custom. 

This dress question is only one familiar example of the extent to 
which the private employment of today imposes regulations on us 
which are quite outside the law, but winch arc none the Jess en- 
forced by private employers on pain of destitution. The husband in 
public employment, the socialized husband, is much freer than the 
unsocialized one in private employment. Ho may travel third class, 
wearing a lounge suit and soft hat, living in the suburbs, and spend- 
ing his Sundays as he pleases, whilst the others must travel first 
class, wear a frock coat and tall hat, live at a lashionabic addicss, 
and go to church regularly. Their wives have to do as they do; and 
the single women who have escaped from the limitations of the 
home into independent activity find just the same dilfercncc be- 
tween public work and private: in public employment their liveli- 
hood is never at the mercy of a private irresponsible person as it is 
in private. The lengths to which women are sometimes forced to 
go to please their private employers are much more revolting than, 
for insiancc, the petty dishonesties in which clerks are forced to 
become a cco m p 1 ices . 

Then llicic are estate rules: that is to say, edicts drawn up by 
private cst.uc owners and imposed on tiicir tenants without any 
legal sanction. These <’fien prohibit the building on the estate of 
any place of vvc.rsh ip except an Anglican church, or of any public 
house. They refuse houses to practitic^ners of the many kinds that 
are now not registcrctl by the General Medical Council. In fact 
they exercise a tyranny which would lead to a revolution if it were 
attempted by the King, and which did actually provoke us to cut 
otf a king's head in the seventeenth century. We have to .submit 
to these tvommes because the people who can refuse us employ- 
ment or the use of iand have powers of life and death over us, and 
can therefore make us do whai they tike, law' or no law. Socialism 
would trauiifer this povNcr of life and dcatli from private hands to 
the hands of the constitutional autlK*rities, and regulate it by pubuT 
law. The result would he a great increase of independence, self- 
respect, freedom, from intcricrence with our tastes and ways of 
living, and, generally, li] the liberty we really care about. 

Childislrpcople, wc Swiw% want to have afi iheir lives regulated for 
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them, with occasional holiday outbursts of naughtiness to relieve 
the monotony; and wc admitted that the ahlcbodicd ones make 
good soldiers and steady conventional employees. When they are 
left to themselves they make laws of fashions, cuslums, points of 
etiquette, and ‘‘what other people will say'\ hardly daring to call 
their souls their own, though they may be rich enough to do as they 
please. Money as a means of freedom is thrown away on these 
people. It is funny to hear them declaring, as they o*'ien do, that 
Socialism would be unendurable because it would dictate to them 
what they should eat and drink and wear, leaving them no choice 
in the matter, when they arc cow^ering under a social tyranny w'hich 
regulates their meals, their clothes, their hours, their religion and 
politics, so ruthlessly that they dare no more walk ilowii a fashion- 
able street in an unfashionable hat, which there is no law to prevent 
them doing, than to walk down it naked, which would be stopped 
by the pvUicc. d’hey regard with dread and abiiorronce the enianci- 
pateu spirits who, w ithin the limits of legality and cleanliness and 
convenience, do not care vs'hat they wear, and boldly spend their 
free tunc as their fancy dictates. 

But do not undervalue the sheepish wisdom of (he conventional. 
Nobody c.in live in society without conventions. The reason why 
sensible people arc as conventional <is they can bear to be is that 
converuionubty saves so much lime and thought and trouble and 
social friction of one sort or another that it leaves them much more 
leisure for freedom than uncon vcntionalily does. Believe me, un- 
less you intend to devote your life to preaching unconvcnuonality, 
and thus make it your profession, the more conventional you are, 
short of being silly or slavish or miserable, the easier life will be 
for you. Even as a professional reformer yf>u had better be content 
to preach one form of unconventionality at a time. For instance, 
if you rebel against high-heeled shoes, take c:ue to do it in a very 
smart hat. 


80 

SOCIALISM AND MARKIAtiE 

When promising new liberties, vSocialists are apt to forget that 
people object even more strongly to new liberties tlian to new law’s. 
if a woman has been accustomed to go in chains all her life and to 
see other women doing the same, a proposal to take her chains olf 
will horrify her. She will feel naked without them, and clamor to 
have any impudent hussy who does not feel about them exactly as 
she does taken up by the police. In China only Manchu ladies dared 
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defy fashion with uncrippled feet. It is easier to put chains on people 
than to take them ofl if the chains look respectable. 

In Russia marriage under the Tsars was an unbreakable chain. 
Tlicre was no divorce: but on the other hand there was, as with us, 
a widespread practice of illicit polyganiv. A woman could live 
with a man williout marrying him. A man could live with a woman 
without marrying her. in fact each might have several partners. In 
Russia under the C ommunist Soviet this state of things has been 
reversed. If a married couple cannot agree, they can obtain a 
divorce without Jiavmg to pretend to disgrace themselves as in 
Protestant England. That sliocks many English ladies, married or 
unmarried, who take the Book of Common Prayer literally. But 
the Soviet does not tolerate illicit relations. If a man lives with a 
woman as husband with wife he must marry her, even if he has to 
divorce another w ife to do it. The woman has the right to the status 
of a wife, and must claim it. 1 his seems to many English gentlemen 
an unbearable tyranny; they regard the Soviet legislators as mon- 
sters for interfering with male liberty in this way; and they have 
plenty of female sympathizers. 

In countries and sects where polygamy is legal, the laws compel- 
ling tlie husband to pay equal attention to all his wives are stagger- 
ing to a British husband, who is not now, as he was formerly, 
legally obliged to pay any attention to his one wife, nor she to him. 

Now marriage institutions aie not a part ofSocialism. Mairiagc, 
of which \vc speak as if it were one and the same thing all the world 
over, ditTcri! so much from sect to sect and from country to country 
that to a Roman C athcdic or a citizen of the State of South Carolina 
it means strict monogamy w'ithoul the possibility of divorce; whilst 
to our high caste fei low-subjects in India it means unlimited poly- 
gamy, as it did to the Latter Day Saints of Salt Lake City within 
my recollection. Between these extremes there are many grades. 
There arc marriages winch nothing can break except death or annul- 
ment by the Pope; and there arc divorces that can be ordered at a 
hotel like a bottle of champagne or a motor car. There is English 
marriage, Scottish marriage, aiui Irish nnrriagc, all different. 
There ‘s religiouv' marriage and civil marriage, civil man iage being 
a recent institution won from the Churches after a fierce struggle, 
and still rega riled as invalid and sinful by manv pious people. 
There is an established celibacy, Ihe negation of marririge, among 
nuns, priests, and cei tain Conmumist sects. With all this Socialism 
has nothing diicotly to do. Equality of income applies impartially 
to all the sects, all the States, and all tiic communities, to mono- 
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gamists, polygamists, and celibates, to infants incapable of mar- 
riage and centenarians past it. 

Why, then, is it that there is a rooted belief that Socialism would 
in some way alter marriage, if not abolish it ? Why did quite respect- 
able English newspapers after the Russian revolution of 1917 
gravely infer that the Soviet had not only nationalized land and 
capital, but proceeded, as part of the logic of Socialism, to 
nationalize women? No doubt the main explanation of that ex- 
travagance is that the highly respectable newspapers in question 
still regard women as property, nationalizablc like any other pro- 
perty, and were consequently unable to understand that this very 
masculine view is inconceivable to a Communist. But the truth 
under all such nonsense is that Socialism must have a tremendous 
effect on marriage and the family. At present a man ied woman is a 
female slave chained to a male one; and a girl is a prisoner in the 
house and in the hands of her parents. When the personal relation 
between tiie parties is affectionate, and thcii powers not abused, 
the arrangement works well enough to be bearable by people who 
have been brought up to regard it as a matter of course. But when 
the parties are selfish, tyrannical, iealous, cruel, envious, with 
different and antagonistic tastes and beliefs, incapable of under- 
standing one another: in short, antipathetic and incompatible, it 
produces much untold human unhappiness. 

Why is this unhappiness endured when the door is not locked, and 
the victims can walk into the street at any moment? Obviously 
because starvation awaits them at the other side of ihc door. Vow's 
and inculcated duties may seem effective in keeping unhappy wives 
and revolting daughters at home when tliey have no alternative; 
but there must be an immense number of cases in which wives and 
husbands, girls and boys, would walk out of the house, like Nora 
Helmer in Ibsen’s famous play, if they could do so without losing a 
single meal, a single night’s protection and shelter, or any of their 
social standing in consequence. 

As Socialism would place them in this condition it would in- 
fallibly break up unhappy marriages and families. This being 
obviously desirable we need not pretend to deplore it. But we must 
not expect more domestic dissolutions than are likely to happen. 
No parent would tyrannize as some parents tyrannize now if they 
knew that the result w'ould be the prompt disappearance of their 
children, unless indeed they disliked their children enough to 
desire that result, in which case so much the better; but the normal 
merely hasty parent would have to recover the fugitives by apolo- 
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gics, promises of amendment, or bribes, and keep them by more 
stnngenl sclf-contiol and less stringent parental control. Husbands 
and wives, if they knew that their marriage could only last on con- 
dition of its being made reasonably happy for both of them, would 
have to behave far better to one another than they ever seem to 
dream of diung now. 1 here would be such a prodigious improve- 
ment tn domestic manners all round that a fairly plausible case can 
be made out for expecting that far fewer marriages and families 
will be bioken up under Socialism than at present. Still, thcie will 
be a ditfercnce, c\en though the difference be greatly for the better. 
When once il becomes fcasibicfor a wifcto leave her husband, not 
fo! a few days or weeks after a (ifl‘ because they are for tlic moment 
tired of one another, but without any intention of returning, there 
must be prompt and almost automatic divorce, whether they like 
It or not. At pu sent a deseitcd wife or husband, by simply tefusing 
to sue for di voice, can m mere revenge or jealousy, or on C’hurch 
grounds, pic\ent the deserter from marrying again. We should 
have tv) follow the good exampl<‘ of Russia m refusing to tolerate 
such situations Both parlies must be either man icd or unmarried. 
An mtermedtaic state in which each can say to the other “Well, if 
I cannot iu\c you nobody else shaH” is clearly against public 
morality. 

It is on oianiage that the secular Stale is likely to clash most 
sensatjonallv with tlic* C^hurches, because the C'burches claim that 
mainagc is a metaphysical business governed by an absolute right 
and wrong v\ hich has been revealed to them by (>od, and which tlie 
State must thcicfoic enforce without regard to ciicuimlanccs. But 
to this the St itc H ill never assent, except in so far as clerical notions 
happen to be 'vorkng fairly well and to be shared bv the secular 
rulers. Mai riage is for the State simply a licence to two citizens to 
beget childicn d o say that the State must not concern itself with 
the question ol how manv people the coninninity is tc» consist of, 
and, when a change is desired, at what rate the number should be 
mcrcMScd or i ctiuccd, n to treat the nation as no sane person w'ould 
dream o\ nc nine a f. nyman. If tlic ferryman's boat will hold only 
ten pavenet IS, .md you tell him that it has been revealed to you 
by God th,it he must lake all who want to ctoss over, even though 
they number a thousanii, the fcnvman w^ill not argue with yuu. 
he Will icluvc to take nuuc than ten, and will smite you witli his oar 
if you attempt lo detain his boat and shove a couple more pas- 
sengers into it And, obviously, the ten already aboard will help 
him f(>r their ow n sakes 
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When Socialism does away with tlie artihcial overpopulation 
which Capitalism, as wc hase seen, produces bv withdrawing 
workers Irom productive employments to wasteful ones the State 
will be face to late at last with tlie genuine population question 
the question ol how many people it is desiiablc to have in the 
country To git nd of the million oi so for whom our capiLdi^ts 
tail to lind employment, the State now depends on a death- 
rate, espetiallv foi intants, on war, and on swai mm ’ hki the bees 
Africa, AinLr’La, and Australasia have taken millions 1 1 our people 
fioni us in bee swat ms But in fme all places icmiortaDlc enough 
to tempt people to cnagratc get filled up, and ihcir nd ibit ints, like 
the Amenc ms and Austialians today, close tlicir /ue*' against 
further immi »Tati m If we find our populatifin Mill increaMnc;, we 
may base to discuss whether we should keep n down, as we keep 
down the cal population, b/ putting the super {linuis babic-s into 
the hu( ket, wnich woi Id be no wickeder tlian the avoidable intant 
inoi idlity and surgical abortion icsortcd lO at pic>cnl I he alter- 
native would be to make it a severely pjnuhahjt, crinn' for niarncd 
couples to have more th<in a prcsc’ibcd numlier c f children But 
punishing the paicnls would not dispose (»f the unwanted chddicn 
1 nc fiercest persecution of the motheis of illcoitirnate children has 
not prevented illegitimate thildicn from being born thougli it has 
made most of them additionally undesirable !>> adliUing them 
with the MwCs and mfiimilics of disgrace and poverty Any State 
limiting the number of whildren permitted to a * muly would be 
compelled noi only to tolerate contraception, but M inculcate it 
and mstiuci Wv»men iii its methods And thu would immediately 
biing It inio conflut with the Churches. Whctlicj under such cir- 
'iimstances the State would simply ignore the C fiuiehcs or pass a 
law under which their preachers could be piusecuicd lor sedition 
would depend wholly on the gravity of the cmen vnc) and not on 
the principles of lio<'rt>, toleration ficcdi^n of conscience, and so 
forth which were so stirringly trumpeted in Lngland in the eiglit- 
eenth eenturv w hen the bool was on the other f o(U 

In branec at p csent the Suite striving to increase the popula- 
tion ft IS thus in the position of the Israelites in the Promised L-md, 
and of Joseph Smith and his Mormons in the Stale of Illinois m 
184^, when only a rapid increase m their niiml>crs could rescue 
Uiem from a conditior of dangerous numerical mfeuoril> to their 
enemies. Joseph Smith did what Abraham did he resorted to 
polygamy We, not being in an^ such peril ourselves, have seen 
nothing m this but an opportunity for silly and indecent jocularity; 
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but there arc not many political records more moving than Brig- 
ham Young’s description of the horror with which he received 
Joseph’s revelation that it was the will of God that they should all 
take as many wives as possible. He had been brought up to regard 
polygamy as a mortal sin, and did sincerely so regard it. And yet he 
believed that Smitli’s revelations were from God. In his perplexity, 
he tells us, he found himself, when a funeral passed in the street, 
envying the corpse (another mortal sin); and there is not the 
slightest reason to doubt that he was perfectly sincere. After all, it 
is not necessary for a married man to have any moral or religious 
objection to polygamy to be horrified at the prospect of having 
twenty additional wives “sealed” to him. Yet Brigham Young got 
over his horror, and was married more than thirty times. And the 
genuinely pious Mormon women, whose prejudices were straiter 
than those of the men, were as effectively and easily converted to 
polygamy as Brigham. 

Thougli this proves that western civilization is just as susceptible 
to polygamy as eastern when the need arises, the French Govern- 
ment, for very good reasons, has not ventured to propose it as a 
remedy for underpopulation in France. The alternatives are prizes 
and decorations for the parents of large families (families of fifteen 
have their group portraits in the illustrated papers, and arc higlily 
complimented on their patriotism), boimties, exemptions from 
taxation, vigorous persecution of contraception as immoral, 
facilities for divorce amounting to successive as distinguished from 
simultaneous polygamy, all tending towards that State endowment 
of parentage which seems likely to become a matter of course in all 
countries, with, of course, encouragement to desirable immigrants. 
To these measures no Church is likely to object, unless indeed it 
holds that celibacy is a condition of salvation, a doctrine which has 
never yet found enough practising converts to threaten a modem 
nation with sterility. Compulsory parentage is as possible as com- 
pulsory miliuiry service; but just as tlie soldier who is compeDed to 
serve must have his expenses paid by the State, a woman compelled 
to become a mother can hardly be expected to do so at her own 
expense. 

But the maintenance of monogamy must always have for its basis 
a practical equality in numbers between men and women. If a war 
reduced the male population by, say, 70 per cent, and the female 
population by only une per cent, polygamy would immediately be 
instituted, and paientage made compulsory, with the hearty sup- 
port of all the reaMy popular Churches, 
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Thus, it seems, the State, Capitalist or Socialist, will finally settle 
what marriage is to be, no matter what the Churches say. A 
Socialist Stale is more likely to interfere than a Capitalist one, 
because Socialism will clear the population question from the con- 
fusion into which Capitalism has thrown it. The State will then, as 
1 have said, be face to face with the real population question; but 
nobody yet knows what the real population question will be like, 
because nobody can now settle how many persons per acre olfer 
the highest possibilities of living. There is the Boer ideiil of living 
out of sight of your neighbors’ chimneys. There is the Bass Rock 
ideal of crowding as many people on the earth as it can support. 
There is the bungalow ideal and the monster hotel ideal. Neither 
you nor 1 can form the least notion of how posterity will decide 
between them when society is well organized enough to make the 
problem practical and the issues clear. 

81 

SOCIALISM AND CHILDREN 

In the case of young children wc have gone far in our interference 
with the old Roman rights of parents. For nine mortal years the 
child is taken out of its parents’ hands for most of the day. and thus 
made a State school child instead of a private family child. The 
records of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children arc 
still sickening enough to shew how necessary it is to protect chil- 
dren against their parents; but the bad cases are scarce, and shew 
that it is now dilficult for the worst sort of parent to evade for long 
the school attendance officer, the teacher, and the police. Un- 
fortunately the proceedings lead to nothing but punishment of the 
parents: when they come out of prison the children arc still in their 
hands. When we have beaten the cat for cruelly wc give it back its 
mouse. We have now, however, taken a step in the right direction 
by passing an Act of Parliament by which adoptive parents have 
all the rights of real parents. You can now adopt a child with com- 
plete security against the parents coming to claim the child back 
again whenever it suits them. All their riglrts pass to you by the 
adoption. Bad natural parents can be completely superseded by 
adoptive ones: it remains only to make the operation compulsory 
where it is imperative. Compulsory adoption is already an old 
established institution in the case of our Poor Law Guardians. 
Oliver Twist was a compulsorily adopted child. His natural parents 
were replaced by very unnaturd ones. Mr Bumble is being happily 
abolished; but there must still be somebody to adopt Oliver, When 
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equality of income miikes an end of his social disadvantages there 
will be no lack of childless volunteers 
Our eves arc being opened more and more to the fact that in our 
school system education is only the pretext under which parents 
get nd of the ti o ihic of their children by bundling them off into a 
prison or child farm which is politely called a school We also 
know, or ought to know, that institutional treatment of children is 
muidcroijs for infants and bad lor all children Homeless infants 
can be saved from that by adoption, but the elder children are 
forcing us to l.ivc the problem ol orgam/ing child life as such, 
giving cliilclicn constitutional rights just as we have had to give 
them to women, and ceasing to shirk that duty cither by bundling 
the children off to H islillcs called schools or t y making the child 
the proport^ of its fathe*- (in the case of an illtgitmiate child, of its 
mother) as we have ceased to shirk women’s i ights bv making the 
woman the pfoptil> of hei husband The beunnings of such 
Ol eaiii/ation arc aluadv visible in the CjiiI CiunJcs and the Boy 
Scouts But the limits to libcitv which ihc Shite ha^ to set and the 
obligations which it ha;, to impose on adults <ire as imperative 
ioi chiklicii IS loi tuiults TIk Girl Cmidc cannot be always 
guiding nor the Boy Scout alwa>s scouting 7 hc> must qualify 
themselves ioi aclull citi/cn>liip by certain acquirements whether 
they like it oi jn>t That is our excuse for school thev must be 
educated 

1 iliicalu n IS a woicl that in our mouths covers a good inanv 
tlnngs \t prcs( nt wi arc onlv cxtiicating ourselves slowly and, as 
usual, iclucianllv md Hi mimoicdI>, fro u ou\ giossesi stupidities 
about it One ol them is th*U it means kaininn lessons, and that 
leai 111 ng lesso ) is t >i clulehen, aneUc iscs when thc> come ol age 
I, beme a septu i< cn u i m can assure you contunmih that vve never 
cease leainng U' the extent of our capacitv hsr leainirg untd our 
faculties lad us As tv> what we have bt taueht in school and 
college, I shoiilt’ sav loughh that d takes us all our lives to fuid 
out the mcuun m t ihe sm«ill pait oi it that true and the error 
ot the I n iri (h *t IS t ilsc, it p not stuprisini that those who 
have hen celiic P* J” least kn< w most It isgiavcb injurious both 
U) cln die I* am’ adults to ‘)C foiced to st idv anv subject lor which 
thc> lu \L no nduial aptitude unLss some ulterior object which 
thev have at bcait gives them a hictilious keenness to msster it 
Mental disal kmeni caused this way j ,.opnrcn in the modern 
c\aminatiou-i a s ne G i!»ses Dickens’s Mr Foots is not a mere 
bgurc ol lull i c is m authentic mstanu. oi a son of imbecility 
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that is dangerously prevalent in our public school and university 
products. Toots is no joke. 

Even when a natural aptitude exists it may be overcome by the 
repulsion created by coercive teaching. If a gir! is unmusical, any 
attempt to force her to learn to play Beethoven's sonatas is torture 
to herself and to her teachers, to say nothing of the agonies of her 
audiences when her parents order her to displas^ her accomplish- 
ment to visitors. Hut unmusical girls arc as exceptional as deaf girls. 
The common case of a rooted loathing for music, and a vindictive 
hope that Beelho\cn may be expiating a malevolent life in eternal 
torment, is that of the normally musical girl who, before she had 
ever heard a sonata or any other piece of music played ^^cll enough 
to seem beautiful to her, has Ixjen set to practise scales in a cold 
room, rapped over the knuckles when she struck a v\rong note, and 
had the Pathetic Sonata rapped and scolded and bullied into her 
bar by bar until she could fmger it out without a mistake, 1’hal in 
still what school-taught music means to many unfortunate young 
ladies whose parents desire them to have accomplishments, and 
accordingly pay somebody who has been handled in the same way 
to knock this particular accomplishment into them. If these un- 
happy victims thought that Socialism meant compulsory music 
they would die in the last ditch fighting against it; and they would 
be right. 

If 1 were wTifing a book for men 1 should not speak of music: I 
should sneak of veiscs 'vritten in literary Latin (meaning a sort of 
Latin that noht'dy ever spoke), of Greek, and of .dge-bra. Many an 
unhappy lad who would have voluntarily picked up enough Latin 
and Greek to read ^ irgil, Horace, and Homer, or to whom Des- 
cartes, Newton, and Einstein w'ould be heroes such as Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner are to unspoilt musicians, loathes 
every printed page except in a ncwsp<ipei or detective story, and 
shrinks from an algebraic symbol or a diauram ol the parallelo- 
gram of forces as a criminal from a prison. This is die result of our 
educational mania. When t'Aon was founded, the idea was that 
the boys should be roused at six in the morning and kept hard at 
their Latin w'lthout a moment’s play until they w^enl to bed. And 
now that the tendency is to keep them hard at play instead, without 
a moment for free work, then condition is haidly more promising. 
Either way an intelligent w'oman, remembering her own child- 
hood, mu.st stand aghast at the utter disregard of the children’s 
ordinary human rights, and the classing of them partly as animals 
to be tamed and broken in, for which, provided the methods are 
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not those of the trainer of performing animals, there is something 
to be said, and partly as inanimate sacks into which learning is to 
be poured ad libitum^ for which there is nothing to be said except 
what can be said for the water torture of the Inquisition, in which 
the fluid was poured down the victims’ throats until they were 
bloated to death: But there was some method in this madness. I 
have already hinted to you what you must have known very well, 
that children, unless they arc forced into a quiet, sedentary, silent, 
motionless, and totally unnatural association with adults, arc so 
troublesome at home that humane parents who would submit to 
live in a bear-garden or a monkey-house rather than be cruelly 
repressive, arc only too glad to hand them over to anyone who will 
profess to educate them, whilst the desperate struggle of the genteel 
disendowed younger son and unmarried daughter class to find 
some means of livelihood produces a number of persons who are 
willing to make a profession of child farming under the same highly 
plausible pretext. 

Socialism would abolish this class by providing its members with 
less hateful and equally respectable employment. Nobody who 
had not a genuine vocation for teaching would adopt teaching as a 
profession. Sadists, female and male, who now get children into 
their power so as to be able to torture them with impunity, and 
child fanc'crs (who are sometimes the same people) of the kind that 
now start amateur orphanages because they have the same craze 
for children that some people have for horses and dogs, although 
they often treat them abominably, would be checkmated if the 
children had any refuge from them except the homes from which 
they had been practically tunned out, and from which they would 
be promptly returned to their tyrants with the assurance that if 
they were punished it served them right for being naughty. Within 
a few days of writing this I have read as part of the day’s news of a 
case in which a mother summoned a schoolmaster because he had 
first caned her boy for hiccuping, which is not a voluntary action, 
and then, t)ccausc the boy made light of the punishment, fell on 
him in a fury and tln ashed him until he raised weals on him that 
were vistble eight days afterwards. Magistiatcs are usually lenient 
in dealing with these assaults as with similar assaults by husbands 
on their wives (assaults by wives are laughed out of court): indeed 
they usually dismiss the case with a rebuke to the victim for being 
an unmanly little coward and not taking his licking in good part: 
but this time they admitted that the punishment, as they called it, 
was too severe; and the schoolmaster hao to pay the mother’s costs, 
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though nobody hinted at any unhtness on his part for the duties he 
had assumed. And, in fairness, it did not follow that the man was a 
savage or a Sadist, any more than it follows that married people 
who commit furious assaults on oneanothcr have murderous 
natural dispositions. The truth is that just as married life in a one- 
room tenement is more than human nature can bear even when 
there are no children to complicate it, life in the sort of prison we 
call a school, where the teacher who hates her work is shut in with 
a crowd of unwilling, hostile, restless children, sets up a strain and 
a hatred that explodes from time to time in onslaughts with the 
cane, not only for hiccuping, but for talking, whispering, looking 
out of the window (inattention), and even moving. Modern psycho- 
logical research, even in its rather grotesque Freudian beginnings, 
is forcing us to recognize how serious is the permanent harm that 
comes of this atmosphere of irritation on the one side and sup- 
pression, terror, and reactionary nauglitiness on the other, t ven 
those who do not study psychology are beginning to notice that 
chaining dogs makes them dangerous, and is a cruel praciice. They 
will presently have misgivings about chained children too, and 
begin to wonder whether thrashing and muzzling them is the 
proper remedy. 

As a general result wc find that what we call education is a failure. 
The poor woman’s child is imprisoned for nine years under pretext 
of teaching it to read, write, and speak its own language: a year’s 
work at the outside. And at the end of the nine years the prisoner 
can do none of these things preseniably. In 1896, after t\'/enty-six 
years of compulsory general education, the secretary of the Union 
of Mathematical Instrument Makers told me that most of his 
members signed with a mark. Rich male children are kept in three 
successive prisons, the preparatory .school, the public school 
(meaning a very exclusive private school malversating public 
endowments), and the university, the period ol imprisonment being 
from twelve to fourteen years, and the subjects taught including 
classical languages and higher mathematics. Rich female children, 
formerly imprisoned in the family dungeon under a wardress called 
a governess, are now sent out like their brothers. The result is a 
slightly greater facility in reading and writing, the habits and speech 
of the rich idle classes, and a moral and intellectual imbecility 
which leaves them politically at the mercy of every bumptious 
adventurer and fluent charlatan who has picked up their ways and 
escaped their education, and morally on the level of medieval 
robber barons and early capitalist buccaneers. When they are 
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energetic and coiiiageous., m spite of Ihcir taming, they are public 
dangers v>lien they aic mere sheep, doing whalevu their class 
expects them to do, thes will follow enterprising bell-wether to 
the d^-druction ot ihemscivts and the whole conimunity JHoitun- 
ately humanity is so ucuperatisc that no system of suppression 
and pcrvei a ui c in tjuitc aboil it, hut as far as our standaid 1 idy’s 
and gcntlcm m s cducition goes the \ery least th it can be said 
against it i > th it j iu^ a of its victims would be better w ithout it. 

Itis, however mudcutiih advantoeous 1 he university student 
who is deter. nmed not to study, gams from the communal life of 
the place a soei il standing that is pamfullv lacking in the people 
who have* been brought up in a brick bo\ in ill m innercd inter- 
course with tw o imieh older people and thr ee ( r four > oungt r ones 
all keeping what they call thtir company manntis (meaning an 
affectation which lias no desirable quality except bare civility) for 
the ft w simi! irh re ued outsidcis who arc neither ioo pool to be 
mv iletl m nor loo i k h to condescend to enter t he box Nobodv can 
denv tint tbt ^e* middle class timilies which cannot afford the 
university i n then sons, and must send them out as workcis at 
fifteen ot so ipptai ulteiK unpic^enlablc vulgarians compared to 
oui iinivvisiis prodiuts Ihe woman from the hntk box maintains 
hei social po'^ilion by being oftensue to the immense number of 
people vvl om viic eonsidti' her infcnois oseiving her civility foi 
the* \ei V few >vho aie clininng to hci own little ledge on the :>oe!dl 
prcttpice loi iniqualitv of invOine lakes the* broad, safe, aiut 
fei tile plain ot human society and stands it on edve so that everyone 
nds to elm ^ dt spcj alelv to her foothold ..ind kit k ofl is many others 
as she can Sht w oukl trinvc to her supei lois if ihev could be per- 
suaded to eivt nei the ciunec, whelea^ at a umveisitv she would 
have to meet lunuicds of othti young women on equal terms and 
to be at lea l < < mnonlv civil to every bodv L is true that univer- 
sity maiineis aie not the best manners, ara that llieic ia plenty of 
lound ition leu tl e* slattmcnt that O'^io’d vind Cambridge arc hot- 
beds of vxclu ivcness, university snobs being peihips the most 
ineomeiMe id !l snobs F or all tint un vers tv snobbery is not so 
disabhn as buck box snobbery The university woman can get 
on wilboiit Ilk lion or awkvv irdness with all soils of people, high 
or Knv, \ ih wnom itie buck box woman sui'ply dots not Iviiow 
how to aswk i uc Bui the universitv eunieulum has notning to do 
with this ( )n the eoiurarv. it is the devoted senolar who misses it, 
and the univ et sin hi itu i flv, bareh squt e/ing through her examina 
tions, who acvpi us it to peifectioa Also, it ran now be acquired 
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and greatly improved on by young people uho break loose from 
the brick box into the wider social life of clubs and unolhcial cul- 
tural associations of all kinds 1 he manners ol the e; irdcn city and 
the summer school aie already as lar supenor to tlic manners of 
the uniscrsitv college as these ire to the manners ol the brick box 
There is no word that has more sinister and iciribk connotations 
m our snobbish socicts than the wt'rd piomisciiitv but if you 
exclude its special and absurd use to indicate in im iinnaiy condi- 
tion of scxuil disoidcr in which evers petticoat and cvlfy coat and 
trousers tall into on< another s embraces at sighk sou will see 
thit social promiscuity is the secret of goi)d manni is, and *h it it 
IS precisely because the universitv is m» re promiscuous than the 
brick box and the 1 hcos )phical or Soci ilist sumi lei sclic>ol more 
promiscuous than the college, that it is also tlic better m mne i cd 
ScKi ilisi 1 involves cc mplfte social proniisci ily It has alrcidv 
pone V fu When die pre it I>uKe ol Weliinpton tell ill, he said 
‘ ScMd toi die ipoilicc iry , |usl d^ he would h ivc slid ‘ Send for 
tne btroei ’ \nd the apothecary no d nibt voui Cir ^cd lum in 
a vrr 3 abiccl m inner indeed 1 can my>cll icnicmbcr laiiious old 
pbvsiu in even titled ones, who tovik y out kc ex ictly as a butler 
istd to take voin Up In the scvintccnih centun a noble min 
wciuld sometime^ admit an actor to an ritmiiu Iricndship, out 
when he wrote to him he Kran hi> Icttei, not ^Iv dc ir Sc and 
So ’, but * lo licilciton the plavci’ Nowad ivs a duke vho went 
onld w that would ben liculcdasa Piioh Hah 1 vcivbodv t^n now 
Udvel third class in 1 nal xnd x^ithout being pliysu iliv disfusted by 
unclean lellov' travchers I remember when second cl tsscxrnages, 
now extM ct, were middle class necessities 
The same process that has levelled the soual intt r course between 
dukes and doctors or actors can level it between duchesses and 
dairy muds, or, what seems far less credible, haw^.en doctors’ 
wives and dairymaids But whiM Socialism ukiI cs for this sort of 
promiscuity it 'm 11 al o make foi piivacv and exclusiveness. At 
present the dilFerencc betv cen a dairymaid and anv ekeent sort of 
duchess is mar»v.cd, not by a wounding dilkrcncc between the 
duchess’s address to the dairvmaid ind her address lo another 
duchess, but bv a very marked difference between the address of a 
dairymaid to the duchess and her address lo another dairymaid 
fhc decent ducliess s civrhty is pronu euous, but her intimate 
friendship and society is not C ivihty is one thing, familiarity quite 
another The duchess’s grievance at present is that she is obliged 
by her social and political position to admit to her house and table 
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a great many people v hose tastes and intellectual interests are so 
different from her own that they bore her dreadfully, whilst her 
income cuts her of] from familiar intercourse with many poor 
people whose society would be delightful to her, but who could not 
afford her expensive habits. Equality would bring to the duchess the 
blessing of being able to choose her familiars as far as they were 
willing to respond. She would no longer have to be bored by men 
w'ho could talk about nothing but fox hunting or party politics 
when she wanted to talk about science or literature, dressmaking 
or gardening, or, if her tastes were more curious, the morbidities 
of psycho-analysis. Socialism, by steamrollering our class distinc- 
tions (really income distinctions) would break us up into sets, 
cliques, and solitaries. The duchess would play golf (if people could 
still find no more interesting employment for their lei.sure) with 
any charwoman, and lunch with her after; but the intimate circle 
of the duchess and the charwoman would be more exclusive and 
highly selected than it can possibly be now. Socialism thus offers 
the utmost rtttainablc society and the utmost attainable privacy. 
We should be at the same time much less ceremonious in our public 
relations and much more delicate about intruding on oneanothcr 
incur private ones. 

You may say, what has all this to do with education? Have we not 
wandered pretty far from it? By no means: a great part of our 
education comes from our social intei course. We educate one- 
anotlier; and we cannot do this if half of us consider the other half 
not good enough to talk to. But enough of that side of the subject. 
Let us lease tlie social qualifications which children, like adults, 
pick up from their surroundings and from the company they keep, 
and return to tlie acquirements which the State must impose on 
them compulsorily, providing the teachers and schools and 
apparatus; testing the success of the teaching; and giving qualifying 
certificates to those who have passed the tests. 

It is now evident in all civilized States that there are certain things 
which people must know in order to play their part as citizens. 
There are Technical things that must be learned, and intellectual 
conceptions that must be understood. For instance, you are not 
fit for life in a modern city unless you know the multiplication 
tabic, and agree that you must not take the law into your own 
hands. That much technical and liberal education is indispensable, 
because a woman who could not pay fares and count change, and 
who flew at people with whom she disagreed and tried to kill them 
or scra tch their eyes out, w ould be as incapable of civilized life as a 
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wild cat. In our huge cities reading is necessary, as people have to 
proceed by written directions. In a village or a small country town 
you can get along by accosting the police officer, or the railway 
porter or station-master, or the post-mistress, and asking them 
what to do and where to go; but in London five minutes of that 
would bring business and locomotion to a standstill; the police 
and railway officials, hard put to it as it is answering the questions 
of foreigners and visitors from the country, would be dri\'cn mad 
if they had to tell everybody everything. The newspapers, the postal 
and other official guides, the innumerable notice boards and direc- 
tion posts, do for the London citizen what the police constable or 
the nearest shopkeeper rather enjoys doing for the villager, as a 
word with a stranger seems an almost exciting event in a place 
where hardly anything else happens except the motion of the 
earth. 

In the days v hen even the biggest cities were no bigger than our 
count! y towjis, and all civilized life wiis conducted on what we 
should call village lines, “clergy”, or the ability to read and write, 
was not a necessity: it was a means of extending the mental culture 
of the individual for the individual’s own sake, and was quite 
exceptional. This notion still sticks in our minds. When we force 
a girl to learn to read, and make that an excuse for imprisoning 
her in a school, we pretend that the object of it is to cultivate her 
as an individual, and open to her the treasures of literatu.re. That 
is why we do it so badly and take so long over it. But our right to 
cultivate a girl in any particular way against her will is not clear, 
even if we could claim that sitting indoors on a hard seat and being 
forbidden to talk or fidget or attend to anything but the teacher 
cultivated a girl more highly than the free activities from which 
this process cuts her off. The only valid reason for forcing her at 
all costs to acquire the technique of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic enough for ordinary buying and selling is that modern 
civilized life is impossible without them. She may be said to have a 
natural right to be taught them just as she has a natural right to 
be nursed and weaned and taught to walk. 

So far the matter is beyond argument. It is true that in teaching 
her how to write you are also teaching her how to forge cheques 
and write spiteful anonymous letters, and that in teaching her to 
read you are opening her mind to foul and silly books, and putting 
into her hands those greatest wasters of time in the world, the 
novels that are not worth reading (say ninetyninc out of every 
hundred). All such objections go down before the inexorable ncces- 
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sily for the accomplishments that make modern life possible; you 
might as well object to teaching her how to use a knife to cut her 
food on the grouod that you are also teaching her how to cut the 
baby’s throat. Every technical qualification for doing good is a 
technical qualification for doing evil as well; but it is not possible 
to leave our citizens without any technical qualifications for the art 
of modern living on that account. 

But this does not justify us in giving our children technical educa- 
tion and damning the consequences. I'hc consequences would 
damn us. If wc leach a girl to shoot without teaching her also that 
thou slialt not kill, she may send a bullet through us the first time 
she loses her temper; and if wc proceed to hang her, she may say, as 
so many women now say when they are in trouble, “Why did 
nobody tell me?” I'his is why compulsory education cannot be 
confined to technical education. There are parts of liberal educa- 
tion which arc as necessary in modern social life as reading and 
writing; and it is this that makes it so ditlicult to draw the line 
beyond which the State has no right to meddle with the child’s mind 
or body w ithont ns IVee consent. Later on we may make conditions: 
for instance, we may say that a surveyor must learn trigonometry, 
a sea captain navigation, and a surgeon at least as much dexterity 
in the handling of saws and knives on bones and tissues as a butcher 
acquires. But that is not the same thing as forcing everybody to be a 
qualified surveyor, navigator, or surgeon. W'hat we are novv con- 
sidering is how much the Stale must force evciyone to learn as the 
minimum quaiificaliou for life in a civilized city. If the Government 
forces a woman to acquire the art of eumpuMiig Latin verses, it is 
forcing on her an accomplishment which she can never need to 
exercise, and which she can acquire for herself in a few months if 
she should nevertheless be cranky enough to want to exercise it. 
There is tt'.e same objection to forcing her to learn the calculus. 
Ycl somewhere l>ctw'ccn forcing her to learn to read and put two 
and two together accurately, and forcing her to write sham Horace 
or learn the calculus, tlic line must be drav/n. The question is, 
w'here to draw ii. 

On the liberal sivle of education it is cleat that a certain minimum 
of law, coustituJiona! history, and economics is indispensable as a 
quahficaiion for a voter even if ethics are left enlirely to the inner 
light. In the case of young children, dogmatic commandments 
against murder, theft, and the moie obvious possibilities of un- 
tutored sociiti intercourse, arc imperathe; and it is here that we 
must expect fierce controversy. \ need not repeat ali that wc have 
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already been through as to the impossibility of ignoring this part 
of education and calling our neglect Secular Education. If on the 
ground that the subject is a controversial one you leave a child to 
find out for itself whether the earth is round or Hat, it wall find out 
that it is flat, and, after blundering into many mistakes and super- 
stitions, be so angry with you for not teaching it that it is round, 
that when it l>ecomcs an adult voter it will insist on its own children 
having uncompromising positive guidance on the point. 

What will not w'ork in physics will not woi k in metaphysics either. 
No Government, Socialist or anti-Sociaiist or neutral, could pos- 
sibly govern and administer a highly artificial modern State unless 
every citi/.cn liad a highly artificial modern conscience: that is, a 
creed or body of beliefs which would never occur to a primitive 
woman, and a body of disbeliefs, or negative creed, which w'ould 
strike a primitive woman as fantastic blasphemies that must bring 
down on her tribe the wrath of the unseen powers. Modci n govern- 
ments must therefore inculcate these behefs and disbeliefs, or al 
least see that they are inculcated somehow; or they cannot carry 
on. And the reason we arc in such a mess at present is that our 
governments are trying to carry on with a set of beliefs and dis- 
beliefs that belong to bygone phases of science and extinct civiliza- 
tions. Imagine going to Moses or Mahomet for a code to regulate 
the modern money market! 

if we all had the same hehefs and disbeliefs, wc could go smoothly 
on, whether to our destruction or the millennium. But the confiicls 
between contravii'^'tory beliefs, and the progressive repudiatitms of 
beliefs which must continue as long as wc have dilfcrenl patterns 
of mankind in ditVerent phases of evolution, will necessarily pro- 
duce conflicts of opinion as to what should be taught in the public 
schools under the head of religious dogma and liberal education. 
At the present moment there are many people vvlio h<‘!d that it is 
absolutely necessary to a child’s salvation born an etcrnily ot 
grotesque and frightful torment in a lake of burning brimstone that 
it should be bi^ptizcd with water, as it is born under a divine curse 
and is a chiid of wrath and sin, and that as it grows into a condition 
of responsibility it must be impressed with this belief, with the 
addition that all its sins were atoned for by the sacrifice of Christ, 
the Son of Ciod, on the cross, this atonement being cficctual only 
for those who believe in it. Failing such belief the elficacy of the 
baptism is annulled, and the doom of eternal damnation rcincurred. 
This is the official and State-endowed religion in our country to- 
day; and there is still on the statute book a law decreeing heavy 
VOL. U F 
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punishments for anyone who denies its validity, which no Cabinet 
dares repeal. 

Now it is not probable that a fully developed Socialist State will 
cither impress these beliefs on children or permit any private 
person to do so until the child has reached what is called in anothei 
connection the age of consent. The State has to protect the souls of 
the children as well as their bodies; and modern psychology con- 
firms common experience in teaching that to horrify a young child 
with stories of brimstone hells, and make it believe that it is a little 
devil who can only escape from that hell by maintaining a sinless 
virtue to which no saint or heroine has ever pretended, is to injure 
it for life more cruelly than by any act of bodily violence that even 
the most brutal taskmaster would dare to prescribe or justify. To 
put it quite frankly and flatly, the Socialist State, as far as T can 
guess, will leach the child the multiplication table, but will not only 
not teach it the Church Catechism, but if the State teachers find 
tliat the child’s parents have been teaching it the Catechism other- 
wise than as a curious historical document, the parents will be 
warned that if they persist the child will be taken out of their hands 
and handed over to the Lord Chancellor, exactly as the chiidren of 
Shelley were when their maternal grandfather denounced his son- 
in-law as an atheist. 

F'urther, a Socialist State will not allow its children to be taught 
that nolygamy, slaughter of prisoners of war, and blood sacrifices, 
including human sacrifices, arc divinely appointed institutions; and 
this means that it will not allow the Bible to be introduced in 
schools otherwise lliau as a collection of old chronicles, poems, 
oracles, and political fulminations, on the same footing as the 
travels of Marco Polo, Goethe’s Faust, Carlyle’s Past and Present 
and Sanor Resartus, and Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust. Also the 
doctrine that our life in this world is only a brief preliminary 
episode in preparation for an all-important life to come, and that it 
does not matter how poor or miserable or plague ridden we are in 
this world, as we shall be gloriously compensated in the next if we 
sufler patiently, will be prosecuted iis seditious and blasphemous. 

Such a change would not be so great as some of us fear, though it 
would be a cataclysm if our present toleration and teaching of 
these doctrines were sincere. Fortunately it is not. The people who 
take them seriously, or even attach any delinite meaning to the 
words in which they are formulated, are so exceptional that they 
are mostlv marked oil into little sects which are popularly regarded 
as not quite sane. It may be questioned whether as much as one per 
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cent of the people who describe themselves as members of the 
Church of England, sending their children to its baptismal fonts, 
confirmation rite, and schools, and regularly attending its services, 
either know or care what they arc committed to by its dogmas or 
articles, or read and believe them as they read and believe the 
morning paper. Possibly the percentage of Nonconformists who 
know the Westminster Confession and accept it mav he slightly 
larger, because Nonconformity includes the extreme sects; but as 
these sects play the most fantastic variations on the doctrine of the 
Catechism, Nonconformity covers views which have been violently 
persecuted by the C'hurch as blasphemous and atheistic. I am quite 
sure that unless you have made a special study of the subject you 
have no suspicion ot the variety and incompatibility ot the British 
religions that come under the general heading of Christian. No 
Government could possibly please them all. Queen Elizabeth, who 
tried to do it by drawirig up Ihirtyninc articles alternately asserting 
and denying the disputed doctrinc.s, so that every woman could 
find hex own creed atllrmed there and the other woman's creed 
denounced, has been a complete failure except as a means of 
keeping tender consciences and scrupuloixs intellects out of the 
Church. Ordinary clergymen subscribe them under duress because 
they cannot otherwise obtain ordination. Nobody pretends that 
they are all credible by the same person at the same moment; and 
few people c\ en know w hat they are or what they mean, 'f hey could 
all be dropped silently without any shock to the real beliefs of 
most of us. 

A CTapitalisl Govemmeat must inculcate whatever doctrine is best 
calculated to make the common people docile wage slaves; and a 
Socialist Government must equally inculcate vvltatever doctrine 
will make the sovereign people good Socialists. No Government, 
whatever its policy may be, can be indifferent to the formation of 
the inculcated common creed of the nation. Society is impossible 
unless the individuals who compose it have the same beliefs as to 
what is right and w rong in commonplace conduct. 'Lhcy must have 
a common creed antecedent to the Apostles’ creed, the Nicene 
creed, the Alhanasian creed, and all the other religious mani- 
festoes. Queen Mary Tudor and Queen Elizabeth, King James the 
Second and King William the Third, could not agree about the 
Real Presence: but they all agreed that it was wrong to rob, murder, . 
or set fire to the house of your neighbor. The sentry at the gate of 
Buckingham Palace may disagree with the Royal Family on many 
points, ranging from the imperial policy of the Cabinet, or the 
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revision of the Prayer Book, to which horse to back for the Derby; 
but unless there were perfect harmony between them as to the 
proper limits to the use of his rifle and bayonet their social relation 
could not be maintained: there could be neither king nor sentr>. 
We all deprecate prejudice; but if all of us were not animated sacks 
of prejudices, and at least nine-tenths of them were not the same 
prejudices so deeply rooted that we never think of them as preju- 
dices but call them common sense, wc could no more fonn a 
community than so many snakes. 

This common sense is not all inborn. Some of it is: for instance, a 
woman knows \\ iihout being told that she tnust not cat her baby, 
and that she must feed it and rear it at all hazards. Rut she has not 
the same feeling about paying her rates and taxes, although this is 
as ncxressary to tlic life of society as the rearing of infants to the 
life of humanity. A friend of mine who was a highly educated 
woman, trie head of a famous college in tlic north of London, 
hcrcely disputed the right of the local authority to have the drainage 
of the college evamined by a public sanitary inspector. Her creed 
w as that of a jeakuisly private lady brought up in a private house; 
and it seemed an outrage to her that a man with whom she w^as not 
on visiting terms should be legally privileged to walk into the most 
priN’ate apartments of her college otherwise than at her invitation. 
Yet iltc health of the community depends on a general belief that 
thi-j pri\ ilegc is salutary and reasonable. The cnlargejncnt of the 
social creed to that extent is the only way to get rid of cholera 
epidLUiics. Rut this very able and highly insti noted lady, though 
still in the prime of life, was too old to team. 

The social vnecd must be imposed on us when we ;ire ciuldren; for 
it is like riding, or reading music at sight: it can luwer become a 
second nature to those who try K' learn it adults; tmd the social 
ciced, to be really elfectivc. must be a second nature to us. It is 
epaite easy to give people a second nature, howe\er unnatural, if 
>011 catch them early enough. There is no belief, how e\ er grotesque 
and cA’cn xiilainous, that cannot be made a par t of b.uman nature 
if it is inculcated in childhood and not contradicted in the child’s 
hearing. Now that you are growai up, r.othing cvu;ld persuade you 
that It IS right to lame every woman for lite by binding her feet 
painfully in childhotui on the ground that it is not ladylike to 
move about freely like an aniniak If you arc the wife of a general 
or admiral nothing could persuade you dial when the King dies 
vou and your Imsband are bound in honor to comn'di suicide so 
as to accompain )oiir sovereign iiito the next world. Nothing 
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could persuade you that it is every widow’s duty to be cremated 
alive with the dead body of her husband. But if you had been 
caught early enough you could have been made to believe and do 
all these things exactly as Chinese, Japanese, and Indian women 
have believed and done them. You may say that these were heathen 
Eastern women, and that you are a Christian Westeni. But 1 can 
lemembcr vsiicn your grandmother, also a Christian Western, 
believed that she would be disgraced for ever if she let anyone see 
her ankles in the street, of (if she was '‘areal lady”) walk there alone. 
The spectacle she made of herself when, as a married woman, she 
put on a cap to announce to the world that she must no longer be 
attractive to men, and the amazing figure she cut as a widow in 
c»‘ape robes symbolic of her utter desolation and wee, would, if 
you could see or even conceive them, convince you that it was 
purely her luck and not any superiority of western to eastern 
womanhood tliat saved her from the bound feet, the suttee, and 
the hara-kiri. If you still doubt it, look at the way in which men go 
10 \va» and commit frightful atrocities because they believe it is 
their duly, and also because the women would spit in their faces if 
they refuscsi, all because this has been inculcated upon them from 
their chiUlhood*, thus creating the public opinion which enables 
the Government not only to raise enthusiastic volunteer armies, 
but to enforce military service by heavy penalties on tlie few people 
who, thinking for themselves, cannot accept wholesale murder and 
ruin as patriotic virtues. 

It is clear that if all uJmale children arc to ha^’e their minds 
formed as the mind of Queen Victoria was formed in her infancy, 
a Socialist State will be impossible. Therefore it may be taken as 
certain that after the conquest of Parliament by tlie proletariat, the 
formation of a child’s mind on that mi'dcl will be prevented by 
every means w-ithin the power of the Oovernmenl. C hildren will 
not be taught to ask Ciod to bless the squire and his relaiions and 
keep us in our proper stations, nor w'ill they be brought up in such 
a way that it will seem natural to them to praise God because he 
makes them cat whilst others starve, and sing wdiile others do 
lament. If teachers are caught inculcating that attitude they will be 
sacked: if nurses, their certificates will be cancelled, and jobs found 
for them that do not involve intercourse with young children. 
Victorian parents will sliare the fate of Shelley. Adults must think 
what they please subject to their lx‘ing locked up as lunatics if they 
think too tinsocially; but on points that are structural in the social 
edifice, constitutional points as we call them, no quarter will be 
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given in infant schools. The child’s up-to-date second nature will 
be an official second nature, just as the obsolete second nature in- 
culcated at our public schools and universities is at present. 

When the child has learnt its social creed and catechism, and can 
read, write, reckon, and use its hands: in short, when it is qualified 
to make its way about in modern cities and do ordinary useful 
work, it had better be left to find out for itself what is good for it in 
the direction of higher cultivation. Ifit is a Newton or a Sbakespear 
it will learn the calculus or the art of the theatre without having 
them shoved down its throat: all that is necessary is that it should 
have access to books, teachers, and theatres. If its mind docs not 
want to be highly cultivated, its mind should. be let alone on the 
ground that its mind knows best what is good for it. Mentally, 
fallow is as important as seedtime. Even bodies can be exhausted 
by overcultivation. Tryirig to make people champion athletes in- 
discriminately is as idiotic as trying to make them Ireland Scholars 
indiscriminately. There is no reason to expect that Socialist rule 
will be more idiotic than the rule which has produced Eton and 
Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge, and Squeers. 

82 

SOCIALISM AND THE CHURCHES 

I low far a Socialist State will tolerate a Church in our sense at all 
is a prv:tty question. The quarrel between Church and State is an 
old one. In speculating on it we must for the moment leave our 
personal churchgoings and persuasions out of account, and try to 
look at the c[iiesiion from the outside as wc look at the religions 
of the cast; or, to put it bookishly, objectively, not subjectively. At 
present, if a woman opens a consulting room in Bond Street, and 
sits there in strange robes professing to foretell the future by cards 
or crystals or revelations made to her by spirits, she is prosecuted 
as a criminal for impc»sture. But if a man puts on stTvange robes and 
opens a church in which he professes to absols c us from the guilt 
of our misdeeds, to hold the keys of heaven and hell, to guarantee 
that what he looses or binds on earth shall be loosed and bound in 
heii\en, to alleviate the lot of souls in purgatory, to speak with the 
voice of God, and to dictate what is sin and what is not to all the 
world (pretensions which, if you look at them objectively, are far 
more extravagant and dangerous than those of the poor sorceress 
with her cards and tea leaves and crystals), the police treat him with 
great respect; and nobody dreams of prosecuting him as an out- 
rageous imposter. Tlie objective explanation of his immunity is 
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that a great many people do not think him an imposter: they be- 
lieve devoutly that he can do all these things that he pretends to do; 
and this enables him and his fellow priests to organize tlicmselves 
into a powerful and rich body calling itself The ChuR'!), supported 
by the money, the voles, and the resolution to die in its defence, 
of millions of citizens. The priest can not only defy the police as the 
common sorceress cannot: he has only to convince a sullicient 
number of people of his divine mission to thrust the Government 
aside; assume all its functions except the dirty work that he docs 
not care to soil hi^ hands with and therefore loaves to “the secular 
arm’'; take on himself powers of life and death, salvation and 
damnation; dictate what we shall all read and think; and place in 
every family an officer to regulate our Jives in every particular 
according to his notions of right and wrong. 

This is not a fancy picture. History tells us of an emperor crawling 
on his knees through the snow and lying there all night supplicating 
pardon from the head of a Church, and of a king of England flog- 
ging himself in the cathedral where a puest had been murdered at 
his suggestion. Citizens have been stripped of all their possessions, 
tortured, mutilated, burned alive, by priests whose wrath did not 
spare even the dead in their graves, whilst the secular rulers of the 
land were forced, against their own interest and better sense, to 
abet them in their furious fanaticism. 

You may say that this was far off or long ago; that I am raking up 
old tales of Canoss i, of Canterbury in the middle ages, of Spain in 
the fifteenth century, of Orange bogies hke Bloody Mary and 
Torquemada; that such things have not been done in England 
since the British parlirmientary government cut Archbishop Laud’s 
head off for doing them; and that popes arc now in greater danger 
of being imprisoned, and priests and monks of being exiled, by 
emperors and republicans alike, than f^tatesmen of being excom- 
municated. You may add that the British State burnt women alive 
for coining and for rebellion, and pressed men to death under 
heavy weights for refusing for their wives’ and children’s sake to 
plead to charges of felony, long after priests had dropped such 
methods of dealing with heretics. 

But even if women were still burnt at the stake as ruthlessly as 
negroes are today by lynching mobs in America, there would still 
be a struggle between Qiurch and State as to which of them had 
the right and power to bum. Who is to be allowed to exercise the 
great powers that the Government of a modem civilized State 
must possess if its civilization is to endure? The kings have sub- 
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jiigated the barons; the parliaments have subjugated the kings; 
democracy has been subjugated by plutocracy; and plutocracy is 
blindly provoking the subjugated Demos to set up the proletarian 
State and make an end of Capitalist Oligarchy. But there is a rival 
power which has persisted and will persist through all these 
changes; and that is Theocracy, the power of priests (sometimes 
called parsons) organised into Churches professing to derive their 
authority from God. Crushed in one forni it arises in another. 
When it was organized as the Church of Rome its abuses provoked 
the Reformation in England and Northern Europe, and in France 
the wrath of Voltaire and the French revolution. In both cases it 
was disarmed until its power to overaile the State was broken, and 
it became a mere tool of Plutocracy. 

But note what followed. The reaction against the priests went so 
far in Britain, Switzerland, Holland, and America that at the cry of 
No Popery every Roman Catholic trembled for his house and 
every priest for his life. Yet under Laud and the Star Chamber in 
England, and Cab in in Geneva, Theocracy was stronger than ever; 
for Calvin outpoped all the popes, and John Knox in Scotland 
made her princes tremble as no pope had ever done. But perhaps 
you will say again ‘This was long ago: we have advanced since 
then”. So you have always been told; but look lU the facts wilhiii 
my own recollection. Among niy contemporaries I can remember 
Brigluun Young, Piesident Kruger, and Mrs Eddy. Joscpli Smith, 
Junior, was inartyred only twelve yCars before I was born. You 
may never have heard of Joseph; but I assure you his career was 
in many respects, up to the date of his martyrdom, curiously like 
that of Mahomet, the obscure Arab camel driver whose followers 
conquered half the world, and are still making the position of the 
British Empire in Asia very difficult. Joseph claimed direct revela- 
tion from Gv)d, and set up a Ifficocracv 'vliich was carried on by 
Brigham Young, a Mormon Moses, one of the ablest rulers on 
record, until the secular Government of the United States became 
convinced that Mormon Thcocracv was not compatible with 
American T^emocracy, and took advantage of the popidar preju- 
dice against its “plurality of wives’’ (polygamy) to smash it. It is by 
no means dead yet; but for the moment its teeth, which were 
sharp, are drawn; and its place in the struggle is occupied by The 
Church of Christ Scientist, founded by an American lady (who 
might have been > ourself) named Mrs Eddy. T often pass tw'o hand- 
some churches of iiers in London; and for all I know there may 
be others that are out of my beat there. Now unless you happen to 
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be a Mormon or a Christian Scientist, it is probable that you think 
about Mrs Eddy exactly as a Roman lady in the second century 
A.D. thought about the mother of Christ, and about Joseph Smith 
as an English lady in the Middle Ages thouglit about “the accurst 
Mahound”. You may be right or you may be wrong; hut for all you 
know Mrs Eddy a thousand years hence may be vvt>rshippcd as the 
Divine Woman by millions of civilized pcc^plc, and Joseph Siniih 
may be to millions more what Mahomet now is Isiam. You 
never can tell. People begin by saying “Is not tins the can>entcr'$ 
son?“andendby saying “Behold the Lamb ofCiod!” 

The secular Governments, or Stales, of the future, like those of 
the present and past, whll find themselves repeatedly up against the 
pretensions of Churches, new and old, to exercise, as Tiieocracies, 
powers and privilege^ w hich no secular Govern mc»u now claims. 
The trouble becomes serious when a new Church attempts to 
introduce nev', political or social institutions, or to revive obsolete 
ones- Joseph Smith was allowed to represent himscit as having been 
directed by an angel to a place where a continuation of the Bible, 
inscribed on gold plates, was buiied in the earth, and as liavnig 
diixct and, if necessary, daily revelations from God which enabled 
him to act as an infallible lawgiver. When he fotmtl plenty of able 
business women and men to believe him, the Government of the 
United States held that their l^elief w'us their ow'ii business and 
within their owm rights as long as Joseph’s laws harmom/ed with 
the State laws, But when Joseph revived Solomonic polygamy the 
niionog:arnic secular Ge vernment had to cross swords wiiii him. 
Not for many years did it get the upper hand; and its adversary is 
not dead yet. 

Mrs Eddy did the opposite; she did not intioduce a new insliiu- 
tion; but she challenged one of the standing institutions of the 
secular State. The secular State prescribed pathc>gcnic inoculations 
as preventives of disease, and bottles of medicine and surgical 
operations, administered and performed by its registered doctors 
and surge4>ns, as cures; and anyone who left a child or an invalid 
for whom she was resi^orisible undoctoicd was punished severely 
for criminal neglect. Some governments refused to admit un- 
inoculatcd persons into their territories. Mrs Eddy revived the 
practice prescribed by Si James in the New Testament, instructing 
her disciples to have nothing to do with bottles and inoculations; 
and immediately the secular government w^as at war with Christian 
Science and began to persecute its healers. 

Tnis case is interesting because it illustrates the fact that new 
VOL. n f’ 2 
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Churches sometimes capture the secular government by denying 
that they arc Churches. The conflict between Mrs Eddy and the 
secular governments was really a conflict between the Church of 
Christ Scientist and the new Church of Jenner and Pasteur Scien- 
tists, which has the secular governments in its pocket exactly as 
the Church of Rome had Charlemagne. It also incidentally illus- 
trates the tendency of all Qiurchcs to institute certain riles to 
signalize the reception of children and converts into the Church, 
The Jews prescribe a surgical operation, fortunately not serious nor 
harmful. The Christian Churches prescribe water baptism and 
anointing: also quite harmless. The babies object vociferously; but 
as they neither foresee the rite nor remember it they are none the 
worse. But the inoculations of the modern Churches which profess 
Science, with their lists of miracles, tlieir biographies of their 
saints, their ruthless persecutions, their threats of dreadful plagues 
and horrible torments if they arc disobeyed, their claims to hold the 
keys of mortal life and death, their sacrifices and divinations, their 
demands for exemption from all moral taw in their researches and 
all legal responsibility in their clinical practice, leave the preten- 
sions of the avowed priests and prophets nowhere, are dangerous 
and sometimes deadly; and it is round this disguised Church that 
the persecutions and fanaticisms of today rage. There is very little 
danger of a British Parliament persecuting in the name of Christ, 
and none at all of its persecuting in the name of Mahomet in the 
west; but it has persecuted cruelly for a century in the name of 
Jenner; and there is a very serious danger of its persecuting the 
general public as it now persccuics soldiers in the name of Pasteur, 
whose portrait is already on the postage stamps of the resolutely 
secularist (as it imagines) French Republic. In the broadest 
thoroughfare of fashionable London \vc ha ^ e erected a startling 
brazen image of the famous Pastcuritc surgeon Lord Lister, who, 
when the present age of faith in scientifle miracles has passed, will 
probably be described as a high pnest who substituted carbolic 
acid for holy wa.tcr and consecrated oil as a magic cure for festering 
wounds 1 1 IS methods arc no longer in fashion in the hospitals; and 
he hvs been lefi far behind as a theorist; but when the centenary of 
his birth was celebrated in 1927. the stories of his miracles, told 
with boundless credulity and technical i.fmorance in all the news- 
papers, shewed that he was really being wor shipped as a saint. 

From this, 1 invilc > ou to note how dccepti’. c history^ may be. The 
continual springing up of new Churches has always forced secular 
governments lo make and admini.ster laws to dCviI with them, be- 
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cause, though some of them are reasonable and respectable enough 
to be left alone, and others are too strongly represented in Parlia- 
ment and in the electorate to be safely interfered with, a good many 
of which you have never heard defy the laws as to personal decency 
and violate the tables of consanguinity to such an extent that if the 
authorities did not suppress them the people would lynch them, 
'fhat is why tribunals like the Inquisition and the Star C'hambcr 
had to be set uj) to bring them to justice. But these weie not 
really secular tribunals, being in fact instrumcnis of rival Churches, 
their powers were abused, the new prophets and their followers 
being restrained or punished, not as offenders against the secular 
law, but as heretics; that is, as dissenters from the Churcii which 
had gained control of the secular government: the Church of Rome 
in the case the Inquisition, and the Church of England in thecase 
of the Star Chamber, 

The dilliculty, you see, is that though there Is a continual rivalry 
between C hurches and States for the powers of govx*rnnient, yet the 
State'! do not disentangle themselves from the Churches, because 
the members of the secular parliaments and Cabinets are all 
Churchmen of one sort or another. In England this muddle is illus- 
trated by the ridiculous fact tliat the bishops of the Church of 
England have scats as such in the House of Lords wlnlst the clergy 
are excluded as such from the House of Commons. The Parlia- 
ments arc the rivals of the Churches and yet become their instru- 
ments; so that the struggle between them is rather as to whether 
the Churches shall exercise power directly, calling in the secular 
arm merely to enforce tlieir decisions without question, or whether 
they shall be mere constituents of the Parlimncnts like any other 
society of citizens, leaving the ultimate decisions to the State. If, 
however, any particular Church is powerful cnotigh to make it a 
condition of admission to Parliament, or of occupation of the 
throne or the judicial bench, or of employment in the public ser- 
vices or the professions, that the postulant shall be one of its 
members, that Church will be in practice, if not in theory, stronger 
than it could be as a Theocracy ruling independently of the secular 
State. This power was actually achieved by the Church of England; 
but it broke down because the English people would not remain in 
one Church. They broke away from the Church of England in all 
directions, and formed Free Churches. One of these, called the 
Society of Friends (popularly called Quakers), carried its repudia- 
tion of Church of England ccclesiasticisrn to the len^ of denounc- 
ing priests as imposters, set prayers as an insult to God (“address- 
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ing God in another man’s words”), and church buildings as 
“steeple houses”; yet this body, by sheer force of character, came 
out of a savage persecution the most respected and politically in- 
fluential of religious forces in the country. When the Free Churches 
could no longer be kept out of Parliament, and the Church of 
England could not be induced to grant any of them a special 
privilege, there was nothing for it but to admit evei ybody who was 
a Christian Deist of any denomination. The line wun still drawn at 
Jews and Athedsts; but the Jews soon made their way in; and finally 
a famous Atheist, Charles Bradlaugh, broke down the last barrier 
to the House of Commons by forcing the House to accept, instead 
of the l^dst oath, a form of affirmaiion which relieved Atheists 
from the necessity of perjuring themselves before taking their seals. 
Wo are now accustomed t(^ Jen'ish Prime Ministers; and we do not 
know whether our (icntilc Prime Ministers arc y\lhcisls or not, 
because it never occurs to us to ask the question. The King alone 
reniai ns bound by a coronation oath which obliges him to repudiate 
the Cdiiirch of many of his subjects, though he has to maintain 
that Church and several otlicrs, sonic not even Christian, in parts 
of tile Fmpire wjiere the alternative would be no Church at all. 

When Fkiiliamoiit is open to ail the Churches, including the 
Atheist C hurches (for the Positivist Societies, the Ftincal Societies, 
the Agnostics, the Materialists, the Darwinian Natural Selec- 
tionists, the Creative Evolutiemists, and even ihe Pauiheisls are all 
infidels and Atheists from the strict Evangelical or Eundamontalist 
point of view), It becomes impossiblctoattach relivnous rites to our 
institutions, because none of the Cliurches will consent to make 
any rites hut their o\vv\ legally obligatory. Pailiamcnt is tlierefore 
compelled xO provide purely civil foimalities as substitutes for 
religious serA'ices in the naming of children, in marriage, and in the 
disposal of the dead, Todas the cimI registrar will marry you and 
name your children as legally as an archbishop or a cardinal: and 
when there is a death in the limiiK you can have the body cremated 
either with any sort o! ceremonv you please or no ceremony at all 
except the registration of the death after cerufication of its cause 
by a registered doctor. 

As, m addition, you need not now pay Church rates unless you 
want to, \vc have arrived at a point at whiv'h, Irom <nic end of oar 
lives to the other, we arc not compelled by law to p^iv a penny to 
the priest unless we are country landkirds, nor attend a icligious 
service, nor cv>ncern ourselves in any way with religion in the 
popular sense of the word. Coritpulsion by public opinion, or by 
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our employers or landlords, is, as we have seen, another matter; 
hut here we are dealing only with State compulsion. Delivered from 
all this, we are left face to face with a body of beliefs calling itself 
Science, now more Catholic than any of the avowed Churches ever 
succeeded in being (for it has gone right round the world ), demand- 
ing, and in some countries obtaining, compulsory inoculation for 
children and soldiers and immigrants, compulsory castration for 
dysgcnic adults, compulsory segregation and tutelage ItM’ “mental 
defectives", compulsory sanitativiti for our houses, and hygienic 
spacing and placing for our cities, with other compulsions of which 
the older Churches never dreamt, at the behest of doctors and 
“men of science". In England we are still too much in the grip of 
the old ways to have done cither our best or our worst in this 
direction; but if you care to know what Parliaments arc capable of 
when they have ceased to believe what oldfashioncd priests tell 
them and lavish all their natural childish credulity on professors of 
Science you must study the statute books of the American State 
Legislatuics, the “crowned republics" of our own Dominions, and 
the new democracies of South America and Eastern Europe. When 
all the States arc captured by the proletariat in the names of Free- 
dom and Equality, the cry may arise that the little linger of Medical 
Research (calling itself Science) is thicker than the loins of Religion. 
Now what made the oldfashioncd religion so powerful was that 
at Its best (meaning in the hands of its best believers) there w'as 
much positive good in it, and much comfort for those who could 
not bear the cruelty of nature without sonic explanation of life that 
carried with it an assurance that righteousness and mercy will have 
the last word. This is the power of Science also: it, too, at its best 
has done enormous positive good; and it also at its highest flight 
gives a meaning to life which is full of encouragement, exultation, 
and intense interest. You may yourself be greatly concerned as to 
whether the old or ihc new' explanation is the true one; but looking 
at it objectively you must put aside the question of absolute truth, 
and simply observe and accept the fact that the nation is made up 
of a relatively small number of religious or scientific zealots, a huge 
mass of people who do not bother about the business at all, their 
sole notion of religion and morality being to do as other people 
in their class do, and a good many Betwixt-and-Bclweens. The 
neutrals are in one scrise the important people, because any creed 
mity be imposed on them by inculcation during infancy, whereas 
the believers and unbelievers who think for themselves will let 
themselves be burnt alive rather than conform to a creed imposed 
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on them by any power except their own consciences. It is over the 
inculcalion, involving the creation of that official second nature 
which we discussed in the preceding chapter, that the State finds 
itself at loggerheads with the Churches which have not captured it. 
Take a typical example or two. If any society of adults, calling 
itself a Church or not, preaches the old doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body at a great Last Judgment of all mankind, there is no 
likelihood of tlic municipality of a crowded city objecting. But if a 
survival of the childish idea that a body can be preserved for 
resurrection by putting it into a box and burying it in the earth, 
wheicas reducing it to ashes in two hours in a cremation furnace 
renders its resurrection impossible, leads any seel or CTiurch or 
individual to preach and practise intramural interment as a re- 
ligious duty, then it is pretty certain that the municipality will not 
keep such preaching out of its schools, but sec to it that the children 
arc taught to regard cremation as the proper way of disposing of 
the dead in towns, and forcibly prevent intianiural interment 
whether pious parents approve of it or not. 

I f a Church, holding that animals arc set apart from human beings 
by having no semis, and were created for the use of mankind and 
not for their own sakes, teaches that animals have no lights, and 
women and men no duties to them, their teaching on that point 
will be excluded from the schools and their members prosecuted 
for cruelty to animals by the secular authority. 

If anotlier Church wants to set up an abattoir in which animals 
will be killed in a comparatively cruel manner instead of by a 
humane killer in the municipal abattoir, it will not be allowed to do 
it nor fo teach children that it ought to be done, unless, indeed, it 
commands v otes enougii to control the municipality to that extent; 
and if its members refuse to cat humanely slaughtered meal they 
will have lo advance, like me, to vegetarianism. 

When the question is raised, as it will be sooner or later, of the 
rcsetA'ation of t)ur cathedrals for the sermons of one particular 
Cluirch, it will not be settled on the assumption that any one 
Church has a monopoly of religious truth. It is settled at present on 
the I iizalx^than assumption that the services of the Church of 
England ought to please everybody: and it is quite possible that if 
the services (d'thc Church of England were puritied from its giosser 
sectarian superstitions and a form of service arrived at containing 
nothing offensive to an\ one desiring the consolation or stimulus of 
a religious ntu.ti, the State might veiy well rcscr\'e the cathedrals 
for that form of service exclusivel>, provided that, as at present. 
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the building were available most of the time for free private 
meditation and prayer, (You may not have realized that any Jew, 
any Mahometan, any Agnostic, any woman of any creed or no 
creed, may use our cathedrals daily to “make her soul” lx?tween 
the services). To throw open the cathedrals to the rituals id' all the 
Churches is a physical impossibility. To sell them on capitalist 
principles to the highest bidders to do what they like with is a 
moral impossibility for the State, though the Chinch has sold 
churches often enough. To simply make of them show places like 
Stonehenge, and charge for admission, as the Church of England 
sometimes does in the choir, would destroy their value for those 
who cannot worship without the aid of a ritual . 

There is also the Russian plan of the State taking formal pos.ses- 
sion of the material property of the national Church, and then 
letting it go on as before, with the quaint difference that the states- 
men and officials, instead of posing as devout Churchmen, sin- 
cerely or not, as in England, solemnly warn the people that the 
whole business is a superstitious mummery got up to keep them in 
submissive slavety by doping them with promises of bliss after 
death if only they will suffer poverty and slavery patiently before it, 
This, however, cannot last. It is only the reaction of the victorious 
proletariat against the previous unholy alliance of the Churcli with 
their former oppressors. It is mere anti -clericalism; and when 
clericalism as wc know it disappears, and Churches can maintain 
themselves only as Churches of Uie people and not as spiritual 
fortresses of Qipitalism, tlie anti-clerical reaction will pass away . 
Tlie Russian Government knows that a purely negative attitude 
towards religion is politically impossible; accordingly, it teaches 
the children a new creed called Marxism, of which more presently. 
Even in the first flush of the reaction the Soviet was more tolerant 
than we were when our hour came to revolt. Wc frankly robbed the 
Church of all it possessed and gave the plunder to the landlords. 
Long after that we deliberately cut off our Archbishop’s head. 
Certainly the Soviet made it quite clear to the Russian archbishop 
that if he did not make up his mind to accept the fact of the revolu- 
tion and give to the Soviet the allegiance he had formerly given to 
the Tsar, he would be shot. But when he very sensibly and properly 
made up his mind accordingly, he w^as released, and is now pre- 
sumably pontificating much more freely than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

So far, I have dealt with the Churches objectively and not with 
religion subjectively. It is an old saying: the nearer the Church the 
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farther from God. But we must cross the line just for a paragraph 
or two. A live religion alone can nerve women to overcome their 
dread of any great social change, and to face that extraction of 
dead religions and dead parts of religions which is as necessary as 
the extraction of dead or decaying teeth. All courage is religious: 
without religion we arc cowards. Men, because they have been 
specialized for fighting and hunting whilst women, as the child- 
bearers, have had to be protected from such risks, have got into the 
way of accepting the ferocities of war and the daring emulations of 
sportsmanship as substitutes for courage; and they have imposed 
that fraud to some extent on women. But women know instinc- 
tively, even when they arc echoing male glory stuff, that com- 
munities live not by slau^ter and by daring death, but by creating 
life and nursing it to its highest possibilities. When Ibsen said that 
the hope of tlic world lay in the women and the workers he was 
neither a sentimentalist nor a demagogue, \'ou cannot have read 
this far (unless you have skipped recklessly) without discovering 
that 1 know as well as Ibsen did, or as you do, that women are not 
angels. 1'hey arc as foolisli as men in many ways; but they have had 
to devote themselves to life whlKsl men have had to devote them- 
selves to death ; and that makes a vital ditference in male and female 
religion. Women have been forced to fear whilst men have been 
forced to dare: the heroism of a woman is to nurse and protect life, 
and of a man to destroy it and court death. But the homicidal 
heroes arc often abject cowards in the face of new ideas, and 
veritable Weary Willies when thev are asked to think. Their 
heioisni is politically mischievous and useless. Knowing instinc- 
tively that if they thought about what they do they might find 
themselves unable to do it, they are afraid to think. That is why 
the heroine ha*? to think for them, even to the extent of often having 
no time left to think for herself. She needs more and not less 
courage than a man; and this she must get from a creed that will 
bear thinking of without becoming incredible. 

Let me then assume that you have a religion, and that the most 
important c}uestion you have to ask about Socialism is whether it 
will i>e hostile to that religion. The reply is quite simple. If your 
religion rcvpjires that incomes shall be unequal. Socialism will do 
all it can to persecute it out of existence, and will treat you much at? 
the government of Bridsh India treated the Thugs in 1830. If your 
religion is compatible wuh equality of income, there is no reason 
on earth to fear that a ScKialist Government will treat it ur you any 
worse than any other sort of government would, and it would 
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certainly save you from the private persecution, enforced by threats 
of loss of employment* to which you are subject under Capitalism 
today if you are in the employment of a bigot. 

There is, however, a danger against which you should he on your 
guard. Socialism may be preached, not as a far-reaching economic 
reform, but as a new Church founded on a new revelation of the 
will of God made by a new prophet. It actually is so preached at 
present. Do not be misled by the fact that the n'.issicmaries of 
Church Socialism do not use the word God, nor call tiieir organiza- 
tion a Church, nor decorate their meeting-places with steeples. 
They preach an inevitable, final, supreme category in the order of 
the universe in which all the contradictions of the earlier and lower 
categories will be reconciled. They do not speak, e\cept in derision, 
of the Holy Ghost or the Paraclete; but they preach the Hegelian 
Dialectic. Their prophet is named neither Jesns nor Mahomet nor 
Luther nor Augustine nor Dominic nor Joseph Smith, Junior, nor 
Mary Baker Glover Eddy, but Karl Marx. They call themselves, not 
the Catholic Church, but the Third International, Their meta- 
physical literature begins with the German philosophers I lege! and 
Feuerbach, and culminates in Das Kapita!, the literary master- 
piece of Marx, described as ‘The Bible of the. working classes”, 
inspired, infiiilibic. omniscient. Two of their tenets ci)ntradict one 
another as flatly as the first two paragraphs of Article 28 of the 
Church of England. One is that the evolution of Capitalism into 
Socialism is predestined, implying that wc have nothing to do but 
sit down and wait for it to occur. This is thc»r version of Salvation 
by Faith. The other is that it must he effected by a revolution 
establishing a dictatorship of the proletariat. 1'his is their version 
of Salvation by Works. 

The success of the Russian revolution was due to its leadership by 
Marxist finatics: but its subsequent mistakes had the same cause, 
Marxism is not only useless but disastrous as a guide to the practice 
of government. It gets no nearer to a definition of Socialism than 
as a Hegelian category in which the contradictions of Capitalism 
shall be reconciled, and in which political power shall have passed 
to the proletariat. Germans and Clydeside Scots find spiritual 
comfort in such abstractions; but they are unintelligible and re- 
pulsive to Englishwomen, and could not by themselves qualify 
anyone, English, Scotch, or German, to manage a whclkstall for 
five minutes, much less to govern a modern State, as Lcn/n very 
soon found out and very frankly confessed. 

But Lenin and his successors were not able to extricate the new 
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Russian national State they had set up from this new Russian in- 
ternational (Catholic) Church any more than our Henry II or the 
Emperor who had to come to Canossa was able to extricate the 
English State and the medieval Empire from the Church of Rome. 
Nobody can foresee today whether the policy of Russia in any crisis 
will be determined on secular and national grounds by the Soviet or 
by the T hird International on Marxist grounds. We arc facing the 
Sewiet as Queen Elizabeth faced Philip of Spain, willing enougli to 
deal with him as an earthly king, but not as the agent of a Catholic 
Theocracy. In Russia the State will sooner or later liavc to break 
the temporal power of the Marxist Church and take politics out of 
its hands, exactly as the British and other Protestant States have 
broken the temporal power of the Roman Churcli, and been fol- 
lowed much more drastically by the French and Italian States. But 
until then the Church of Marx, the Third International, will give 
as much trouble as the Popes did formerly. Jt will give it in the 
name of Communism and Socialism, and bo resisted not only by 
Capitalists but by the C oinmuni'^ts and Socialists who understand 
that Cofrimunismand Socialism are matters for Slates and not for 
Ci lurches to handle. King John was no less Christian than the 
Pope when lie said that no Italian priest should tithe and toll in his 
dominions; and our Labor leaders can remain convinced Socialists 
and Communists whilst refusing to stand ^my foreign or domestic 
interference from the Third International or to acknowledge the 
divinity of Marx. 

Still, our Protestant repudiation of the authority of the new 
Marxist Church siiould not make us forget that if the Marxist Bible 
cannot be taken as a guide to parliamentary tactics, tlie same may 
be said of those very rcvoliiticmary documents the Gospels. We do 
not on that account burn the Gospels and conclude that tlic 
pi eachcr c>f The Scnm)n on the Mount has ni)thing to teach us; and 
neither should we bum Das Kapital and ban Marx as a worthless 
author whom nobody ought to read. Mrlrx did not get his great 
rci'iutalion for nothing' he was a \cry great teacher; and the people 
who have not yet learnt his lessons make most dangerous states- 
wonwM and statesmen. But lliose who have ready learnt from him 
instead of blindly worshipping him as an infallible prophet are not 
Marxists any more than Marx himself was a Marxist, I myself was 
converted tc> Socialism by Das Kapital; and thouglt 1 have since 
had to spend a good deal of time pointing out Marx’s mistakes in 
abstract economics, his total lack of experience in the responsible 
management of public aflairs, and the unlikeness at dose quarters 
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of his typical descriptions of the proletariat lo any earthly working 
woman or of the bourgeoisie to any real ladv of property, you may 
confidently set down those who speak contemptuously of Karl 
Marx cither as pretenders who have never read him or persons in- 
capable of his great mental range. Do not vote for .^itch a person. 
Do not, however, vole for a Marxist fanatic either, unless you can 
catch one young enough or acute enough lo grow out of Marxism 
after a little experience, as Lenin did. Marxism, like Mormonisni, 
Fascism, Imperialism, and indeed all the would-bc Catholicisms 
except Socialism and Capitalism, is essentially a call to a new 
Theocracy. Both Socialism and Capitalism certainly do \\ha£ they 
can to obtain credit for representing a divinely appointed oi dcr of 
the universe; but the pressure of facts is too strong for their preten- 
sions; they arc forced to present themselves at last as purely set uiar 
expedients for securing human welfare, the one advocating equal 
distrihalion of income, and the other private pr(>pcriy witli free 
contract, as the secret of general prosperity. 

8 ,^ 

CUR KENT CONFUSIONS 

1 COULD go on like this for years; but I think 1 have now told you 
enough about Socialism and Capitalism to enable you to follow the 
struggle between them intelligently. Vou will find it irritating at 
first to read the newspapers and listen to the commouplaccs of 
conversation on the subject, knowing all the time that the writers 
and Uilkcr.s do not knew what they are writing and talking about. 
The impulse to write to the papers, or intervene in the conversation 
to set matlcrs right, may be almost irresistible. Hut it must be 
resisted, because if you once begin there w ill be no end to it. You 
must sit with an air of placid politeness whilst your neighbors, by 
way of talking politics, denounce the people they do not like as 
Socialists, Bolshevists, Syndicalists, Anarchists, and Communists 
on the one side, and C apitalists, Imperialists, 1-ascists, Reaction- 
aries, and Bourgeois on the other, none of them having an idea of 
the meaning of fhese words clear enough to called without 
flattery the ghost of a notion. A hundred yairs ago they would have 
called one another Jacobins, Radicals, Chartists, Republicans, 
Infidels, and even, to express the lowest depth of inhimy. Co- 
operators; or, contrariwise, Tories, Tyrants, Bloated Aristocrats, 
and Fundholders. None of these names hurt now: Jacobins and 
Chartists are forgotten; republics are the rule and not the exception 
in Europe as well as in America; Co-operators are as respectable 
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as Quakers; Bloated Aristocracy is the New Pauperism; and the 
proletariat, with its millions invested in Savings Certificates and 
Savings Bank deposits, would not at all object to being described as 
having money “in the funds”, if that expression were still current. 
But the names in the mouths of the factions mean nothing anyhow. 
They are mere electioneering vituperation. In France at elections 
the Opposition posters always exhort the electors to vole against 
Assassins and Thieves (meaning the Cabinet); and the Government 
posters “I'eat urc” pi-ccisely the same epithets, whilst the candidates 
in their own homes call their pet dogs Bandits when pretending to 
scold them. It ail means nothing. They had much better call each 
other Asses and Bitches (they sometimes tlo, by the vvay), because 
everyone knows that a man is not an ass nor a woman a bitcli, and 
that calling them so is only a coarse way of in^mlting them; whereas 
most people do not know what the words Bolshevik, Anarchist, 
Communist, and so forth mean, and arc U>o easily frightened into 
believing that they denote every imaginable extremity of violence 
and theft, rapine and murder. Tlie Russian word Bolshevik, which 
has such a fi ightfu! sound to us, means literally nothing more than 
a member of a parliamentary majority; but as an Faiglish epithet 
it is only the political form of Bogey or Blackguard or the popular 
Bloody, denoting simply somebody or something with whom the 
speakci disagrees. 

But the names vve hurl at oiieanothcr arc much less confusing th^m 
the names vve give ourselves. For insfance, t|uite a lot of people, 
mostly a very amiable mild sort of people, call themselves Com- 
munist-Anarchists, which Conservatives interpret as Double- 
Dyed Scoundrels. This is very much as if they called themselves 
Roman Catholic Protestants or Christian Jewesses, or undersized 
giantesses, or brunette blondes, or man ied maids, or any other flat 
contradiction in terms; for Anaichisin preaches the obliteration of 
Statute law and the abolition of Government') and Stales, whilst 
Communism preaches that all the necessary business of the country 
shall be done by public bodies and regulated by public law. Nobody 
could logically be in favair of both all the time. But there is a 
muddled commonsense in the name for all that. What the Com- 
munist-Anarcliist really means is that she is willing to be a Com- 
munist as to the work and obedience to public law for cvciybody 
that is nece^sar> to keep the community healthy and solvent, and 
that then she wants to be let go her own way. It is her manner of 
saying that she needs Insure and freedom as well as taskwork and 
responsibility: m short, ns 1 have heard it expressed, that she does 
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not want to be “a blooming bee’\ That is the attitude of all capable 
women; but to apply the term Communist-Anarchism to it is $0 
confusing, and so often perversely adopted by the kind of muddler 
who, being against law and public enterprise because site wants to 
be free, and against freedom because freedom of contract is a 
capitalist device for exploiting the proletariat, spends her life in 
obstructing both Socialisni and Capitalism and never ^retting any- 
where, that, on the whole, I should not call myself a C cMiimunist- 
Anarchist if 1 werevou. 

The truth is, we live in u Tower of Babel where a confusion of 
names prevents us farm finishing the social edifice. The Roman 
Catholic who does not know what his Church teaches, (ho member 
of the Church of Fr'ngland who would repudiate several of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles if they were propounded (o hoi wnlrout a hint 
of where they came from, the Liberal who has never heard ol the 
principles of the Manchester School and wenjid nor have iindcr- 
stood them if she had, and the Tory wlio is ceanpletoly innocent of 
De Quincey's Logic of Political Economy: that is to say, the vast 
majority of Catholics, Protestants, Liberals, and Tories, hat e llicir 
counterparts in the Socialists, the Communi^as, the Syndicalists, 
the Anarchists, the Laborists, who denounce Capitalism and 
middle class morality, and ai c saturated with both all the time. The 
Intelligent Woman, as she reads the ncwsptipers, must allow for 
this as best she can. She must not only remember that cvcr> pro- 
fessing Socialist not necessarily a Trade Unionist, and cannot 
logically be afi Anarchist, but is sometimes so Inde a .Sociaiist tliat 
when entrusted with public business enough to bring her face to 
face with the Conservaii\c or Liberal leaders she has been de- 
nouncing, she will be flattered to find that tliesc eminent persons 
are quite of her real way of thinking, and vote vv uh them enthusi- 
astically every time. 

The name Communist is at the present moment (P'2") specially 
applied to and ridoplcd by those who bel'evc that ( apualism will 
never be abolished by constitutional parliamentary means in the 
Fabian manner, but iiiusi be overtlnown by armetl revolution and 
supplanted by the Muscovite Marxist Church- This is politely 
called the policy of Direct Action, Conservative Didiaids who 
advocate a forcible usurpation of the government by the capitalists 
as such call it a coup (rctat. But a proletarian may bo an advocate 
of Direct Action without being a bit of a Communist, She may 
believe that the mines should belong to the miners, the railway to 
the railwaymeii, the army to the soldiers, the churches to the clergy- 
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men, and the ships to the crews. She may even believe that the 
houses should belong to the housemaids, especially if she is a 
housemaid herself. Socialism will not hear of this. It insists that 
industries shall be owned by the whole community, and regulated 
in the interests of the consumer (or customer), who must be able to 
buy at cost price wnlu^it paying a profit to anybody. A shop, for 
instance, must not belong to the shop assistants, nor be exploited 
by them for their p;ofit: it must be run for the benefit of the cus- 
tomers, the shop assistant's safeguard against finding herself 
sact ificed to the customer being that she is herself a customer at the 
other shops, and the customer herself a wotker in other establish- 
ments. When incomes arc equal, and everyone is bmh a producer 
and a consumei, tlic producers and consumers may be trusted to 
tieai cacli other faiily from self-love if from no ntore generous 
motive; but unii! then, to make any industry the property of the 
workers in it would be merely to replace the existing idle joint stock 
siiarehuldcrs by working shareholders profiteering on a much 
larger scale, as they would appropriate the rent of their sites and 
make none of those contributions to a central exchequer for the 
benefit of the nation that now take place under parliamentary rule. 
The inequalities of income between, say, miners in the richest mines 
and farmers on the poorest soils would be monstrous. But I need 
not plague you with arguments: the arrangement is impossible any- 
how; only, as several of the proletarian proposals and cries of 
the day, including Trade Unionism, Producers’ Co-operation, 
Workers’ Control, Peasant Pioprietorship, and the cruder mis- 
understandings of Syndicalism and Socialism, are either tainted or 
saturated with it to such an extent that it wrecked the proletarian 
movement irj Italy after tlie \var and led to the dictatorship of 
Signor M ussolim, and a^ it is often supposed to be part of Socialism 
you had better beware of it; for it has many plausible pseudo- 
socialistic disguises. It is really only Poor Man’s Capitalism, like 
Poor Man’s Gout. 

On their negative side the piolctarian Isms are very much alike* 
they all bring the same accusations agrdnst Capitalism; and 
Capitalism makes no distinction between them because they agree 
in their hostility to it. But there is all the difference in the world 
betw^een their positive remedies; and any woman w1k> voted for 
Syndicalism or Anarchism or Direct Action disguised as Com- 
munism indiscriminately iiudei the impics^ion that she was voting 
for Socialism would nc as mistaken as one who voted for Con- 
scr\'atism or Liberalism or InipenaliSiii or the Union Jack or King 
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and Country or Church and State indiscriminately under a general 
impression that she was voting against Socialism. 

And so you have the curious spectacle of our Parliamentary Labor 
Party, led by SocialisLs who are all necessarily Communists in 
principle, and are advocating sweeping extensions of C'omniunism* 
expelling the so-called Communist Party from its ranks, refusing 
to appear on the same platforms with its members in public, and 
being denounced by it as bourgeois reactionaries. It is most con* 
fusing until you know; and then you see that the issue just now 
between the rival proletarian parties in England is not Communism 
against Socialism: it is constitutional action, or Fabianism as it 
used to be called, against Direct Action followed by a dictatorship. 
And as Diehard Capitalism is now sorely tempted to try a British- 
Fascist coup d'etat followed by a dictatorship, as opposed to 
Liberal constitutional Capitalism, the confusion and disunion arc 
by no means all on the Labor side. The extremists of the Right and 
those of the Left arc both propagandists of impatient disgust uith 
Parliament as an institution. There is a Right wing of the Right 
just as there is a Left wing of the I^ft; whilst the Constitutional 
Centre is divided between Capitalism and Socialism. You will need 
all your wits about you to find out where you arc and keep there 
during the coming changes. 

The proletarian party inherits from Trade Unionism the notion 
that the strike is the classic weapon and the only safeguard of pro- 
letarian labor. It is therefore dangerously susceptible to the wide- 
spread delusion that if instead of a coal strike here and a railway 
strike there, a lightning strike of waitresses in a restaurant today, 
and a lightning strike of match girls in a factory tomorrow, all the 
workers in all the occupations were to strike simultaneously and 
sympathetically, Capitalism would be brought to its knees. This is 
called The General Strike. It is as if the crew of a ship, oppressed 
by its officers, were advised by a silly-clever cabin boy to sink the 
ship until all the officers and their friends the passengers were 
drowned, and then take victorious command of it. The objection 
that the crew could not .sail the ship without navigating officers is 
superfluous, because there is the conclusive preliminary objection 
that the crew would be drowned, cabin boy and all, as well as the 
officers. In a General Strike ashore the productive proletarians 
would be starved before the employers, capitalists, and parasitic 
proletarians, because these would have possession of the reserves 
of spare food. It would be national suicide. 

Obvious as this is, the General Strike has been attempted agnin 
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and again, notably on one occasion in Sweden, when it was very 
thoroughly tried oiit; and though it has always necessarily col- 
lapsed, it is still advocated by people who imagine that the remedy 
for Capitalism is to treat labor as ihc capital of the proleteriat (that 
is, the spare money of those who have no money), and to hold up 
the Capitalists by threat of starvation just as the Capitalists have 
hitherto held up the proletariat. They forget that the capitalists 
have never yet been so absurd as to attempt a general lock-out. It 
would be much more sensible to support a particular strike by 
calling all otnei strikes off, thus isolating tlic particular 
aimed at, and enabling all the other workers to contribute to the 
strike fund. Hut vve fiavc already discussed the linal impossibility 
of tolerating even particular strikes or lock-outs, much less general 
ones. They will pass awc»y as duelling has passed away. Meanwhile 
be on your guard against propagandists of the (icncral Strike; but 
beai in mind too that the term is now being asc<l so loosely in the 
daily papers that vve sec it applied to any strike in which more than 
one trade is concerned. 

A favorite plea of the advocates of the CJencra! Strike is that it 
could prevent a war. Now it m*ty be admitted that the fear of an 
attempt at it does to some extent restiain rovernments from declar- 
ing unpopular wars. I hifortunately once the first fcDow-country- 
nuui IS killed or the iirst baby bombed, no war is unpopular: on 
the contraiy, it is as well knovTt to our Capitalist governments as 
it v/as to that clever lady the Empress Catlterine of Russia that 
when the people become rebellious there is nothing like '‘a nice 
little war'* for bringing them lo heel iigaa. li\ a patiiotie ecstasy of 
loyalty to the (a own. Besides, the funviarrientul objection to the 
general stiikc, that when evetybody stops woiking the nation 
piomptly perishe s, applies just as fatally to a strike against w'ai as 
to a strike aenhkSi a reduction of wages. It in irne that if the vast 
rnajonty in the belligerent nations, st'Idiei ^ and ail, sinuiltancoiisly 
became conseientunis objectors, aiivi the workv is ail refused to do 
miluarv scrv iee of anj kind, w'hcthcr in llic held or in the pro- 
visioning, (I'.unitionmg, and transpoit of troops, no declaration of 
war could oe can icd out. Such a conquest of the earth by Pacifism 
seems TnuleuDiabv desiialde lo nian\ of us: hut the mexe statement 
of these coud'dvMis kn suhkicnt to shew that they do not constitute 
a general stt ikc, and that they arc so unlike!' to occur that no sane 
person would act on tue chunce of their being realired. A single 
schoolboy mdiLnisl dropping a bomb from an airplane into a 
group of chikirui will make an end of *ocal pacihsn: in an instant 
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until it becomes certain that the bomber and his employers will be 
called to account before a competent and dreaded tribunal. Mean- 
while the fear of a so-called General Strike against war will never 
deter any bellicose Government from equipping and commission- 
ing such adventurous young aces. But no Government dare send 
them if it knew that it would be blockaded by a combination of 
other nations sufficiently strong to intimidate the most txdlicose 
single nation. 

The formation of such a combination is the professed objeci of the 
present League of Nations; and though there is no sign so far of 
the leading military Powers even consulting it, nnich less olxying 
and supporting it, when they have any weighty military interests 
at stake, still even their military interests will force ihem sooner 
or later to take the League seriously, substitute supernational 
morality, law, and action, for the present international anarchism, 
according to which it is proper for nations, under certain forms, to 
murder and plunder foreigners, though it is a crime for them to 
murder and plunder oncanothcr. No other method of preventing 
war so far discovered is worth your attention. It is very improbable 
even that our quaint and illogical toleration of conscientious objec- 
tion during the last war will ever be repeated; and in any case the 
experiment proved its futility as a preventive of war. The soldier in 
the trenches will always ask why he should be shot for refusing to 
go “over the top” when his brother at home is spai cd after refusing 
even to enter the trench. The General Strike is still more futile. 
War cannot be stopped by the refusal of individuals or even of 
whole trades to take part in it: nothing but combinations of 
nations, each subordinating what they call their sovereign rights 
to the world’s good, or at least to the good of the combination, can 
prevail against it. 

This subordination of nationalism is called supcrnati(^na1ism, and 
might be called Catholicism if that word could be freed from mis- 
leading historical associations. It already exists in the United States 
of America, which arc federated for certain purposes, including 
currency and a pax Americana which was established at the cost 
of a fierce war. There is no reason except pure devilment why the 
States of Europe, or, to begin with, a decisive number of them, 
should not federate to the same extent for the same purposes. The 
Empires are changing into Conimonw^calths, or voluntary federa- 
tions, for common human purposes. Here, and not in local anti- 
patriotic strikes, are the real hopes of peace. 

You will find constitutional changes specially bothersome because 
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of the continual clashing between the tightening-up of social 
discipline demanded by Socialism and the jealousy of official power 
and desire to do what we like which we call Democracy. Demo- 
cracy has a very strong hold on organized labor. In the Trade 
Unions every device is tried lO make the vote of the whole union 
supreme. When delegates vote at the Union Congresses they are 
allowed a vote for every member of their respective unions; tind as 
far as possible ilic questions on which they cast their hundreds of 
thousands of votes are settled beforehand in the unions by the votes 
of the members; so that when the delegates go to Cemgress they are 
not reprcsentalives but mere spokesmen handing in the decisions 
of their unions. But these crude democratic precautions defeat their 
own object, in practice, a Trade Union secretary is the nearest 
thing on earth to an irremovable autocrat. The “card vote” is not 
called for except to decide questions on which the decisions could 
not be carried out unless the delegates of the Big Powers of trade 
unionism (that is, tlie unions wffiose membership runs into millions) 
could outs’otc the delegates of the Little Powers; and as in the ranks 
of Labor not only is “the career open to the talents” but absolutely 
closed to nonentities, the leaders arc much more arbitrary than 
they would be in the House of Lords, where the hereditary peers 
may include persons of average or less than average ability. Even 
the hum!>Icst Trade Union secretary must have exceptional busi- 
ness ability and power of managing people; and if anyone but a 
secictary obtains a delegation to a Congress he must have at least a 
talent for seif-assertion. He may be for ail public purposes an idiot; 
but he must be a fairly blatant idiot* and to some extent a repre- 
sentative one, cr he could never persuade large bodies of his equals 
to pick him out from the obscurity of his lot. 

Now as this oligarchy of bureaucrats and demagogues is the result 
of the most jealous democracy, the oligarchs of labor are deter- 
mined to maintain the system which has placed tiiern in power. You 
must have noticed that some of the most imperiously wilful w'omen, 
unable to bear a moment's contradiction, and t>Tannizing over 
their husbands, daughters, and servants until nobody else in the 
house can cail bci soul her own, have been the most resolute 
opponents of Women’s Rights. The reason is that they know that 
as long as the nten govern tliey can govern the men. Just so a good 
many of the ablest and most arbitrary of the leaders of Trade 
Unionism arc resolutely democratic in Labor poiiiics because they 
know very well that as long as the workers can vote they can make 
the workers vote as they please. They aie dmiocrats, not because 
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of their faith in the judgment, knowledge, and initiative of the 
masses, but because of their experience of mass ignorance, gulli- 
bility, and sheepishness. It is only the idealists of the propertied 
and cultivated middle classes who believe that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God: the typical proletarian leader is a cynic 
in this matter, believing secretly that the working folk ndl have to 
be born again and born differently before they can be sa lely allowed 
to have their own silly way in public aflairs: indeed it is to make this 
rebirth possible that the leaders are Socialists. They have often been 
strongly anli-Socialisl. Thus both the cjmics and the idealists are 
strenuous defenders of democracy, and regard the seiics of en- 
franchisements of the people which began with the C onservative 
Act of 1 867 and culrninated in Votes for Women, as a gku ious page 
in the history of the emancipation of mankind from tyranny and 
oppression, instead of a reduction to absurdity of the notion that 
giving slaves votes to defend their political rights ant! redress their 
wrongs is much wiser than giving razors to infants for the same 
purpose. 

The naked truth is that democracy, or government by the people 
through votes for everybody, has never been a complete reality; 
and to the very limited extent to which it has been a reality it has 
not been a success. The extravagant Ijopes w'hich have been 
attached to every extension of it have been disappointed. A hun- 
dred years ago the great Liberal Reform Bill was advocated as if its 
passage into law would produce the millennium. Only the other 
day the admission of women to the electorate, for which women 
fought and died, w-as expected to raise politics to a nobler plane 
and purify public life. But at the election which followed, the 
women voted for hanging the Kaiser; rallied hysterically round the 
worst male candidates; threw out all the w'omen candidates of tried 
ability, integrity, and devotion; and elected just one titled lady of 
great wealth and singular demagogic fascination, who, though she 
justified their choice subsequently, was then a beginner. In short, 
the notion that the female voter is more politically intelligent or 
gentler than the male voter proved as great a delusion as the earlier 
delusions that the business man was any wiser poiiticaily than the 
country gentleman, or the manual worker than the middle class 
man. If there were any disfranchised class left for our democrats to 
pin their repeatedly disappointed hopes on, no doubt they w'OuJd 
still clamor for a fresh set of votes to jump the last duch into their 
\Jtopia; and the vogue of democracy might last a while yet. Pos- 
sibly there may be here and there lunatics looking forw ard to votes 
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for children, or for animals, to complete the democratic structure. 
But the majority shows signs of having had enough of it. Discipline 
for Everybody and Votes for Nobody is the fashion in Spain and 
Italy; and lor some years past in Russia the proletarian Govern- 
ment has lak(m no more notice of an adverse vote than the British 
Raj of an Indian jury’s verdict, except vhen it turns the majority 
out of doors in the manner of Bistnarck or Cromwell. 

These reactioi\s of disgust with democracy arc natural enough 
where Capitalism, having first produced a huge majority of pro- 
letarians with no training m management, responsibility, or the 
handling of big money, nor any notion of the existence of such a 
thing as political science, gives this majority the vote for the sake 
of gaining party advantages by popular support. Even in ancient 
Greece, where our proletarians were represented by slaves, and 
only what wc call the middle and upper classes voted, there was the 
same reaction, which is hardly surprising in view of the fact that 
one of the famous Icats of Athenian democracy was to execute 
Socrates b using ins superior brains to expose its follies. 

Nevertheless, I advise \ on to stick to your vote as hard as you can, 
because thougli its positive effects may do you more harm than 
good, its negative clTect may be of great value to you. If one candi- 
date is a S<'cratic person, and the other a fool who attracts you by 
echoing your own follies and giving them an air of patriotism and 
virtuous indignation, you may vote for the fool, that being as near 
as y(Hi can get to executing Socritcs; and so far >'our vote is all to 
the bad. But the fact that voiir vote, though only one among many 
thousands, may conceivably turn the scale at an election, secures 
you a consideration in Pailiamcnt which it would be mad and 
a>wardlY for yon to relinquish as long as inequality of income pi e- 
vents you fmm i>cing really represented Py tiie members cd' the 
GtivcrnmeiU, llicrctbre cling to it tooth and nail, however un- 
qualified you may be to make a wise use ofit. 

The Labor Paity is in a continual dilemma on this point. At the 
election of 1 p l S the leader of the Labor Party, a steadfast supporter 
of votes for v.omen, knew quite \\<.ll that he would be defeated in 
his old consniucncy by the vote of the suburban ladies; and he was. 
The Labor Pe.rty, confronted by a scheme for making Parliament 
more reprehcntattvc of public opinion by securing due representa- 
tion for mirioi h ics * called Propv'»rt;onal Representation), finds itself 
forced to oppose it lest it shoaid break Pariiameni up into a host of 
squabbling groups and make parbainentary government impos- 
sible. All reformers who use democracy as a stepping stone to 
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power find it a nuisance when they get there. The more power the 
people are given the more urgent becomes the need for some 
rational and well-informed superpower to dominate them and 
disable their inveterate admiration of international murder and 
national suicide. Voltaire said that there is one person wiser than 
Mrs Anybody, and that is Mrs Everybody; but Voltaire had not 
seen modern democracy at work: the denioeiacy he admired in 
England was a very CNclusive oligarchy; and the mivinre of theo- 
cracy and hereditary autocracy that disgusted him in France was 
not a fair test of aristocracy, or government by the best qualified. 
We now know that though Mrs Everybody knows where the shoe 
pinches and must therefore have a say in the matter, slie cannot 
make the shoe, and cannot tell a good shoemaker fiom a had one 
by his output of ):ot air on a platform. Ciovernment demands 
ability to govern: it is neither Mrs Everybody's business nor Mrs 
Anybody’s, but Mrs Somebody’s. Mrs Somobiniv wd! never be 
elected unless she is protected from thccompetitiori Mrs Noodle 
and Mrs Bounder and Mrs Noisy Nobody and Mis King-and- 
Country and Mrs Cdass War and Mrs Hcnnh-aiul-nomc and 
Mrs Bountiful and Mrs 1 laniis<-otrthc-rhurv.h and Mrs Flease-I- 
v/anl-cveryboJy-to-Iove-rnc. If democracy is niU to luin us v/e 
must at ail costs lind some trustworthy method ot testing the 
qualifications of candidates before wr allow them to seek election. 
Vvhen \vc have done that we may have greMl trouble in persuading 
the right people to airnc forward. Wc may even be driven to com- 
pel them: for those who fully understand how ncavy are the 
responsibilities of government and how cxhaii'ting Us labor are 
the least likely to shoulder them voluntarily. As Plato said, the 
ideal candidate is the reliictani one. When wc di . cover such a tost 
you will still haw your electoral choice betv/een sc\cral Mrs 
Sornebodys, which wiii make them all respect you; but you will 
not be taken in by Mis Noodle and Co. hecau^x tliey will not be 
eligible for election. Meanw'hiic, Heaven help us! we must do the 
best we can. 

84 

SOVILHSM 

In the ten vears that have passed since this hook was written an 
extraordinary event has put its precepts to a severe practical test. 
The vastest single State in the world, covering a sixth of the earth s 
surface, with a growing population of more than 1 75 millions, has 
thrown over Capitalism and substituted Communism as its policy 
and principle. Its prophet is Karl Marx, whose works were its text- 
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books and its gospel. Our British post-Marxian literature of Social- 
ism was either unknown or disregarded; and this book w>as un- 
written. 

The fust lesults were appalling. The change took place in 1917; 
and by 1920 the condition of (he former Russian Empire, now 
called the U.S.S.K. (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), was so 
desperate that it sccin.cd to be a warning to the whole world against 
the alleged wickedness and impossibility of Socialism. Yet now, 
nearly twenty veai » later, Russia is an example to all the world of 
the enormous su|)crionty ofSocialisiii to Capitalism economically, 
socially, and politically. And this is not through the skilful adminis- 
tration and business capacity of her very able and devoted leaders, 
but in spite of every mistake their inexperience could possibly make, 
and every folly their technically uninstructed idealism could tempt 
them to. Their ineptitude seems more disastrous than it really was 
because instead of liusbing up their blunders and hoodwinking the 
people as the Capitalist practice is, they were their own most voci- 
ferous and derisive critics, and had no sooner found out their errors 
than they shouted liie news from every loud speaker in the country, 
and changed their course or even went full speed astern with a 
promptitude inconceivable by oui House of Commons, which 
would have taken many years to make much smaller changes and 
in the end only pretended to makelhem. 

U was partly their fault for idolizing Karl Marx, and despising his 
Fabian successors as bourgeois, very carelessly, as they were all 
bourgeois themselves. Marx is among the prophets, perhaps among 
the greatest of them; but prophets arc vciy incompetent guides to 
the .irt of running a business. Mahomet was a mighty prophet; but 
when he was called upon to make a calendar he divulcd the year 
into twelve lanar months, and presently had the spring caravans 
starting in midwinter, and the weather seditiously and blasphem- 
ously refusing lo eonforni to his calendar. Wfien consulted as to the 
use of mountains, he explained that they ai'c great weights placed 
on the earth by God to prevent its being blown away. 

Jesus was another great prophet; but his apostles had trouble with 
Anama> and Sapphira just as he himself had tiouble with Judas 
Iscariot. Robert Owen, with his prophetic vision of a New Moral 
World, was an experienced and most successful man of business 
who had made a fortune as a philanthiopic mill owner; yet he made 
a hopeless mess of the labor exchanges and Socialist colonies which 
he and his folhwvvrs attempted to substitute for the Capitalist sys- 
tem at its very worst. 
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Karl Marx’s closest friend was Friedrich Engels, who is hardly 
second to him now in Russian veneration ; and r.ngeis was in factory 
business in Manchester, successfully enougli to enable him to sup- 
port the Marx family as well as himself. The two were joint authors 
of the famous Communist Manifesto, one of the most momentous 
of our modern Scriptures. They both classed Owen as an “unscien- 
tific Socialist”, which he certainly was; but they did not realize how 
very unscientific they were themselves. 

You may remember how we have seen, in chapter 75 of this book, 
how vitally important it is that a government, however convinced 
of the evil of private property and profiteering private enterprise, 
must not confiscate the one nor stop the other until it is ready to 
carry on and find employment for all concerned without checking 
their productivity for a moment. Otherwise nothing will happen 
but unemployment and national impoverishment. 

Special care must be taken of the managers. As wc have seen in 
Chapter 42, industry under modern conditions is carried on by 
bodies of workers who can work as long as they arc told what to do, 
and provided with materials and machines and factories. Inhere 
must be not only this body of workers under direction, but an or- 
ganizing and clerical stalf, ranging from typists and commonplace 
business bosses to mathematicians and chemists ol high scientific 
attainments, l-'actory “hands”, as they are called, arc like a ship’s 
crew out of sight of land: they cannot tell which way to steer unless 
they have a captain and officers who am use mathematical instru- 
ments and make astronomical observations. When such persons 
have to use their exceptional powers on behalf of the landlords and 
profiteers, they treat the rank and file whose labor they direct as an 
inferior class, sometimes with ruthless cruelty and almost always 
with more or less insolence. Consequently after a successful revolu- 
tion the temptation to kick them into the street as enemies of the 
people is strong. Priests who have l>een tyrannous or snobbish arc 
in the same danger. But unless the revolutionary government has 
capable substitutes ready to carry on, the temptation must be re- 
sisted. If a ship’s crew mutinies on the high seas and kills its officers 
the ship will drift until both ship and crew perish from wreck or 
starvation or bPth. A live thousand acre farm may be very success- 
fully run by a very grasping farmer, or perhaps by his wife. If he is 
driven out by a revolt of his laborers, it may serve him right for his 
greed and cruelty; but the farm will become a wilderness in a sur- 
prisingly short time, and the laborers will lose their jobs. 

There is another consideration which governments must not lose 
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sight of. When a government pays a person to do a certain job for 
the public, that pci son will, if possible, delay or neglect the job until 
the public pays hiri over aj:,ain by a tip of some kind Fi oni the few 
pence \shK h i park attendant \mII exact tiom a football plaver to 
tnc hundred oi thousand pounds which a nunisttnal paymaster can 
impcticos bom a contiadoi who is in a hurry toi lus nionev, this 
kind ol coiiuption so imeteiatcin men biought up under C api- 
talism that it is eoinmonly sud of the civil SLivtct^ol coitain Stales 
that every oflicjal lots by stealing the salary oi lus nciicst sub- 
ordinate. wlio docs likewise until the coi riiptum i caches those who 
have no suhoi dinatt and aie in direct contact w itli the public 
And fuiallv th^ie is the tiadition that a govci nincnt ]ob is a sine- 
tuic, and that its holder may with impunity oe irosslv insolent to 
the public and do a > nearly as po^^siblc nothing toi h ssilury 
I he I saidoiii uas aiwiishcd in Rii>sia in l‘)| 7 bv a I ibeial revolu- 
tion which siihstitui d pailiamcmaiv goverament This, as usuaL 
let loose Hoods v>! oiatory without making martcis any better 
Russia IS a country ot peasants, and these pees iiits h id been dialled 
into the aimv to ti< ht m the war oi 1914 \h as the auxJi uies i f 
France and 1 nghnd, vvheic vvt tilktd ot them as * the Russian 
stearin oilci” lU 191 / allthe nati malcnthusi ismwhicn issocflcc 
tiVt ii' the I'lst maKh to th iront had c\apoiat(d I he supj ly of 
' olunlec i > h .d I tiled in 1 ngland, and men h id to l>c fuiccd into the 
tieiiclKs b the csiibiishmcnt oi compulscuy mihtan s ivnc Tre 
RrUishci iiHiit'ts Wwic tullv equipped and iiKue lOiMilailv fco than 
nun ot thcmhadcvci b<.«. il^dbeloic,\\liibtth( ir wn^shadailow- 
ancts wlUwh mad». lite casu i fui il 1 1 I id I ct n ai .Lr peace 
conditions Nv-^t untd eleven w ii » alki the umisovc ihd they leel 
tlioltill loic^ i tl\ barn Hiptcy int ' winch th^ w ti h d nlunged the 
woild, tho i ! ib( s had had « shiip toict istc <’» i» iii 19 JO But (ht 
Rins m s< ! n«. s lud no >uch luck Manv ol th^m were unarmed 
and unctjiiint wd d' )i di mwcicmoiciM ts stirvio Ihewarwas 
mcompidkiiMi k t 'tl i.mi all hey i- tc \s nfh nt tu'd Iscuistai ted 
bv ihc r>niuiii o’ a o^cign iichuuM m Lo ni j, wh^h was nothing 
to them* U\ 191 ’ 111 . V wtie Ixinr dctcvtcd * ud dai ehtcied m all 
diR\.i* MIS I \ the v\ Ji 01 wra/ed Cieimanaimv In dcspLiation they 
dcsci ted in e« ^ ir numbet > and tin illv plixACo i g i.oiu’ag^ to organ- 
i/ethcnis Kcsirtoiomn aUc siosupc'scdcfu vorit.ollheirofiicers 
But as tile L sinmitttc could d > noUiiT»e u> stop the delcat and 
stanation, tin le' olui a soldier n I ‘s^ sm. ilv i nui. bomt to thci 
faims wh^i. tli \ pos^wssed ans or to aerial Ituial cmpluymcnt 
when they ct uid iiud it out mostl> lo tr(I ihv. stiucis ol Pelrograd 
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with hordes of half-disciplined unemployed crying for peace at any 
price and land at any cost. 

Meanwhile the new Liberal government talked and talked and 
went on with the war as if nothing had changed 1 hereupon the 
German Government, to throw the Russian Government into the 
utmost possible confusion, let loose on them a (citaiii Marxian 
Communist known as Lenin, who presently turned out to be no 
mere firebrand, but the greatest statesman of his lime 1 cnin prom- 
ised peace to the soldiers and sailors, and imnv'thdteiy found him- 
self the idol of thearmy and navy. To the peasants, who weic mostly 
only the soldiers over again, he promised land. And with these 
forces at his back, and a bit of luck w'hich consisted mainly in the 
futility of his parliamentary Liberal opponents headed by a remark- 
able orator named Kciifensky, he swept the Kcrenskyite government 
out of existence as a goVernment, and finally out oi the country. He 
redeemed his hrst promise by making peace w»tn Gei many at Hrest 
Litovsk at the cost of suriendcnng Russian Pohind and the JLiltic 
provinces to be established as independt nt republics, and ol being 
fill loasly denounced by the Allies — even by the most icvidutionary 
Socialists among them —as a desci ter who Ind sold out to the com- 
mon enemy of Fuiope, then supposed to he liiC C ential Cierman 
cnjpircs. 

Now please notice the predicament in which this iiansaaion left 
Lenin and Ins little group of Marxist Commumst ^ ! he> caied for 
nothing bat i^'orniTiurasm; yet tJicy had been jiUscd to power by 
peasants *ind stddicrsard sailois who knc\^ no mor* of ( omimin- 
isrn than of mathematics, and whose demands weie n<it only toi 
peace, which has notlimg to do with Commiimsm one wav or an- 
othei , but for peasant proprietorship, which is ihc n.ost intense and 
bigoted form of fundamental piivatc propeitj It vas with this sort 
of popular support that a handful of men (there was only one 
woman in their oPicial councils) managed to impo'^c on Russia the 
largest army in the w'orld and an agricultural s> ^ tern in which collec- 
tive tanning is the main part of every agricultural worker's routine. 
Even the most unchangeable and incorrigible of ihe old inoujiks 
have seen their chiidicn nursed and fed <md schoeded into persons 
quite different from themselves, and indeed as incapable of living 
like themselves as a hunter or a racehorse ofslabling in a pigsty. 

But the process of trial and eiror by which this lesull was arrived 
at, though very much briefer and kindlier than the process by which 
England was starved into accepting the Capitalist development of 
modern machine industry, vs as pretty bad. f or years hordes of lost 
VOL. II G 
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and deserted children, the aftermath of the war, wandered about 
Kussia in little gangs, begging and stealing, following the seasons 
like migrating brds, sleeping out the winter nights in the hot vessels 
(rom which the strc< ts had been asphalted during the day, but al- 
ways, It seems, faithfully dividing their plunder equally between the 
biggest and littlest The nimisters of education were unremitting in 
their cflorts to capture and reclaim thc>c small bandits, who, when 
they were caught, ran away again and again be foie they could he 
persuaded th it a disciplined hie was really freer and liappicr than 
a wild one 1 ven when reclaimed thc> itmamcd nomadic and had 
to be put to travelling work fhev were resourceful, and some of 
them rose to public posts But these w^re only the survivors from 
thousands who must have perished niiscraldy fiom disease, ex- 
posure, and starvation 

At present there is not a hungry child in the fully so\ ictizcd tenon 
of Russia, nor a tagged otie, noi one who is not getting all the edu- 
cation It IS capable of I cnin knew that Lommunisni must depend 
finally on such a generatu^n as the woi Id had never seen before; and 
under the rule he established though the adults had at first to 
tighten their belts and vork hard on a daily bowl of c ibbaec soup 
with a lump of black bread (nutritious stiifl, but monotonous and 
only just enough of it in t ut the Russians lived on hope as mUef 
as on their common gruL), tlic children were fed like lords and cul i- 
vatca legudless o( expense Ihe rcsiiU is that on a con puiisou of 
recent statistii^s w ith those of certain iiw cstigati^ns made under the 
Tsardom boys and girls of ixtecii nursea undei C ommumsm are 
now two mclu s t iller ami lour pounds fjciviei than children ol the 
same age born in the bad old da\s 

As I write ♦hose lines Lnglish schoclm esters in conic i cnee aic gi\ - 
mg teinble descriptions of the condition of the hens they have to 
le ich in our distressed nie is m unhealed >cliools, misci abl> under- 
fed, and bearing all tl c niaik> of f iminc on their stunted bodies. 
But our great daiK ncwspa|'>eis do aot bother about the school- 
masters nor the piotcsts m Parliament, hut scctulously propagate 
the belief tint the Russians arc crushed under a hoinblc sla\er> 
whibt the British arc fict and piosnerous tiecause exports increased 
by twc'pci ccni h^^ week 

It 1 $ howeser ol the mistakes ot the Bolshevists that 1 had bett.^ 
speak, for il we eh ir.n: over to the Kussiaji '-vsiem he c, which cit- 
cumstanecs will forct us do u we are to save oui civilization, 
shall certain l\, unK ss we studv oiu etoond in the light of Soviet 
cxpenencc, rush info pisi ihe same ini>takes and foihes a*? the Rus- 
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sians under their ablest and most devoted leaders We shall even do 
worse, for the BoUhcviks had read Mai k an J knew what they weie 
doing even when they did not know how to do it, whereas, as likely 
or not, our leaders would be political op[roi tunists who had never 
read anvthmg, and vsould trust to muddling tiuough Irom one 
dillicultv lo another in a condition ol coinpktv. bcwiidexnient and 
iccalutrancc until they were rudely thrown out ol power b\ relays 
ol enthusiasts who W'OuUl make all the Maixuin miAakts instead ot 
the Old School fie mi stakes. 

hirst, then, the Bolsheviks, being clear on Marxian pr iiu ipies that 
private tiadmg fur pioht must l>e abohshcck drove all tJie 
traders out ol the shops as Jesus drove tlio jnone>cham>eis out of 
the Temple, i onfisv Umg their stores and uLtuall^ heapmg them up 
in the krcnilin so that when the sculptress (Tire Sheridan lode to 
Moscow (yii a piotoi bicycle in winter to make bucts ot 1 cnin and 
his collciguc:*, he handed her a fur cloak which h,ippcned to be 
among the spoils of the diops Consequently ihcic were no shops 
open in Mosc )W, and presently there were nt) streets, it a street 
means a oatco passage way Ot comsc people luvl to sell and buy, 
so they stood about in the streets and marl< i laces, where noble- 
womenhawked their lewcls in the gutter witli the other pedlars, and 
went home lo the bouses they now had to share with proletanans 
who thought nothing (>f sleeping ten in irooni it oniv the room was 
large enou< ii to hold tlieni Andaslheic w is no lonecr air respon- 
sible owner ol the house to keep it in icpair its cimdition soon Ix- 
carno dcploiab'e L ifts ceased to wo^k clcttnc lighi ceased to illu 
inmate sanitary arrangements were indescnbablc MrH G Wells 
vjsited the Kusaan capitals at that time, and lii> description, and 
ihosc of Glare Sheridan and others, shevs us tlx little they sa%\ (fui 
their housmp and c nutainmcnt wlic tlx bc>t tlic nalioriUcs could 
do for them), and ielt ihcin with no illusions as to what wa left to 
be guessed 1 was ms sell otfered a verv handsome commission ov 
Ml William Randolt licarst to go out to Rus,i x and describe what 
there was to sec there, but i refused because 1 knt,w only too well 
that what I snoii’d sec was Capitalism in rums and Communism 
inexcehis. Not until 1931 did I Mail the I* S.S R , and by that time 
ihc tide had turned. For ten dtys 1 lived and travelled m jx'rfect 
comfort (they tieated me as if I wert Karl Marx himself) and found 
no such honois as 1 tcmld have found m the distressed areas and 
slumsofthe C amt ihst west, though the bovicf Gov eminent was still 
findmg out its mistakes. 

Fortunately mistakes are not hushed up in Riis^a they arc at- 
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tacked and remedied with uncompromising vigor; for there arc no 
capitalist vested interests to be conciliated. After a few years of in- 
describable ruin and confusion, during which, however, Russia 
never ceased to fill her workers with the hope and self-respect that 
contrasts so strongly with the dull resignation or cynical despair of 
elderly capitalist proletarians, Lenin publicly told his colleagues 
that though their revolutionary principles were beyond praise they 
knew less about the practical conduct of business than a Capitalist 
ollice boy. He was learning from bitter experience what he might 
have leaint from the English Fabians if they had been included in 
the Marxian canon instead of being placed on the index as petit 
bourgeois: namely, that you must not destroy private profiteering 
until you have made the nation independent of it by public trade. 
He had to announce the famous N.E.P., or New Economic Policy, 
by which private traders were allowed to carry on until further 
notice and be thenceforth know'n opprobriously as Nepmen. There 
was great exultation in the Capitalist countries over this measure, 
which was supposed to be a breakdown of Connnunism and a re- 
turn toC'apitalism. 

Before this, when things were at their worst, the Capitalist Powers, 
who persisted in pretending that the overthrown Liberal parliament 
was the real Government in Russia and the Soviet a nest of bi igands, 
attempted to restore Capitalism there by arming and financing a 
royalist insurrecticni. England headed the list of subscribers by con- 
tributing a hundred millions which stood over from what Parlia- 
ment had voted for the European war, and which Mr Winston 
Chuichiii, who was then Seciciaiy ofSuue fur War, iumded over in 
the full conviction that he had the hearty support of every honest 
and decent person in the British isles. He was, 1 have no doubt, 
geniuncly astonished when a “Hands off Russia'’ movement 
warned him tliat his anti< Red fury was nut shared by the whole elec- 
torate. Open war on Russia, or indeed on any country, was not 
possible: the Powers were too exhausted by their cfTorls in 1914-18 
to begin again. Wlnit they could do, and did, v;as to back up a series 
of ro><ilist raids into Russia led by gencmls and admirals of the old 
dynar,ty. At first il seemed as :f the Soviet must fall. After the cap- 
ture of Kazan oy the raiders (called the White Army) the position 
of the Bolsheviks seemed desperate. The capture of Petersburg (ab- 
surdly re-named Leningrad, but still called by its old and proper 
name) seemed at om time only a few hours off. Yet within two 
years the raiders were completely defeated; and tlie victorious Red 
Army was clothed in ihe British boots and khaki, and armed with 
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thii British weapons, which Mr Churchill had supplied for (heir de- 
struction. To understand how this came about, we must turn to the 
land question. 

When Lenin came into power on his promise of land and peace to 
the peasants and soldiers he provided the peace by surrcnvlering at 
discretion to the German army and withdrawing from the war. But 
the land question was a harder nut to crack. It was easy to say *‘thc 
land is nationalized; lake it and hang the landlords if rjcccssary: the 
Soviet will see you through'’. Tnc peasants drove the landlords 
away or killed them, and plundered or burnt their country houses. 
They formed Soviets; divided the land; and carried on their vital 
business of food production. But peasants are ferocious individual- 
ists; and when they found that the central Government expected 
them to contribute all their produce, over and abo>ve what tliey re- 
quired for their own consumption, to the national stock to feed the 
urban proletarians, whom they despised and haled, they quite 
simply refused to produce any surplus, and slaughtered tlicir beasts 
rather than lei them be confiscated to pay rheir contributions. At- 
tempts at coercion proved impossible; for the final argument of the 
Moscow police; expulsion, condemnation lo work in tJic mines, or 
“liquidation’* (execution by shooting) all meant killing the goose 
that was laying t.be golden eggs when eggs were still very scarce and 
armies had to be fed to fight the counter-revolution. 

But however impervious the peasants were to Marxian j>rincip1cs 
there was one dread that never left them: the (head that tiicir old 
landloids might return to oppress them. One of the mysteries that 
still puzzle the master spirits in Moscow is the apparently miracu- 
lous mauncr in which the death of any of the exiled landlords of the 
Tsardom is known in the villages over which he f(>rmer!y ruled long 
before it reaches the Government. When the counter-revolutionary 
civil war broke out the peasants understood nothing of it but that it 
was the attempt of the landlords to come back. That was enough 
for them. When Trotsky, who had turned out to be a military genius 
as well iis a fiery orator, called for recruits to defend the revolution, 
the villages sent them out like erupting volcanoes; and the shortage 
of equipment w'as made up by stripping their prisoners. Trotsky 
was the central controller of the campaign: his War Office was a 
railway carriage which he occupied for eighteen months. The local 
commanders were not all disposed to be pawns on Trotsky’s chess- 
board. Stalin in particular fought whatever came in his way without 
regard to Trotsky’s plans; and it was impossible to supersede him; 
for hisoperaiions were brilliantly successful. But at last Trotsky told 
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Lenin that either he or Stalin must go. Lenin managed to arrange 
matters; but the incident is noteworthy because it marks the be- 
ginning of the breach between Trotsky and Stalin which began with 
the banishment of Trotsky and led later on to conspiracies for which 
some of the old Bolsheviks had to be executed; for revolutionary 
habits are hard to change; and it still holds good that one of the first 
jobs of a successful revolution is to get rid of the revolutionists. 

The victory of the Soviet was so complete, in spite of such des- 
perate disadvantages as may never occur again, that the Capitalist 
crusade had to be abandoned for the moment, except as a bloodless 
campaign of calumny and spite, the most disgraceful incident in 
which was the burglary of the Russian co-operators’ London office 
in search of hostile plans and documents which existed only in the 
imagination of our Old School Ties and their partisans. But the 
strain on Russia had been enormous. A terrible famine in the Volga 
district came at just the wrong time. The Powers would not lend 
Russia money to carry on what they regarded as a war against them- 
selves; besides, tlic security, though it has since proved to be by far 
the best in Europe, was then supposed to be the worst. The burden 
of the nurture and education of the rising generation, which would 
have been the first to be sacrificed in a Capitalist country, was un- 
flinchingly Shouldered by the Soviets as fundamentally more im- 
portant than fighting; but it was a tremendous addition to the cost 
of the war. 

For this Russian education was a very costl> affair. It was not, as 
with us, a mere busint'ss of penning up children in prisons called 
schools, and turning them out after nine years unable to speak their 
own language decently or to write a presentable letter, whilst a few 
with an aptitude for academic studies were given scholarships and 
sent to one of the universities to be declassed there and pressed into 
the Capitalist routine. The Russian unive»‘sities could not have held 
one per cent of the teeming millions of Russian children even if the 
university routine liad been anything but a hindrance to the educa- 
tion of a Socialist nation. 1 he universities Russia needed were col- 
lective tarms and polytechnics. But collective farms have to be 
cquitnx'd with innumerable tractors and polytechnics with labora- 
tories full of costly apparatus. These things could not be bought 
except for money which none of the Powe:s would lead. Most of 
them refused to trade on any terms. By hook or crook the Soviet 
Oovemment had to make things for itself. But nobody in Russia 
knew how to set aboiU it. The Russian industries were very small 
relatively to the huge area to be covered. Such as they were they 
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had been badly damaged by the policy orno policy (called Syndical- 
ism when it was called anything at all) of confiscating the factories, 
driving out the profiteers, and leaving them in the hands of the 
operators, who, as readers of Chaplci 42 w ill miderstan<l, brought 
them to a standstill pretty promptlv until cither the old managers 
were brought hack on one pretext or another, or new managers 
were found by the Communist Party to pick up thcii jon and carry 
on as best thc> might. 

Russia was very insufilcrently furnished with iailwa\s. TOc mo- 
ment their confiscdUon was announced the delusion that a Cioveno 
menl job is a sinecure came into plav. The country statiorunastcrs 
began to take things easily at a moment when then utmost energies 
were required to keep the population alive. Then la/y neglect of 
argent orders from the centre drove Djerimsky, the Minister of 
lYanspoit, to d.cspcratiori He descended personally on one ol the 
delinquents and shot him and his chief ofstafi'. But as ministers had 
something else to do than go on shooting exTX.xiitions even if such 
w'cnk had rieen endurable to them, it became necessary to organize 
a police force to deal with the slackers and would-be sinccui'ists 
I'his was the famous Tcheka, which took over the necessary 
shooting. Today it is an ordinary department of the Russian 
Scotland Yard; but in iliose da>s its business was to acquire 
and maintain a reputation for being far more terrible than u actu- 
ally was. 

'The Tcheka succeeded in bringing home a scn^c of icsrionsibilily 
to the public fiiiiictionaries, w'ho realized under its stern pressure 
that if they neglected or sabotaged the national work they would 
probably be shot, whilst if in tlicir zeal they made a mistake they 
would be at once degraded and replaced by s(>mc supposedly more 
competent person, so that some of them, paral> ed l'>etwc\;n their 
fear ofdoingnothrngandofdoing something wrong, lx.‘carne useless 
except as routineers. But though the Tcheka could do this with its 
pistols as a final argument, it could not create the engineers and 
electricians who were required in unprecedented nunilxTS. 

Still, the Government meant business, and was quite prepared to 
shoot anyone who by word or deed or writing obstructed U. It im- 
ported American Efficiency Engineers, whose business it was to 
shew employers how to build and equip factories and to manage 
them. Lender American direction factories of steel and glass of the 
newest type grew like mushrooms in European and Asiatic Russia; 
and a great age of production on a colossal scale was expected to 
set in. 
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Unfortunately, when the factories were ready, and the houses 
built for their workers, the next step was to turn in ten thousand 
agricultural peasants and even tribesmen into the factories to work 
them. Of course they smashed everything. They did not know that 
a higli speed machine needed any more oil than a wheelbarrow. 
Their notion of assembimg machines was to dump all the parts on 
the floor anyliow and pick out the bits as best thev might. When out 
of an estimated daily output of fifty tractors they managed to pro- 
duce three or four, the three or four would not tract, and their 
birth pangs left the machinery wrecked. The waste and wreckage 
were indescribable. The efficiency engineers wrung their hands, 
and, on being asked w^hy their factories were producing nothing, 
sent in a crushing rcpi^rt that the labor conditions were impossible. 

But the (ioverniiient still meant business; and the >^orkers them- 
selves meant business also, thougli they had no idcM of how to go 
aNnit it. All they needed was someone to shew them the way. The 
Ciovernmcnt atcoidingly imported Belgians, Germans, English- 
men, and above all Americans, m sufficient numbers to give the 
required lead; and pi cscnlly the destruction ceased andthcfactoncs 
began to work pioductivelv. Before scry long the> were wt)rlcing 
with all-Kussian stalls as smoothly as the factories of Detroit or 
Pittsburg; and stupendous damming and canalling opcuPions 
were tackled with siKcess, the kilter, by the way. being carried out 
by ctmvicLcd criminals wh<i found the work much moo^ profitai !e 
to tlicin than our wi etched prison labor. 

Meanwhile the Ncpmeii helped in their little way to keep things 
going. So aid the Kulaks 1 ne Kulaks wc.e the mk ecssful big farm 
ers who could manage large farms with then com[>lementsS ofcattle 
and horses and hired labor. At first llie Bolshevik CJovcrnmcnt, <>u 
Maixian principles, h.ad ihiown these exploiters out of their firms 
neck and cror>, vvith the rcsiih, of course, that rheir farms went to 
nun. I weflieniembcr a %isit 1 had from one of Tolsto>*s daughters^ 
who had gone back to tlic fiouiishiug counti /side wlicre she had 
been bom and brought up, .uid fouiui it a mistrable desert. It w'as 
hard for her to fopuve tlie BoNh; viks for that; and she was quite 
rigiit; for the expulsion of the Kulaks, like the confiscation of the 
shops, before the < sovemment was ready to carry on, was a stupid 
anti-Iabian blunder. When tlio N.E.P. came, the Government had 
to hunt out the expelled Kuiaks and slunc them back into their 
farms with orders to carry t>n ai before until the B evolution was 
ready for them. 

But the Kulaks were not the onW victims of Socialist inexperience. 
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The educated middle classes were lumped together as Intelligentsia 
and placed under a ban. They were denied votes; and their children 
were to have only what education was left after the manual workers’ 
children had been served. The assumption was that nothing could 
eradicate the bouigcois habits of mind of these people, and that 
there was plenty of directive ability m the proletariat which needed 
only its opportunity to fulfil all tlic needs of industry. This was true 
enough as a generalization; but it obscured the fact that natural 
ability without literacy and some business experience arc useless, 
and that the proletarian habit of mind is just as inappropriate to 
Communist institutions as the bourgeois habit. The need for white 
collar workers in the huge extensions of State enterprise far exceeded 
the primitive piolctarian supply, to say nothing of the glaring fact 
that Lenin, Trotsky, and their colleagues were bourgeois Intelli- 
gentsia to the backbone. C'hichcnn, the chief diplomatist of the 
Soviet (predecessor of Litvinov), was a nobleman of the most ex- 
clusive courtly lineage. What was to bo done? 

The dilFicuhy was got over less candidly than in the case of the Nep- 
mcn. The white collar posts had to be filled by ladies and gentlemen, 
quite unmistakable as siKh; but they were all expected to declare 
that their fathers worked on the land with theu hands. It was actu- 
ally claimed that the parents of Lcnm and Irotsky w'cre peasants. 
There is no longer any need for this humbug; but it lingered until a 
new category was invented and called the Intellectual Proletariat, 
leaving ^ he Intelligentsia to mean the unfortunate ladies and gentle- 
men who were not worth employing as while collar workers, or 
who could not or would not accept oi understand the new order. 

1 heir lot was wretched , but foi tunately their children took to Com- 
munism readily enough As to ihc parasitic classe;, the landlords, 
the lentiers, the aristocrats, they fied to other countries and lived aa 
best they could in tiic hope that the old order of things would pre- 
sently be restored, always excepting those who were clever enough 
to fit themselves into the new system and to like it better tiian the 
old. 

An unfortunate exception was the royal family. When it was de- 
throned by the Liberal i evolution, the Kerensky ites did not know 
what to do with it. To follow the English and French precedent* by 
setting up a revolutionary tribunal and beheading the Tsar would 
have been too much of a sbi^k to the old royalism, which was still 
an uncertain quantity, although there was little of it left after the 
atrocities and military failures of the post- 1 905 pha.se of Nicholas 
the Second’s icign. When the Bolshevists swept away the Liberals 
VOL, II O a 
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and set about eslab!ishini» a Communist State they also had nothing 
to su/^gest; and the Tsar and his family were left to amuse them- 
selves best thc\ might in a provincial villa out of reach of the 
White Ai my. 

Unluckily the local authorities got a sciioiis fright from the ap- 
proach (^r a C Vccho-Slovakian contingent whicli was one of the 
relics of the buropcan war. In that war the C/echs, led by Masaryk, 
had sci7cd the ot)poi tunity to strike for their national independence 
by joining, the Allies in their struggle to break the power of ( Icrmany 
and Aiistria-Mungary. In the course of the war a Oecho-Slovakian 
force had managed to got as far as the othci end of Asia. It had to 
make its w'a> home through Russia, wlicre it assumed that its cause 
— that ofthc Allies- w as that ofthe White Army, and that Trotsky’s 
Red Armv must he its cnemv. Us westward niarch took it so close 
to the Tsar’s villa in Fkatcnnbiiig that it seemed likely to rc'icue 
him; and this his cusloclicuis w'cre determined to prevent at all costs. 

They proceeded wilii a curious and historicallv unprecedented 
combination ofruthlcssncss with a desire to spare their victims any 
avoidable suffering. Knowing that the Tsar was very pious, they 
(being tliemseivcs all fanatical Marxian Materuilisis) lulled him 
ifUo a condition of happy spiritual calm by sending for a special 
choir for a special service of the CUcck ( hurcli at the country house, 
after which the i oyal family were informed that it had been decided 
to rcmo\c them and that they must prepare for a joiiin^'j. Ihey 
were assembled in a room to wait for the cais, under no appiehen- 
sion whatevci of an\ thing woisc than a night journey. Suddenly a 
firing party came into the rt>om. llic Isar was shot betoie he had 
time to realise what was happening, and within this ty seconds his 
wife, his Sv>n, uul his throe daughters were also dead. Their bodies 
were then taken into the forest, where they were satiuatcd with 
kerosene and Cl anplotcI> dcstioycd by fire. 

It was certain! V the mo a meiciful icgicule know n to lustoiy; but in 
the light ofthc crushing Victor) ot the Soviet Gov crnmcnl later on it 
is not at all dcai that any hat m worth mentioning would have been 
done to the Soviet cause it the CVecho-Slu\akiati contingent had 
earned tire rosal family otf to Prague and iodgi d them in a castle 
on the l>cnubc *js an addition to the growing usi of ex-monarchs 
and Preteudois, >oung and old, wno satisfy tourist v'lirio^iity but 
do not louse enihusia'.in enough to threaten ficsh Cullodens or 
Water Ions, So the c\ecution may be classed as a mistake. Appar- 
ently the humane I eninthoughtso. but attached no importance to it. 

However, I am hese oimcerned with those mistakes only which 
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might have been avoided if Soviet Socialism had been up-to-date, 
and which are likclv to be repeated m future mstahnents of the im-- 
pending changc-ovei from a C apitalist v\orld to a ("ommunist one 
if Its agents have no better business technique than can be gathered 
from a mixture of niuetecnth-ccntufy LiLxjialisin *mli*clencaiism* 
and Marxism 

In any case they must be picpjied to di tl with the p>veholoi7iw4l 
phenomenon ol sabotage Undei Capitalism t\er\ plu nbei who 
does a icpair job in your house has a diitct pecmaaiv interest m 
playing some tru k that will ensure another hi cakdow n tuul <aiothci 
job for himstlf present Iv Hut what happened in Russia w is ih »t the 
saboteurs, in a tury spite against HoKhes ism delilxratt ly did as 
much mischief a possible to machintrv, falsified accounts, and 
even destroyed the seeds on which their next season's haivtst de- 
pended I his, howcvei , is a< countable enough Pt oplc in conifoi t- 
able cncuni^^iances, knowing nothing about Marxism or C ar ilal- 
isip, andse< ing no connection between thc»i tonitoi land the misery 
of the pioletinat were suddenly and violently invade/-* m their 
homes by insuigcnt piolctanans in »earch of house then m 
come* conlisc^iied, the respect paid Ut them as I idu s and gentlemen 
withdrawn and I cplaced by contempt, their children refused school- 
ing until the children of the poor were served, the parli imciUaty 
franchise taken away fi om them, and I heir condition gene rall> de- 
pressed bciiealh that ol the roughrst nnnual 1 iborers, or, if they 
were masterful Kulaks vs ith flourishing farms all then own, thrown 
out because *hci had three or lour hoiscs whil>t their tbspised 
neighbors ha/1 none <t rs dilhcult to imagine lIku stale of mind as 
other than one of intense vindictiv e i esc nt nx nt , st eking satisfaction 
in pure mischief if nothing better is to Ix' had It i> u»tlcss to tell 
these people that i^ onlv they will read Kail Marx lu Mciirv Cicoige 
they will sec that thuir sufferings are negligible compart d to those 
endured by the slaves oi Capitalism It onlv adds to their exasp^^ia- 
tion to have their w»ongs belittled. There arc onlv two ways of 
deviling w'th them One is to hand them over u> the Icheka to be 
tried as crimin iL summarily shot The olhtr is to make them 
comfortable again 7 his not very easy, as their notions ol comfol t 
include the old snobbish respectability and th^ oid deference from 
Idboiers and tradesfolk. \nd it Cvinnot for a long time be can led far 
enough to take the tutting edge off the rancor which produces 
sabotage. Hdppil> ilieir childien, not being brought up in snobbery, 
seem to find the new system natural and congenial Some clever 
saboteurs have i ^pented and made amends when thev came to sec 
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tha advantages of Sovietism; but it is probable that sabotage will 
continue more or less until the middle class people brought up 
under the Tsardom have all died out. Had Lenin been Fabian 
cnougl) to recognize from the beginning the necessity of his N.E.P., 
most of their tribulations could have been avoided. 

A less mischievous, but still troublesome slate of mind is that 
produced by the notion that after a i evolution everything will be 
different. Early in the eighties I asked an ardent young Socialist 
what profession he intended to adopt. He replied in some surprise 
that he had been convinced by the late I lenr> Mayers I lyndman, a 
sanguine Socialist leader at that date, tiiat the revolution would 
take place in 1 889 (the centenary of the French revolution) and that 
it was therefore unnecessary to adopt any profession. He had some- 
how transferred the Oiiistun traditions of tiie Judgment Day and 
the millennium to the change from Capil<i)jsm to Socialism, and 
was, for the moment, quite taken ulrack when I puinlcd out that a 
Socialist State would need main moie prulessionaU and technicians 
than a Capitalist one. 

The women who welcomed the revolution - or perhaps I had 
better say the ladies-- were atfccted dilTcrently by this millennial 
delusion. The more flighty ones believed that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat would produce general licence in sexual bchavioi and a 
repudiation of all the respectable social conventions. 'I he Soviet 
rulers, though as austeic in theii own lives as mo^t religious orders, 
were so far in leaction ngain^^t authority and cooTCion of all sorts 
themselves that a 1 1 u st they tok rated the cMi a\ agances of their less 
•cnsibleiady friends: rcibrnieu liieinou.I iav\s to ilieeAicnl of mak- 
ing divorce excessively easy; and almost abolished sc bool discipline. 
But these follies woiked so Ivadlv that they soon eured themselves; 
and the tcndcnc> at piesent seems to be laiher tow aids Puiitanism 
than towards die Rabelaisian Abbey of Thekma, wheie the motto 
was **Do as > oil please”. I repeat, howcvei , that I am not here con- 
cerned with over done react! v»ns v^bi' h ctu'c themselves, and are 
common to all societ les, but vv ilh miNlakcs w hiv h, if persisted xn, may 
l«producc some oft he cv ils of Capitalisiii. 

l^Ucdity of income, which, as w^c have $e^.n, is the final and essen- 
tial diagnostic oi' ( ommunisin. is no pun of the gospel of Marx, 
who, preoccupied with the villainies of piivatc properly and its 
exploitation, nevet faced the problem v>f optimum distribution. 
When the N.E.H. failed to produce an> acceptable degree of general 
prospenty, and the Sv' viet Government became more and more the 
foneral employer oi regulator of wages, it soon found that produc- 
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tion could not be stimulated to the necessary degiec by shooting 
lazy stationmasters and factory workers found drunk at tl*eir jobs, 
nor even by the enthusiasm of the brigades of shock workers who 
swept through the country setting an example and shewing how %o 
do the work. What was needed was the Capitalist device of piece- 
work wages, with a grading ol labor, each grade carrying a higher 
wage than the one beneath it; so that a worker, by qualifying him- 
self technically for a higher grade, could at once become belter off. 
In justifying these inequalities some of the Bolshevik leaders still 
make the clerner lary mistake of protesting that equality of income 
is no part of Sociahiin, and, worse still, actually dix'lare that piece- 
work and grading are valuations in mimey oflhe natural diifercnce* 
in human worth mblead of simple inducements to industry. To any- 
one who has read the seventh chapter of thi^ book such valuations 
are impossible, 

'Iho correct cxplanalion is that no matter what differences in 
natural ability, or si/e, or weiglit, or good looks, or genius, or cele- 
brity there may be between Tom, Hick, and Harry, the cost of 
feeding, clothing, and lodging them is practically the same, Tho 
first step towards equalizing their c«>nditio»is must be to decide how 
much the country can alford to give tocach of iJiem. In all countries 
there is at present an enormous equali/xition of income at the level 
of unskilled labor If a Socialist Government tries cutting every- 
one's income down t<'> that level (which in Russia incanl sleeping 
ten in a room) il disc/)vers at once that it cannot ha\e fosKlaaf 
brain work or autho' itative direction under such conditAons, Ac- 
cordingly, as its nceu for nialheniaticians and physicists, architects 
and engineers, planners and thinkers, lawyers and statesmen* 
strategists and tcclimciuns, adininistratois and bv>sscs for big busi- 
ness, to say nothing of poets, painters, actors, and artists generally, 
is immediate and absolute, it must fix the distribution level at a 
figure which will provide for tl»c rctinements and comparative le- 
elusion and distinction which arc neccssaiy to such persons* and 
then work up production until that level can be attained by every- 
body. And if in the process of working up production to that level 
it is found that the process is hastened by encouraging a worker 
who is making u flat iron to double his income by making two, or 
by raising herself (or himself) nearer to the high level by qualifying 
for a higher technical grade, there is no reason why such expedients 
should not be tried for all they are worth. The fact that many of 
them have been invented and employed under Capitalism is rather 
a recommendation than otherwjse, as the Capitalist employers ac- 
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quircd suJi skill in the art of production that they broke up their 

system by producing more than they could sell. 

But when the level is finally readied, every device of taxation of 
income, icstnction ol inheritance, and the like, must be employed 
with no other object than to keep the entire community mtermar- 
riageahlc on the grounds set forth in Chapter 7 aforesaid, for equal- 
ity of income and consequently of condition is absolutely essential 
to the stability ol any associ ition of huni-in beings, and intermar- 
riagcabilit> iMhc best test ol that 

It is impossible and unneccssaiy for me to attempt to give here an 
account of the amazing success of the Soviet Cjovernmcnt. That 
would require a book of 1 14*5 pages, and it has been already written 
by my fellow 1 abians Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Soviet C oininun- 
ism A New C ivih/ation^) not only better than I could have w i itten 
it but much bt iter than any Russian could w ntc it, for the Russians, 
solving pioblcin afttr problem bv trial and error, have not yet 
gathered their di‘'.ovcncs into any sort ot synthe>is and arc stib 
under thv delusion that Maix is the latest authority on scienlihc 
Socialism, lUid inlalhble at that In 19^t) Moscow promulgated a 
new C onstituticm Most of it might have been written by Tom 
Paine It may be dismissed as a feat ot window dicssingtoconcihafe 
1 ibeial opinion in T urope and America As the only lesult of con- 
vincing the world that C ommunism m the least like Libciahsm 
would ht to ilestrov all iiiRrcsf in it, the prudence of this resurrec- 
tion of th' Rights ol Mani> not obvious I ibt^alism had its last 
cnancc in Russia in the N I P which w is iliopcles*- hiiline 

It icrn nns only to n )tc that in P>28 Trotsky ditT..rcd fiom Stalin 
on the questkn ot whether Russia should as'>ume the leadership 
of all the proictaikins ot F mope and thus be in i condition of per- 
manent recoil tionai V war with ail the Capitalist States ( frotskv's 
view) Ol t ont^entr ilt cm hci own bnsnus'^ and cstab’*sh an exem- 
plaiv Socialism within hc^ own tc»*iitOjv ScKialiMii in a single 
count! v” was the catchword, as Stih i ad\ Kaied Stalin’s \ictoiy, 
involv uie tltc t \iie ol 1 1 otskv, was \ ii uimph ot wommon sense, and 
nc(>-I( >tskv!sm now means a consp»racv ot anti Stalinists who 
do Hi)} iKlicve til it Socialism can m untun its^ 11 without foreign 
aliianct s md concessions to C apifahstallic>eastand west 

8 ^ 

FASCISM 

Thiri isnolhiMj. new ml ascismexc'pt the cinumstanccs in which 
It IS now being tried hilius Caesar, ( roinwcll, Napoleon and his 
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nephew Louis Napoleon are the bygone Fascist lc«iders we talk 
most about, but they aic onh tour out ol mnuniei able able iidvcA* 
turers who have headed lawless revolts caikd t oups d\ tat agaimt 
governmental nuchincn that will not vvoi k f isi t noufli to keep up 
with Its job \ bundled sens ajjo when ^trv liliL v^as expected 
fioin governments except police work k iMiig mdustis cdiu itron, 
and public health to private cntciprse md v.liiu{> tlicrc was no 
such iinpanenn with the sloth ol Park imentaiv proccduie and 
civil service incflicicncs as thcr^ is now, when Cfovcninu nls are 
called on to intcilcu cuci ^ctieillv in even department c>l national 
hie I have described m Ch iptci H how under W illiam HI the im- 
position of the Pirty S^stem on Parlunciit nude the House of 
Commons \ me eciub for the discussions and intiir ics ot the Ins 
and Outs incapable ot such measures as tliv>sc bv which, for in- 
stance , the Sov let <jov eminent h is i esc tied Russia fi om unemploy- 
ment nesp iinng po citv, and all llic other honors which Uk test 
ol the civih/cd world accepts as chronic and jnc\ it iblc Sevetal at- 
tempts have been mide to reform Parh iment b) extending the 
franchise arnonj the maL bouigcoisic in 1812, among the male 
nianud workers in 1867, and again bv (« illi^r instaliTients until 
1^18, when the enfrapchiscmcnt of women viittiill> cstabhslW 
adult sufli age in Ol cat Bntair andthusrcichcdthc limit of possmlc 
democratic control of Parliament 
This consunini iiion made an end of the millennia! hopes which 
staved oil revolulic n ill through the mnelecnth century Before 
18^2 all would be well when the grc«it Reform HiH y is pa iSc'd The 
ensuing disappointment produced the futile ( haitist ,ig»taPon for 
annual elections and manhood suffiage I he cnitanchisemeni of a 
section of the manual workcis in 1867 was folk wed bv the out- 
bieak of Socialism in i 880 But still the belief that voles for every- 
body and the captuie of Padiamcnt by a Labor P irty would solve 
all social problems happily and constituwonallv remained un- 
quenchable, ard was kindled to a flame in the amt ition foi votes 
for women before tlie war 1 have never seen oratois so inspired of 
meetings so wiklly enthusiastic as at the suhragetlc dwinonslrations 
of that time 1 he belief in the magic of tlie \ otc was so fervent that 1 
could not be forgiven for warning the suffragettes that votes for 
women would probablv mean their self-exclusion fi om Parliament, 
and that what thev nce‘ded was a constitutional law that all public 
authorities should have a representative proportion of women on 
them, votes or no voles The next general election shattered the 
illusions of the enthusiasts, and delighted the C onservatives and 
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reactionists who had consented to the enfranchisement of women 
because they foresaw that it would reinforce their party. All the 
women candidates who had become famous by tlicir work for 
women were contemntuousiy defeated; and the Socialist leader of 
the Liibor Party was swept from his previously safe Parliamentary 
seat by the women’s vote. Parliament after the election presented 
the cxtraordmaiy spectacle of an assciiibly of 614 men and one 
W'oman representing a community of nineteen millions of men and 
twentyone millions of women. I orlunatcly, on many of the ques- 
tions which affect women specially the prcscni e of ev en one woman 
makes a difference which only those who have witnessed it can 
appreciate. 

At all events the bunch of cat rots which for a whole century kept 
the electoral donkey pursuing it has now been overtaken and eaten 
without giving the poor Ixjast the least rctiesliment. This is why 
Parliament has been pushed aside by Fascist Leaders in Germany 
and Italy, and reduced in Russia to a congiess whah meets at long 
intervals to ratify icforms, but has no clfectnc hand in initiatinri 
them. 

But siHiiethiiig more positive has happened. One of the worst 
consequences of tnc British Pai liamentary system and its foreign 
imitations is that it sets up bcfoie all our political aritaiois, as the 
first indispensable step to powci and public scimcc, a scat in the 
House ot Gommons or its ("onlmental equivaleid. Poor men spend 
their best years in this dcmorali/uig and expense e pursuit whiLl 
rich and Ivghly connected young ( onscrvaiivc gentlemen with 
purely secondhand opmions or none ai aJI can do it in six weeks in 
properly selected constituencies. When the prolctvUian candidates 
at last succeed lhc> lind Ihemsehes powerless to do anything but 
debate. When disuse has deprived them of the power to do anything 
else, and they have fallen into the routine of the House so com- 
pletely that ni>body has die slightest fear mat ihry will do anything 
except talk, they may, if they have ncrsonality enough, become 
Prime Ministers; but pithed Piimc Ministeis are useful only as 
warnings to young revolutionary leaders lhai they too w ill he pithed 
if they do not turn their hacks on a parliamentary caiccr and create 
ft militant I'usci^»t force of personal devotees to overawe the parlia- 
mentary forces. 

This does not seem casv or c\en oossiblc. An adventurer attempt- 
ing it may share the fate of V/at Tyler, of Jack Cade, of Essex, of 
Titus Oates, of I urd Gcc*rgc Gordon, and other crazy favorrtes of 
the mob. But there ha\e been extraoidinarv successes. Napoleon 
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and his nephew 1 ouis Napoleon both died defeated and in pi ison 
or exile, but the uncle was an emperor tor thirteen >c irs and the 
nephew for eighteen, and this was bettci fun than bcinc; humdrum 
nobodies It is too soon yet to asLcrtain the end ot our famous won- 
temporancs Benito Mussolini, Adolf Hitler kamai At mirk, and 
Rizd Shah But eveiv one of th^ni has alrc i iy hoc i supreme he id 
ol the State for Ion'»er than Napoleon v us cnipeo)r 

Just consider the situation Imagine youistlf, ni>t u* auihitious 
scoundrel, but an ardent and able ictonnci sec rm civiluulion fall- 
ing to pieces under an eficlc monareh> or a p *ili unent capable of 
nothing but plaving the Piity gamcand talkim Wl o, in such cii- 
cumstanecs uouldnot sav‘ Ob, il only 1 could li iva^hs )}UiC power 
for ten > cars’ or en five’’ ^ 

Suppose also that this impatient »'eiiius has no illusions aboiit 
Parhamept, ill' ^ C ioni\\^.lI n his c irl> dd>s or alnnii llic pe >pk, 
like Robert h ninct’ C ’'omwcil youmavieiiK nlxr, imiucf d Parba- 
mert to e it oil the king’s ht id, iind thercbv, m ctLul, iholohcd 
royal autc craey in I ngland, Rcstoi it on or no Rcsbiranon But 
when he went on lo s ibstilutc tor the kinr a Parliament piel ed 
ma puicand perfect that Us rule wa.cilU d die ki u ’ of trie Saints, 
It r< duced itsclt to ihsiii lity in no time, and foreid him to turn it 
out neck and eroo, and 1 1 le by what w is pr lelie iIK m i tnl h*v 
I mrnci thout'bi th it the Irish people would rise lo his c illaTUistMko 
for mdepv^ del ee flic Irish people did not rise, uid L n met \as 
simpl\ 1 angt d, as Pc uea and C onnolly wen hanecd one hundred 
and thp teen vv.iwr'- latci in tiie same cause Our modern dictators are 
as Iiee Iiom th * illiisu n ol L n met as trom that ol C reunwcll I hay 
begin bv explonnge ei\ eh mnei of prolctariin agit itiori and or- 
ganization and unek r groimd conspiracy, u eluding ^eiit; ally a spell 
or two in pn son I om tins they learn that the proictai lan soeieUics 
and their leaders a e'eithcr narrowI> practical, like the tiade unions, 
or sects of ideahsis and ci ank* w th no grasp of the re ilui' s of ^.ov- 
emment and no lighting power, all quarre’hnc with oneanofher 
like the cdr’> C hnstian theologians, and all m hopeless niinonties, 
without the slightest chinee of evci developing into an> thing 
bigger Ol better What is a Buonaparte, a Mussolmi, a Hitler, a 
Mustafa kemal, a Riza f ahk».vi lo do when he has found out all 
tills'^ 

The answer is easv enough Ifc must just turn his back on all these 
little minorities oi politic il partisans, 1 iberals and Republicans, 
Trade Uiuonists and Co-opcratois, Sociahsts, Bolsheviks, An- 
archists, Syndicalists, Freethinkers, currency cranks, Salvationists, 
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etc. etc , and organize agamst them the huge majority which never 
dreams of tonspumg against established ordci, and thinks those 
low societies ought to bo put down by the police, that goes to 
Juudi or chapel eve»*y Sunday in its best clothes, or else pla>s golf 
or lawn tennis in fashionable sporting clothes, that crowds to 
coronations, ro\al veddings, or the trooping of the coloi on the 
Hoisv Cjiiards Parade, that stands in a queue five nulc^ long to see 
a dead monaich h mg in state, that thinks it has a creed and a code, 
but really docs what cvci> body does and is shocked by anyone who 
doesut, that exercises its brains at ciosswoid puzzles, whist drives, 
and bridge paitics and its bodies at golf and lawn tennis, foxtrots 
and rumbas, and that to a piodigious extent docs none of these 
llmigs but just cams its living and housekeeps and nurses the chil- 
dren at iiome in a routine oi dullness which has only ciiiitc lately 
begun to be cnlivc ned by the wiieless You, the intelligent woman 
witli political and social mteicsts enough to induce >ou to lead this 
book, know these people painfull> well, and are suspected disliked, 
01 at bcN< regaidcd a> a little ciac'kcd by them except when, fortim- 
atelvfoi von, they aieso prostiated with icsercncc for anyone who 
leads senous books thatthe> credit you w ith a niightv mtclitcland 
ii c I roud to know > ou w ithout know ing why 

lhw> aie patriotic, these people, b> which they mean that God 
Cl calc i’ them supci 101 to the natives ot other countries I o feed this 
coa< cit dicv thiist foi gKiiy (an invention ot Napoleon :i) meaning 
news of battles won b> ihcir biavc sons ( r bmtiiers llistor> is 
known to them, when it is kn )wn at all as a stung of battles m 
which then side has been victoiious Bui I need not eo further into 
detail >ou know the soil 

Now it isc‘eai that if this multitude ot ordmaiv folk can bt politi- 
callv org imzed it can vote the political]) corucious little groups off 
the late of the earth, and mob them to deatn if necessary All >our 
wouidbc dictator nas to do is to deal with looK aceoiding to their 
toil) bv giving tlieni plcntv of the snal tnev like to swallow whilst 
he sets to work cncigclicallv on icfoi ms that appeal to everyone’s 
commousensc mid comfort, and stops the more obvious abuses of 
thcc'istingordei His first step will be to abolish all the little councils 
ol elder Iv local tradesmen who have tUelcd oneanothci as petty 
pallia. uents to lev> the tales and govern the coantr> tovms and 
I ural disti lets He w iM substitute enei gctic and capable > oung pre- 
tecis with absolute powers fiom himself io clean up the piovmces; 
and by this he wdl not only effect a speedy improvement m local 
goverament, but will do it m a way whi* h exactly fits in with the 
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popular desire to get nd of a lot of vulgai old tradesmen and em- 
ploy some siipcnor person to set things ngjit 

The next step is to get nd of all the politic il and economic organ- 
izations formed bv the people independently oi the dictatonai 
power This can be rssily done by simple \ lolenco Bodies of >eTV 
young and athletic mcn» devoted to the du tator, md lamping the 
most innocent co-operaiive societies or the most icspa^ablc old 
trade unions with the reddest secre* leagues of in u^hists or com- 
munists as nests ot wicked sedition and enemies ot the 1 tadcr, will 
quite simply and naively break into the olTices of tiu se institutions, 
beat up the occupants smash the furniture, empty the till, lad use 
the lists of members to track down and beat up all the peisons who 
have presumed to join such associations The regular police, mi^stly 
sharing the views of the wreckers, will not intcrft ic except to rro- 
Icc t them Irons reprisals 

This being Jioroughlv done the Leader has next to lestorc oidcr 
The sacking of the oilices and beating oi a liandiul ol offici il'* and i 
citizen hcjc and there cannot dispose ol societies w ilh hinds at the 
bank, investments, nioitgaecs, ana a daily routine of business, in- 
cluding petty banking that must be disposed of or continued some- 
how. Here also the solution IS easy, The Fascist luki < onfiscatcsthe 
propel ty of the societies, and makes them departments of the nc w 
Stale undci cvii iplete Ciovcrnmcnt control As to the purely politi- 
cal societies which have no funds and no fimetum exempt propa- 
ganda (mostly seditious), they arc wiped out by tl.c onslaught, and 
all attempts to revive them made illegal 

Such proceedings scandali/c the I iberils who raise a gical bally- 
lioo agamst them os infringements of all the Liberal principles of 
liberty, dcniociacy and all the rights ol free h, free thought, 
private property aid private entcrpusc on which their ( apitalism 
IS founded It is therefore important to be ir in mind (h it nothing 
could be more democratic tlian the org miration ot the great mass 
of the people and the cai ry ing out of their ideas cd how public work 
should be done that is, by superior persons exercising coercive 
authority to the complete exclusicrn of ‘ the lower classes” When 
the t eader speaks of the L ibcials and their bag of rights and liberty 
with masterful contempt, and calls lor discipline, order, silence, 
patriotism, and devotion to the State of which he is the embodi- 
ment, the people respond enthusiastically and leave the L ibcrals to 
rot in the penal islands, concentration camps, and prisons into 
which they have been flung, or la the streets where they have been 
murdered. For not only have the average citizen’s ideas been 
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carried out ; hut the superficial practical results arc immediately and 
strikingly successfuL The young energetic prefects sweep away 
more petty abuses and initiate more urgently needed public work 
in six months than tiic superseded elderly tradesmen would have 
tackled in six years. Paris is replanned and rebuilt by Haussmann 
under Louis Napoleon; and trains run punctually in Italy for the 
first time on record under Mussolini. Meanwhile the Leader takes 
care that there shall be plenty of pageantry, of romantic oratory, of 
press propaj',anda, of Lascist teaching in the schools and universi- 
ties, and as little criticism of his rule as possible. And so for a time, 
with a good L eadcr. Fascism flourishes, and is thoroughly popular 
and democratic. That is why there is always a practical tendency 
to Fascism o\cr and above the fact that the average citizen is a 
Fascist bv natme and schooling, and that the leformers and re- 
volutionists are to him only a minority of s xlitious cranks. Besides, 
though nothing shocks our notions of libertv ami order so much 
as the extinction of working class organizations by violence and 
plunder, then leconstruelKUi as !»t<ite depai tments produces wh it 
is called a United Front, and collects into a solid mass the fluctuat- 
ing and often jarring fragments of organization into which the 
immense forces of the proletariat have ciuarrelsO)ncly split. Tt sets 
up a national control of the press and platform which is at least less 
liable to abiKse than the control of the millionaires. For the demo- 
cratic pimcipk that public business is e\crv body's business, which 
breaks d<nvu in practice on the fact that everybody’s business is 
nobody’s busiaeyj, and destroys all n>nnnsi!>i|ity for public 
V'ork, it substitutes i I'ascist dictator or prefect who can no more 
evade his responsibility for his job tliari any of Napoleon’s marshals 
could. The pretence that selection by popular election makes a 
municipal councillor or a member of Parliament as responsible as 
an oflkial who can be c<ishicred for the fii mistake he makes or the 
first proofs that he is growing too old ib» his work, is folly on the 
face of it. 

I'ascisni also gets rid of the abstirdil\ of a senselessly obstructive 
Paitv ( >ppo > 1 ( 100 , resulting in pailiaincnts where half the members 
arc try ing to govern and the other half trying to prevent them. With 
such advantages, it is easy for a Napoleon to overthrow a parlia- 
ment and be uphold as the savior of his country by enthusiastic 
plebiscites. 1 he catch m it is that Fascist geniuses are not immortal, 
and, as happeucil to th^ Napoleons, may wear out before they die. 
If they leave Fascism in incapable or vicious h;inds, it may produce 
results whicii ire at best deplorable and at worst diabolical. Peter 
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the Great, monster as he was, made changes in Russia, including 
the building of Petersburg, that no parliament or vestry ct>uld have 
conceived or executed within his lifetime; and C aihennc U after- 
wards liberalized Ihe thought and culture of her class very magni- 
ficently; but her successor. Tsar Paul, exercising the same auto- 
cratic power, lost his head and had to be murdered by hi > courtiers 
and bodyguard as a creature unht io li\c*. Neio, not having the 
strength of mind and political intcllirence of Julius or Augustus, 
was driven mad by being deified. I ie also had to be slaujduercd. 

Hence a nation needs a constitution that v\jli fiinciion harnilcss!> 
in the intervals between one able ruler and anotlier 1 he Jiistory oi 
hereditary absolute monarchs is one of States falling in^o confusion 
and corruption and lacing rescued from tune time by a capable 
monarch or a capable minister. None of our present Fascist 
Leaders can answer the question ‘‘Who is to succeed you'^”, or 
escape tJie continual suspicions of their samly and the cei taint v of 
their approaching senility which make it nnpossilile t«) guess what 
will happen next That is why diploma ust:> cling to parliamentary 
systems under which nothing can happen. 

And then theie is the romantic appetite for inilitarv glory and 
warrior virtue which Ixadcrs must gratify or promise to gratify. 
When Catlicrinc H found her subjects becoming troublesome she 
^aid, very vv iscly from her point of view\ “I el us amuse ihein with a 
little war” tven now, when wars are so poisonous that the dread 
of them has produced a tidal wave of Pacifism, the 1 e.uleis keep up 
as much sabre ratllingas the Hohcn/ollerns used h\ and may, like 
the two Napoleons, have to play a war as their last card because 
their supp^orters are too ignorant to understand Llieir civil reforms, 
and want, as the Zulus put it, to “wasfi their pea« and see their 
Hag wave triumphant over the battlefield. 

But al! these weaknessoi. in Fascism are trifles compared to the 
vice in It which makes it useless for the checking of that ride to the 
abyss which has hitherto been the end of all C apilalisT civilizations. 
The organization of popular ignorance and romantic folly may be 
trusted lo upset incompetent giivcrnmcnts, idoli/e a Leader, go mad 
With patriotic excitement at the spectacle of soldiers marching to 
war, shout itself hoarse at pageants and orations, and above all, 
rob, batter, imprison and slaughter the little scattered organizations 
of the poor as presiirnpiuous, scditi(>iis, and dangerous. Now this is 
not the way to save civilization, it i.s the bre^ad path to its destruc- 
tion. A Fascist Leader may be quite sincerely desirous that history 
shall record of him that he put down the mighty from their seats 
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and exalted them of low degree a fundamental operation m the 
policy of economic equality which is an indispensable condition of 
prosperity and st ibilitv in any modern state But the Fascists will 
ha\e none ol this Of them it shall be said th it they filled the overfed 
with good things andlhepoorthey sent empty aw av In their trans- 
ports of virtuous indignation they will burn an Irish creamery, €in 
Itahanl iiendh Society, a Co-opciative Store aliadc Union othce, 
or any printing house of the Red press But ask them to bum a 
LiHintr\-hoiNC or sack the Bank of 1 ngJand, or lynch a Conserva- 
fi\c Cabinet Minister, and they will conclude that >ou have gone 
mad or loincd the Reds 1 he 1 ascist Leader, like our old friend the 
sorcerci *s a ppi entice, finds that he can call up demons easily enough 
but knows no spell by which he can exorcise them when they have 
served his tin n 

Thus when the 1 c idcr has plajed skittles with the poor with iidi- 
culous cast , and having plundered them ol then savings, finds that 
to carry out icallv big schemes of sociil leconslruction he must 
nrccttd to plundci the iich, be suddenly finds himself powerless 
No doul ‘ the gangstc rs and Sadists who riuh to join any lawless aud 
violent mosement w ill plundei a easllc or a bank, murder a pimce 
Ol a banker, as icaclil> as thc> would raid a slum or kdl a police 
constable , but howcvei useful these desperados nny be in tnt first 
onslaught on the pioletarian oi gani/ations, the 1 cadei soon finds 
It urgendv nctcssii) to disband them and put as lUdny ol them as 
possible m then pic>pei pi tee, which is m prison As to the honest 
voung men who foi med the main lK>dv of his t. oops, some ol them 
mav be hioiiiln und r diseiplmc as a leaulai police toioc but the 
bulk of lliem must be restored te) noinial pursuits and orderly life 
And thev v ouKl not suppo t him in ^n attack on private properly 
and private \ 'oliteeiiiu as institutions A ec tain dist ince he can 
go in inteiferme witli excessive scUisnuess or slnpidils m their con- 
tiol of industrv He can force the poorer emp’o>cis to modernize 
their m lehinei v and “raiionah/e net hods, bee luse this will 

be protUabk foi themselves, and on>y fhc very poorest, who ar^ 
thcicfoie ntgligil ’e, will bo ruined b> ’l He can force them to 
am J Mmatc wmi big < oneenis hcv dvisc individual t-aders who are 
prcc*inous! ^ \ploinng capital > counted iO thousands aiepowci less 
against b eombia itions with capitals lunnuig into seven figures 
Hecan ta\ tb^ir u nts ind prolus bv fnuthUning them mlo support- 
ing a lai gc u m\ and n iv \ for their own pi oteviion ag.unst anti- 
} ascist lorc4 n-ts lie <an persuade then that a modicum of sOwiaJ 
reform is pruc ait and e\tu eo*ninertiJfv profitable He can even 
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give them a place m the ftamework ot the State* calling it* perhaps, 
the corporate State, and their combinations coi porations but they 
will dislike this and not allow it to be carried beyond window 
dressmg 

It he goes further than this in the direct on of So. ilism he be- 
comes a revolution uy, a Bolshtvik Now the modern I cadti s 
trump card is that he has come to sue soviet v fiorn liolshovism 
Communism, which has come to mean anv pn^lt tan iii move 
inent whatcvci , and though he can take adv mt ige ot th s contusion 
by calling any particular public action I ascum when he desiics it 
and Bolshevism when he objects to it, yet it he went to > t u m tht 
Sochilist direction the plutocracy would at once bccoiu critical 
Suppose, tor instance, the I eader, following the su( ccs ,tul example 
of L ouis Nc’poleon sets to woi k to Haussmanni/c his metropolis 
bverybodv will applaud this as a visible magnificent improvement, 
as It infant wih bo But the result will be m enormous increase in the 
-wommcrcial ' alue of the lind on which thw metropolis is built I he 
rents v>f the frontages on the Haussmannized thoioughtares will 
use to urdrciimcd-of figures And they will go into the pockets of 
the proprietors of the land on which the metiopolis is built, leaving 
the citizens as poor and hard-worked as bcfo»"c A West I nd pro 
fessional man said to mt the other day ‘*l.lntil half p isi four in the 
attemoon I h u c to woi k for my landlord what 1 i-arn after th it is 
foi m> wife and family ’ Our Govcinment is building cue taiterial 
(Odds to oblige the cat dMvmg and lorry owning c lasses and < very 
oneot these new roads converts the strips of land at sides worth 

a. few pound > an acre as agricultural laud, into highly rented biMld- 
ing sites In ine nineteenth century protests were made agun the 
appropriation of “unearned increment” by the lanJetl propi jctois 
but today, when art lal roadmaking is going on at a i ompaiati vely 
stupendous rate. Capitalism has tamed us so abjcctlv thit this easily 
preventable private appi opnation is take n as a inaticr ol eoui se 

It Louis Napoleon, in addition to straightening the >trocts of Pans, 
had attempted to mnnicipali/e the rents and tlie building opera- 
tions, he would have been ejected from Prance ten years before the 
battle of Sedan made an emd of his i rcnch T mpii c We h ivc onh 
to compare the development of Russia smcc the slump of 1 929 with 
the utmost that Fascism has been able to accomplish m double that 
period to sec that Fascism is subject to all the limitations and vices 
of Capitalism, and can no more savccivilizution today th in it could 
save all the earlier civilizations it has wrecked I ven when it discip- 
lines, rationalizes, economizes industry, the effect is to throw more 
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workers out of employment and, to avoid driving them to despera- 
tion, disable them by doles. When they have drained all the marshes 
and made all the roads to accommodate and enrich the landowners, 
and asked why Fascism cannot or will not organize them to feed 
themselves, the reply must be that land and capital, being private 
property, are not available for this purpose, and that nothing can 
be done for them except throw them just enough dole to keep them 
from running amok in the streets. For the organization of the pro- 
letarians to sujmly their own needs instead of making money for the 
proprietors is Communism and not Fascism. 

There arc some curious exceptions to the rule that Fascism, 
though It can plunder the poor as it pleases, cannot plunder the rich. 
Sometimes a separate section of the rich becomes so rich that if only 
suOicient preiudice can be raised against it on religious or political 
or even <mi?ciiic pretences, the temptation to plunder it may be too 
strong to be resisted by the others. Henry VIIJ, u royal Leader, 
pliindcrcd the Church and made it a crime to be a Catholic priest: 
but he immediately had to disgorge his booty and distribute it 
among his prefects and their families. In precisely the same way 
Fiihrer Hiller has plundered the Jews and made it a crime to be a 
Jew m (jcrmany. Hut he, loo, has had to leave their jobs and their 
belongings to be t'wncd and exploited by German employers who 
arc sweating the German proletariat as rapaciously as any Jew. 
And he has felt the pulse ol the (icrman nation as to whether 
modern Matci laiism. Paganism, and Militarism have taken a sufli- 
cicntiy drep h<)ld to make it vafe to plunder the Lutheran and C'.atho•^ 
lie C huuhes, with, far, negative conclusions. By making the 
Jews ami ihm fi lend') his enemies, shaking the sense of .security 
v\ Inch the C hni dies expect to enjoy undci strongl) centralized gov- 
ernments, and trv'ing to organize a l:uropcan crusade .igainst K ussia 
(the grave of Napoleon’s greatness) the Luliter Itas run a risk which 
mas prove the imdouig of CJerman Fascism, certainly a much 
rasher i isk than his icai mg up the Voisaiiles treaty and the Locarno 
pact when ho knes'. as every clear heailed diplomatist in Europe 
knev\, that the Allies dare not re-open the war of 1914* 18 in defence 
of these foolish, ’*pitcfuL or impracocable documents. 

Fascism is always liable to be wrecked by idiosyncratic escapades 
So far, the Italian Ixrader has kopt his head. Though his entourage 
is strongi> anti-clc'i..al, and he himself aKvav s speaks in secular 
terms, he has tiuide a Goucordat with the Pope, and kept iiis rule 
free from all unorihoilox complications The Vatican, formerly the 
Pope's prison, 's now the (anitol ot a Roman city of God, aminia- 
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ture Papal State. Religions arenot persecuted as sulIi 1 hclhronieis 
tolerated; and there is a Great Council which I(>oks like a Cabinet, 
a Senate and Chamber of Deputies whidi look like a parliament, 
with votes foi men of 21 and upwards, and even ftu voung men of 
18 iftheyaremarried There arcpiOMncialciumcilsand local Com- 
munes with Mayoisimdcra Joint Pi OM ticial AdiuKustialion Thus 
the people have samples of all the mstitunoijs tbev are auus!(»ircd 
to: a king, a Privy Council, a populai Leader, a Paili ii icnt, loctil 
authorities Mth their petty diguUaiits, ana caiult u ile sntiiagc» 
They ask foi nothing mou That theloniMsa i vpher ukI the parlia- 
ment, carefully packed bv the Cireai ( ouucil of 1 asu in Otself 
packed by the 1 ca<tcr), does nv)t in ike any dincicnct- 1 > them as 
long as there is a buiidmg with an assembly in it, and •{ is c died a 
Cliambcr of i'lcpi’ties or a Senate, they arc satisfied It tiu 1 assist 
rcvohilion in (n'lmanv not only tolerated mno\ jtion, but e\cn 
clanioied tor U, it wa« because the defeat of h rd teduced the 

coaiitr> to a ct>ndili('n so abject that the y/ itu^ was inlolciabic, 

and the normal demand for C omci\uU\m had Uct/nie a v’emai d 
for cnangc at al! costs 

It 13 interesting and \ery impoitant to note th.d hi lespecis 
Communism and I ascism produce smiiiar chmgts Both mak- 
short work of I ibcrlyand Democracy as I ibeitdsundusUind them. 
To a Liberal hbertv means absence of St \tc inter feu iicc Demo- 
cracy means th it evt I y person is born with unlimited pcdibciil capa- 
city, knowing what is nest not only foi herseit bat fi>i the country, 
and competent to choose rule rs and ministeis foi alL fhcesc/f State 
from prime irmislcrs to the chairmen of paridi f ouucil* the f*n«il 
authont> on all public questions being the piehiscile or refen ndum, 
which is consequent l> the favorite resort of ail the idoh/ed I enders 
Louis Napoleon had two of them; and Herr I Idler ha^ followed his 
example. The cry of I iherty is always on the lips of the piopertied 
classes who own the lion’s share of land and capit.il and base »'o- 
thing to fear but nationaJi/ation of these resource*^ because it im- 
plies that the less gov eminent activity there is tiK nuirc lice the 
people arc, and because it helps to elect the thoughtless w ho always 
support the statifs quo because anything unusual shocks them 
Conscquemly L ibcrty and Dcmocrac>, thus undcrsuxid, work very 
smoothly as long as the aim of the C abmet is to keep the C*ovein- 
ment, except for ordinal 3 police work, as jnactn c and inefhcient as 
possible; but the moment this state of things is bioKtn up cithci by 
an encfgeUc Fascist I cadcr who is determined to clean up the 
Augean stable, or a Soviet which, having destroyed the Capilahst 
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system and made its operation criminal, has to take every sort of 
work in hand to feed and employ its people, the two definitions, one 
of them false and the other ridiculous, have to be scrapped. 

Thus the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, as the Communists call 
it. is very like any other dictatorship in respect of its contempt i'or 
ai! the negative traditions, rights, and liberties, which grew up in the 
days when it could be said that the law seldom came to the poor 
man’.s door save to oppress him, and when Dr Johnson could write 
into Goldsmith’s Marxian poem, two centuries before Marx was 
born, 

How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That pai t which law's or kings can cause or cure! 

Had he lived in the time wlien it was stiid that the factoiies of Lan- 
cashire used up nine generations of men in one generation, he migiit 
rather have written 

How great, of all that human hearts endure, 

That par t that Pactory Acts alone can cure! 

Those who cry liberty when there is no liberty are as imbt^arable 
as those who cry Peace where there is no peace. 1 he real breach be- 
tween Fascism and Communism opens, not on methods of pro- 
duction and industrial discipline, as to which Communism has a 
good deal to learn technically from Capitalism, but on the funda- 
meulal question of distribution, on which Capitalism has broken 
down grotesquely. For this there is no remedy in Fascism except 
Communism; and Communism is pieciseiy what Fascism organ- 
izes and educatCvS puV/lic feeling to hold in abhorrence. All that can 
be said for Fascism is that it trains citizens to take the corporate 
view' of themselves, looking to the Slate — the Totalitarian State, as 
it is tautologically called- instead of to their private individual 
competitive clToi ts to make their lives tolerable It also rashly trains 
them to handle machine-guns at sixteen, enabling them to act at a 
pinch as their own Pr.’ciorian Guard. 

So I'ar, F'a.scism is better than Lit>cralKsm (which, by the way, is a 
post-t ommimisl and not a pre-Commu'iist doctrine: therefore it 
lias a great future before it when the world is full of Communists 
who will be at leisure for the greater part of their lives) in so far as it 
produces a luiitcd Fumt with a public outlook; but as long as it 
maintains private ps opcriy it as vve have seen, end in a social 
morass of gencr al poverty and except lonal riches, slavery, and para- 
sitism, with the ever present threat c»f proletarian i evolution held 
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off by grudging doles that seem much less attuiclne than the Bread 
and Circuses oi the ancient Roman I ast ism \\hich perished and 
diagged down the European civiJi/ation ol that time with it, pre- 
cisely as modern F ascism will if it remains onI\ the letest mask (>f 
Capitalism 

S6 

PIROR UlONJ 

And now a I'l'it word as to your own spiiitii il tcnti All through 
this book wc have been thinking ut the puohc arul ol our two 
selves as members ol the public T his is our dut' as citi/ens, but it 
may dnsc us mad ifwc begin to thin!' of public c\ tl> is tnilbunh'jld 
evils They arc nothing of the kind What vou voiirscif can suflicr 
IS the utmost that can be suficicd on earth If >ou starve to death 
vou cxpcn< nee all the stirvation that ever has bc< a ot ever can oe 
If ten tho jsanJ othei women starve to death with )ou, tiicir sufici- 
mg IS not UR rcased b> a single pang their »n irc in vonr fate d»»es 
not make you un thousand times as biinyry, iioi pi<vlonj. your 
-itiflcMig ten thou^ind times Therefore do not be oppressed by 
“the frightful sum of human suffering’ thcie is no sum two 
women arc not twice as lean as onenOi two fat women twice as fat 
as me. Poverty and pain are not cumulative soiu .udnotktvour 
spirit he crushed ov the fancy that it is If vou can stand the >utfer- 
mi; ot one pirbon vou can fortify yoai >clf with the r« tli ctron that 
the suffering (5f a million is no worse nobodv b is mo»'<- than one 
stomach .,0 fill nor one frame to be stretched on the rack Dc not let 
youi mind be disabh d bv excessive symp lliy What the true 
Socialist revolts against is not the sidlcrinp that is not cumulative, 
but the vs as teth it IS A thousand hcaUhv happv honorable women 
are not each a ihoi sand times as healthy, hanpv or iionoriblc as 
one, but they can c o-operate to increase the he ilth, happiness, and 
honor possible fo eachofthem At present nobodv i mbchealthy, 
happy, or honorable our standards are so low (h tt when we call 
ourselves so v\ c mean only that wc arc not siuk nor c i v mg nor ly mg 
nor stealing (legally or illegally) oftener than vv( must igrcc to put 
up with under ou» Capitalist Con dilution 
Wc have to confess it Capitalist mankind in the lump is detest- 
able Class hatted is not a meie nutter ol envy on the part of the 
poor and contempt and dread on the p irt of ihc rieh Both nch and 
poor are really hatef ui 111 themselves F or mv par 1 1 hate the poor 
and look forwaid eagerly to their cxteimmation I pity the rich a 
little, but am equally bent on ihor extermination Tlic working 
classes, the business classes, the professional classes, the pro- 
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pcrtjcd classes, ll^e Milins; classes, are each more odious than the 
other Uiey h<ivu n(> riijht to Inc T should despair if I did not know 
that thev will all die prcscntiv, ana that thcic is no need on earth 
why thes should K replaced hy people like themselves 1 do not 
want any human child to ho brought up is I was brought up, nor 
as any child 1 havcMiown w is hi ought up Do you ^ 

And yet I am not i s the least a misinthropc I am a pci son of 
normal ancciiou i you piobably aic, but for th it very leason 1 
hate to be ai» loundcd, not by people whose intcic>ts are the same 
as my own, v'ljom 1 1 innotinjure without injuring my sell, and who 
Cannot injiuv. m uitlioiit minrmg theriscl es, but by people whose 
interest u is to get much out ot me as they possibly can, and 
give me as hlile it as possible (it anvthim;) It I were poor, my 
relatives, now (iiat I am old would have t > ‘'Uppoit me to keep me 
out ol tlic worl housi v/luc h nn ans th it the\ would base a strong 
intercNt m ni\ dv Jth A I im iich enough lO I< a\c some pi opcity, 
mv childien il I had any. would be looking fv)i ward impaticntlv 
to my luni i \l and the rcadm<» ol im will Ihe whole piopcrtu d 
cl IS > IS waitin » for dead nun’s shoes 11 the time It I become ill and 
send for a doeioi I know that if he does not prolong my illness to 
the utmost ind send me to expensive musing homes to submit to 
btill moie e\[*cns!ve opt rat oi«s, he will be taking bread out of his 
childfcn s n ouths kiwyer u bound by all his atttclions to 
entouraci mt in litigition, and to m ike it i pi ot^aUtd and costly 
he can I \cnm\ cleigyman, paitly Slate '‘upported as he is, daic 
not it I belt n » n tijc C huicb i f I n J m * vhi he v e fo^ >ppressing 
the poor any more th in he dare eli imp on nu ag iinsl the oppres- 
sion ol the 1 H h it 1 were pinu The te leher m the seh )o! wbcic ny 
neighbor*-’ t ii Id n lune their morals formed vsoidd tind herseli m 
the gutter it sla tuight any child that to luf cn what is called an 
independent meome without working is a live the lift tf a thief 
without the risk*- and enterprise th t malvc the pirate and burglar 
seem heioic to hoy tradesmen’s buMOe^'S i^ to overcharge me 
as much is they can without ruiinmg too creat a iisk of being 
under old by trad iiy Mv landlord’s business is to screw out 
of me the utunm^t extractable farthing oflnv earnings lor hi > per- 
mission to occupy a place* on curlh \N ere I unmarried 1 should be 
pursued bv hordes oi ^v omen so desperately in need of a husband s 
income and p isPiori that then itmo^^t ePTiuts to marry me would 
be no evidence of their having the smallest personal regai d for me 
1 cannot aflorcl the inendship of people much i ichci than myself, 
tho'c much pooler Caunot afford mine Between those who do the 
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daily work of my house, and are therefore necessary partners in my 
work, and me there is a gulf of class which is nothing hut u gulf of 
unequal distribution of wealth. Life is made lonely and diOicult for 
me in a hundred unnecessary ways; and so few pci^ric are clever 
and tactful and sensible and self-controlled cnt>iigh to pick their 
way through the world without giving or taking un'cncc that the 
first quality of capitalistic mankind is qiiai rdsomcncss Our streets 
are fuller of feuds than the Highlands or the Atahian desert. The 
social friction set up by inequality of income is intense: society is 
like a machine designed to work smoothly with the oil of equality, 
into the bearings of which some malignant demon keeps pouring 
the sand of inequality. If it were not for the big pools of equality 
that exist at different lev'cls, the machine would not uoi k at all. As 
it is, the seLangs-up, the smashings, the stoppages, the c\t>losions, 
never ceas,\ They vary in magnitude from a railway w or ker crushed 
in the shunting-yard to a world war in which millKuis c)i men v ith 
the strongest natural reasons for saving each others' lives destroy 
them instead in the cruellest manner, and from a squatddc over a 
penny in a one-room tenement to a lawsuit lasting t\s ^ nty years and 
reducing all the parlies to it to destitution. And It) outface this 
mherable condition we bleat once a year about peace on earth 
and good-wili to men: that is, among persons lo whom we have 
distributed incomes ranging from a starvation dole to several 
thousands a day, piously exhorting the recipients lo kne onc- 
anothcr. Have you any patience w'ith it? 1 have none. 

Now you may, for all I know, he a sharp, cynical '•oit of person; 
or you may ho a nice, mushy, amiable, go()dnaturcd one. If the 
Litter you will tell me that people arc not govcined so much by 
money consideiatioiis as I make out: that your doctor hates to see 
you ill and does his best to cure you; that your st'hcitor keeps you 
out of litigation wtien you lose your temper and wtinl to rush into 
it; that your clergyman calls himself a Christian Soculist and leads 
all the popular agitations against the oppression of the poor by the 
rich; that your children were heartbroken when then father died, 
and that you never had a cross word with him about his property 
or yours; that your servants have been with you for forty years and 
have brought you up from your childhood more devotedly and 
aticctionalcly than your own parents, and have remained part of 
the family w hen your children Oew away from the nest to new nests 
of their own; tliat your tradesmen have never cheated you, and 
have helped you over hard times by giving you long and forbearing 
credit: in short, that in spite of all 1 may say, this Capitalist world 
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is full of kindlinesj» and love and goodfellowship and genuine 
religion. Dr Johnson, who described his life as one of wretchedness; 
Anatole France, who said he had never known a moment’s happi- 
ness, Dean Swift, who saw in himself and his fcllowmen Yahoos 
far inferior to horses; and Shakespear, to wliom a man in authority 
was an angry ape, are known to have been admired, loved, petted, 
entertained, even idolized, throughout lives of honorable and con- 
genial activity sucli as fall to the lot of hardly one man in a billion; 
yet the obscure billions manage to get on without unbearable dis- 
content. William Morris, whose abhorrence of Capitalism was far 
deeper than that of persons of only ordinary mental capacity and 
sensibility, said, when he was told that he was mortally ill, “Well, 1 
cannot complain: 1 have had a good time”. 

To all this consolation I have been able in this book to add that 
Capitalism, thouch it richly deserves the very worst that Karl 
Marx or c^en John Rusk in said of it and a good deal mote that 
they never thought of, was yet, in its origin, thoroughly well in- 
tentioncd. It was indeed much better mtentioned than early 
Chnstiamt), which treated this world as a place of punishment for 
original sin, of which the end was fortunately at hand. Turgot and 
Adam Smith were beyond all comparison more sincere guides to 
eartlily prosperity than St Paul. If they could have foreseen the 
history of the practical application of Iheii pi inciples in the nine- 
teenth ccntuiy in Fiigland tliey would have recoded in horror, juu 
as Karl Niar\ would have recoiled if he had been foreshewn what 
happened m Russia from F)17 lo 1921 through the action of able 
and devoted men whr made his writings their Bible. Good people 
aic the very dc\ d sometimes, because, w'hcn their gooj-will hits on 
a wrong was, they go mucli further along it anci are much more 
ruthless th in bad people; but there is ahvays hope in the fact that 
they mean wed, and that their bad deeds are thcji mistakes and not 
their successes; whcieas the evils done by ’oad people arc not mis- 
takes but triumphs vf vvickediicss And since all moral triumphs, 
like mechanical tiiuniphs, arc reached by trial and error, we can 
despair of Democr icy and despair of Capitalism without despair- 
ing of human nature: indeed if we did not despair of them as we 
know them we should prove ourselves so w'orihless that there 
would be nothing left for the w'orld but to wait for the creation of a 
new race of beings capable of succeeding where w'e have failtxi. 

Nevertheless ! must v^ain my amiable optimist and meiiorist 
readers not ouK tluit all the virtues that comfort them arc operating 
in spite of C npitolism and not as part of it, hut tliat they are bafiSed 
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by It in ways that are hidden from people who ha\e not examined 
the situation with a good deal of technic il knowledge and some 
subtlety. Take your honest and kindly doctor, and your guardian 
angel solicitor I quite admit that thcie aie plentv of them the 
doctor who is a mciccnaiv scoundrel ind the lawyer who is a 
mischievous and heartless rascal is as cxcc ption il is anv other so^t 
ot criminal I myself have never chanced to come aci oss unt, and 
most likely >ou ha\e not either But 1 ha\e come tcross horn d 
doctors whose treatment has been fatal, and honest Iaw>ci^ whose 
advice has been disastrous So have vou, perhaps 

You know the very true saying that where there is a w ill there is 
a wav Unfoitunatcly the good will does not ncctssiiilv hf*d the 
light way There irc always dozens of ways, had ri»od, ind in- 
diffeinent \ cm must know some bad women who arc doing the right 
thing fiom bac motive:, side side with good women who aic 
doing die wrong thing from the best motives in tlic wa rid 1 oi 
instance, the number of children, cspcci iliy first children, v ho arc 
guarded and swaddled and drugged and doctored to death by the 
solicitude of their ignorantly affectionate mothers must be gf eater 
than that of the children who die of maternal dislike and neglect 
When silly people (writers, 1 regret to sav, some of them) tell vou 
that a loving heart is enough, remind them that fools arc moit 
dangerous than rogues, and that women with loving hearts ate 
often pitiable fools 1 he finding of the neht way is not seiJlini<*ntal 
work It 1 scientific work, requiring observ rtion, icn^omn:., and 
intellectual const icntiojsness 

ft IS on this point ol intellectual eonscicntiousncss that wc iH 
break do vn under prcuniary temptation Wt cannot help it, be- 
cause we are so constituted that we alwav > N he vc anally w hat wc 
wish to believe The moment we want to hclievt something, wc 
suddenly sec all the arguments fir it, and b conic blind to the 
aiguments against it The moment vc want to disbelieve anything 
we have previously believed, we suddenly discover not only that 
thcie is a mass of evidence igainst it, but that this evidence was 
staring us in the f tee all the time If you reod the account of the 
creation of the world m the book of Genesis with the eye of faith 
you will not perceive a single contradiction in U If > ou read it with 
the eye of hostile critical se^ence vou will see that it consists of two 
successive accounts, so diflerent that they cannot both be true In 
modern hooks you will be equally bitllcd by your bias If you love 
ammals and have a horror of injustice and cruelty, vou will read 
the books of wonderful discoveries and cures vivicpTfrirs 
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with a sickened detestation of their callous cruelty, and with 
amazement that anyone could be taken in by such bad reasoning 
about lies which ha\c hern reduced to absurdity by force of flat 
fact every few years, only to be replaced by a fresh crop. If, how- 
ever, you have only a dread of disease for yourself or your family, 
and feel that in comparison to relief from this terror the sufferings 
of a few dogs and guinea-pigs are not worth bothering about, you 
will find in the same books such authentic and convincing miracles, 
such marvellous cures for all diseases, such gospels of hope, monu- 
ments of learning, and infallible revelations of the deepest truths 
of Science, that your indignation at the derisive scepticism of the 
humanitarians may develop into an enmity (heartily reciprocated) 
that may end in persecutions and wars of science like the persecu- 
tions and wars of religion that followed the Reformation, and were 
notncwtlien. 

Hut, you will ask, what have Socialism and Capitalism to do w'ith 
the fact that belief is mostly bias? It is very simple. If by inequality 
of income you give your docK^rs, your lawyers, your clergymen, 
yoiu" landlords, or your rulers an overwhelming economic interest 
in any son of belief or practice, they will immediately begin to see 
all the evidence in Jfavor of that sort of belief and practice, and 
become blind to all ihc evidence against it. Every doctrine that will 
enrich doctors, lavv>ers, landlords, clergymen, and rulers will be 
embraced by them cagcily and hopefully; and every doctrine ihat 
threatens to impoverish them will be morci'cosly criticized and 
rejected. Tlierc will inevii'» hi v spring uo a bodv of biassed leaching 
and practice m metiieine, law, religion, and government that will 
become established and standardized as scicnidicaily, legally, re- 
ligiously, constitutionally, and morally sound, taught as such to 
all young peisons entering these professions, stamping those who 
dare vlisscni as outcast quacks, heretics, scdilii^'n mongers, and 
traitors. doctor may be the lioncstcst, kindliest doctor on 

eartli; \oiir s»)lic»tor may be a second father or mother to you; 
}our clcig>man may be a saint; your member of Parliament 
another Moses nr Solon. They may be heroically willing to put 
your health, vour prosperity, your salvation, and your protection 
from itijiistice before their interest in getting a few extra pounds 
out of>ou : but how far will that help you if the theory and piacUcc 
of their profession, imposed on them as a condition of being 
allowed to pursue it, has been corrupted at the root by pecuniary 
interest? The> can proceed only as the hospitals and medical 
schools teach them and order them to proceed, as the courts pro- 
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ceed, as the Church proceeds, as Parliament proceeds: that is their 
orthodoxy; and if the desire to make money and obtain privileges 
has been operating all the time in building up that orthodoxy, their 
best intentions and endeavors may result in leavjng vou with your 
health ruined, your pocket empty, your soul damned, and your 
liberties abrogated by your best friends in the name of science, 
law, religion, and the British constitution. Ostensibly you arc 
served and t)rotccted by learned professions and political authori- 
ties whose duty it is to save life, minimize suffering, keep the public 
heaUJi as tested by vital statistics at the highest attainable pitch, 
instruct you as to your legal obligations and see that your legal 
rights arc not infringed, give you spiritual help and disinterested 
guidance when your conscience is troubled, and make and ad- 
minister, without regard to persons or classes, the laws that protect 
you and regulate your life But the moment you have direct pci- 
sonal occasion for these services you discover that they arc all 
controlled by Trade Unions in disguise, and that the higli personal 
honor and kindliness of their individual members is subject to the 
morality of 1 rade Unionism, so that their loyalty to their union, 
which is essentially a defensive conspiracy against the public, 
conics first, and their loyalty to jou as patient, client, employer, 
parishioner, custo/ucr or citizen, next. The only way in which you 
can set their natural virtues free from this omnipresent trade union 
and governing class corruption and tyranny is to secure h>r them 
all equal Incomes which none of them can inciease without in- 
creasing the income of everybody else to exactly the ''>ame amount; 
so that the more efficiently and economically thev do their w'ork 
the lighter their labor will be and the higher their credit. 

Under such conditions you would find hum ir nature good 
enough for all your reasonable purposes; and when you took up 
such hooks as Gulliver's Travels or Caiivlide, w hich under Capital- 
ism are unani»werable indictments of mankind as the wickedest of 
all known species, you would sec in them only ter nbly vivid clinical 
lectures on extinct moral diseases which were formorlv produced 
by inequality as smallpox and typhus were produced by dirt. Such 
books are never written until mankind is horribly corrupted, not 
by original sin but by inequality of income, 
llicn the coveted distinction of lady and f»entlenian, instead of 
being the detestable parasitic pretension it is at present, meaning 
persons who ncvci condescend to do anything for themscKes that 
they can possibly put on others without rendering them equivalent 
service, and who actually make their religion centre on the infamy 
VOL. H H 
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of loading the guilt and punishment of all their sms on an innocent 
victim (what real lady would do so base a thing*^), will at last take 
on a simple and noble meaning, and Ixj brought withm the reach 
of every ablcbodird person. For then the base woman will be she 
V, ho take*! fi cm her country more than she gives to it, the common 
person will he she who docs no more than replace wliat she takes, 
and the lady will l)e sne who, generously ovei earning her income, 
leaves the nation in her debt and the world a better Wi)i Id than she 
found It 

By such ladies and their sons can the human race be s ivcd, and 
not othci wise 

\vor Sri AWRF^ cr, 

16/// March 1^27 



APPENDIX 

INSXtAD OI A BlBUOGRArin 

Thi& book IS so long that 1 can hardly think that any wonitin will want 
to lead much more about Socialism and Capitalism lor s.orne time 
Besides, a bibliography is suppO'ved to be an acknowicdgmcnt by the 
author oi the books from which his own book v' as compiled Now thu 
book IS not a compilation it is all out of ni\ own head h was stalled 
by a lady asking m< to write her a letter cvplainmg Sovi dism I thout?ht 
of rcfening her to ths hundreds of books whk h hnc bt.cn written on the 
subject, but the difficulty was that they were ncirh all written in an 
academic jargon whkli, though e^isy and agrccahle to studints o( eco- 
nomics, politics phijosoph}, and sociology generally, ts unbcO’ably dry, 
meaning unreadable, to women not so speciali/td And then, all these 
books aie addressed to men You might u ad a score of them without ever 
discovering that :>iKha cic Uure as a woman liad evt resisted In fairness 
let me add that \ou mighf read a good many of <h» u without discover ing 
that such a ♦lung as a man ever existed So I had to do it ill over again 
in my own Wu> and >ours And though thi lO w* re piles of bo^ ks about 
Sociahsm, and an enormous book aboiu C apitalism b> Karl Marx, not 
one of them answered the simple cuestton “Whn is Sociilism’ ’ Ihc 
other simple question, * Wbil is GipitaP was s n(*thercd mam iss of 
hopelessly wron/*' answers, the right one having been hit on (as far as inv 
leading goes) only once, and that was by the British economist Stanley 
Jev oils vv hen i\. u marked casually that capital is spare money I made a 
note of that 

However, as 1 know Ihd women who frequent UniVtisity bxtwnsion 
lev turcs will not bv’ salisfie 1 until they have choked their h ^ ins by re idipg 
a multitude of books on the subject, and as the hisloiv of Socialist 
tf ought r' instructive, 1 will say just a word or two ui the eustomary 
nedautie nianritr aboui the htcrary milestones on tlic ro nl from ( ipital- 
isni to Socialism 

The theory of Capitalism was not finally worked out until earlv m the 
nineteenth century by Ricardo, a Jewish stockbroker As be had a ( miouS 
trick of saying tlic opposite* of what he meant whilst conti uung somehow 
to make his meaning clear, his demonstration was ekg inily and accur- 
ately paraphtdsed by a first rate literary artist and opium cater, Thomas 
DeQuinccy, who could write readably and fascinatingly about any tlung 
Hie theory was tnat if pnyatc property in land and capital, and sanctity 
of free contrac t between individuaK, were enforced as fundamental con- 
stitutional pnnciple\ the proprietors would piov tdc employment foi the 
rest of the tonimuaity on letms sutheicnt to furnish them with at least a 
bare subsistence in return for continuous industry, whilst themselves 
becoming rich to such excels tliat the investment of their suf>frfluous 
income as capital would cost them no privation No attempt was made 

4f ; 
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to disguise tlic fact that the resultant disparity between the poverty of the 
proletarian masses and the riches of the proprietors would produce 
popular discontent* or that as wages fell and rents rose with the increase 
of populdlion, the contrast between laborious poverty and idle luxury 
would provide sensational topics for Radical agitators. Austin’s Lectures 
on Jurisprudence and Macaulay’s forecasts of the future of America 
prove that the more clearheaded converts to the theory of Capitalism had 
no millennial illusions. 

But they could see no practicable alternative. The Socialist alternative of 
State organization of industry was inconceivable, because, as industry 
had not yet finished the long struggle by which it extricated itself from 
the obsolete restrictions and oppressions of medieval and feudal society. 
State intcifcrence, outside simple police work, still seemed a tyranny to 
be broken, not a vital activity to Ix' extended. Thus the new Capitalist 
economic policy was put forward in opposition, not to Socialism, but to 
feudalism or Paternal Oligarchy. It was dogmatically called Political 
Economy absolute, complete, and inevitable; and the workers were told 
that they could no more escape or modify its operation than change the 
orbits of the planets. 

In 1840 a French proletarian, Pioiidhon, published an essay with the 
startling title “Wliat is Piopcrty? Thctt”. In it he demonstrated that a 
rentier, or person living, as wc now put it, by owning instead of b> work- 
ing, inflicts on society precisely the same injury as a thief. Proudhon was 
a poor I icnchman; but a generation later John Rusk in, a rich English- 
man of the most conservative education and cultuie, declaicd that who- 
ever was not a \^o^kc^ was cither a beggar or a robber, and published 
accounts of his personal activities and expenditure fo prove that he had 
given good value hi« rents and dividends. A generation later again 
Cecil Rhodes, an ultKi-impcrialist, marie a famous \m 1I bcciucathing his 
large fortune lor public purposes, and attaching tlie coTtdition that no 
idler should ever benefit by it. It may be said that from the moment when 
Capitalism cstat^lishcd itself as a reasoncd-oiit system to be taught at the 
universities as .standaid political cconon>y, it began to lose its moral 
plausibility, and, in spite ofits dazzling mechanical triumphs and financial 
miracles, steadily progressed from inspiring the sanguine optimism of 
Macaulay and his contemporaries to provoking a sentiment which be- 
came more and more like abhorrenvc among the more thoughtful even 
of the capitalists ihcmselvcs 

All such moral revolutions have their litciary prophets tind iheorists; 
and among them the first place was taken by Karl Marx, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, wdh his history of Capital, an over- 
whelming exposure ul the horrors of the inriustridl revolution and tlie 
condition to which it had i educed the proletariat. Marx’s contribution to 
the abstract economic theory of value, by which he set much store, was a 
blunder inch was presently coraccted and superseded by the theory of 
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Jcvons, but as Marx’s category of “surplus value (Mthrwerth), meaning 
rent, interest and profits, rcpitstnted solid f ids, his blunder in no way 
invalidated Ins indictment of the capitalist system, nor bi» bistoucal 
gfncraIi 4 <ition as to the evolution of society on csononiK lines His so- 
called Histone Materialism is easily vulnerable to critKi>m as a law of 
nature, but his postulate that human s icicfy dots in fiet evolve on its 
belly, as an aimv nuithes, and that its he]l> bus s its brains is i safe 
v\orkinpone Bu ' much less ic ul History of ( ivih/'jti >n,also iwork 
ol the mind en n)i>ing sort h is the s me tliesis I ut a dilli n nt nioial to 
wit, thit progress depends on the entieal people who do not tilievc 
every thing they art ic Id th it is, on scepticism 

1 ven Lelore K rl Marx the Capitalist CLOnomists h id lost tbvir ec n- 
fidcnce, ind its ordin ip/ exponents become diSinf.enuousIy Cv isive Not 
so the bigg i men J )hn Sluirt Mill begin as a Pie itdnn and ended as 
an avovved Soei ilist Cii nes still saw no praeticiMc alteiniim to 
C ipjtili n , hu» Ins on+empt lor the “dronts in the hive* who hst ( \ 
owning a is as thoiough ind outspoken ns liu 1 in s fheir ht^st 
aeiden le ^n^tes or, Mr Mavnird ktyne*-, ui misses I iisser taim eon- 
ten' pt > )us)v a an exploded f ill ley 

AP^r < times a hool of Biitish Soeulist ccoTonnsts iro^c notiblv 
Sidney and Beitnee Webb of the f iHin Soeieiy who uhstituled the 
term PolitAcal Science fo'* Politic al f vor omy I nev g ivc historical eon 
seiousncss to the p c letinan mo/tmenl by vMiling its In tory with the 
intinnte knowledge md biogrifhic:al vivacity needed to give sid aanee 
to the abslr et pioletamt dcsciibed by Mux I lie evolution ol fradc 
Unionimi C o operation, and piolrtanin polities (i idii inal Demo- 
craev) Was rei oned out and documented by them Ih^ir histones of 
r nglish louil governmer t and of the Foot I^w evwer a huge part of ibc 
gcneralheidol Br tisheonsluiuionaland idmiiistritive utiviiy pastand 
nresent They cured F abimism of the roinintic am iit arohnes* which 
had made the older sociahst agitations neglnnble anJ ridiculous and 
contributed most o the F abian Society s p aetic il t for the 

solution of pressinis problems Thev shitlercd the o! 1 < apitalist theory 
of the impotence ol the State for anvflung but misebitf id industry, and 
demonstritcd no* only that communal and cv lies.tivc enterprise lus al- 
ready att lined a development undreamt oi bv Ricardo and hi’^ contem- 
poraries, but thai C apitahsm lUelf i » depende nt for it > existence on Stale 
guidance, and ha > evolved collective form^ of its own which have taken u 
far beyond the control of the individual pnvate inves^oi, and left il ripe 
for transfer to nitionil oi municipal owncnhip Their volume on the 
deeav of Capitalism has completed Marx’s work of driving C^apitalism 
from Its old preten^'on to lie normil, int/itablc, and m the long run 
always ocncficial m modem society, to a position comparable to that of 
an army digging itself into its last ditch after a long senes of surrenden 
and retreats Thev estimate roughly that in its hund^'ed years of sup- 
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l^macy capitalism justihcd its existence, /aw/c de mieux, for the first fifty 
years, and for the last fifty has been collapsing more and more on its 
crarv foundation 

Beatrice Webb’s cunous mixture of spmtnal and technical auto- 
biography, eniultd My Apprenticeship, describes how an intelligent girl- 
capitalist, with a sensitive social conscience and a will of her own, 
critically impervious to mere persuasion, and impressible by first hand 
evidence and personal experience only, was led to Socialism by stub- 
bornly inscstipiting the facts of Capitalist civilization for herself The 
Intelligent Woman with a turn for investigation or an interest in character 
study, or both, should read it 

Iktwccn Karl Mux and the Webbs came Henry George with his Pro- 
gress and Poverty, whah conveited many to Land Nationalization It 
was the work of a man who had seen that the conversion of an American 
village to a city of millionaires was also the conversion of a place where 
people could live and let livcm tolerable comfort to an infcino of seething 
poverty and misers Tolstoy was one of his notable lonvtits George’s 
omission to consider wh U the State should do with the n ition il rent alter 
»t had takt a it into the public treasury stopped him on the threshold of 
Socialism but mtst of the young men whom he had led up to it went 
through (like myself ) into the habi m Sock tv and other Socialist bodies 
Progicss and Poveitv is still Ricardian in theory indeed it is on its 
abstract side a repetition of Dc Quintey’s Logic of Polity al Fvonomy, 
but wheels Dc Quuuev, as i truebhic British Tor> ot a century age, 
acciiitcd the C ipitalist unequal distribution of u on)c,a‘'d thccoi- 
sequent division of societv into rich gentry md poor prolct inan^’, as a 
mostnatunl and desirable arrangwincut, George, as an equally triicblue 
Americ m republican, was revolted bv it 
After Progress and P werty tl e next mile done is I ibian bssays, edited 
by mjsclf, in whKh Sidney Webb fust entcicd the field as a definilelv 
Socialist wruci vuh Ciraham Wallas, whose late- treatises on constitu- 
tional prol icms are important, and Sydnej Olivier (1 oid Olnier) whose 
studies of the phenomenon of the ‘‘poor v htte” in Africa ind America, 
f King the competiti m c 1 the I lack prek tirn^s ere Utd bv negro slavery, 
should be ic id b> ( olonial M nistcrs In f ibiiu I s^ays Sc'icialism is 
picsented for the f^st Mmc is a complete \\ constitutional political move- 
ment, which the mo t respect ibleand Ica^t i evolutionary citizen can join 
as lUcprOKhiblv as he might join the iicaru«i Cot sci-vative club Marx 
IS not mentioned, md his ptvuhar theory of ^ ak e is cntirciv ignored, the 
economic tluoriesn Iicd e n being Icvons’s thcorv of value ind RicnrdoS 
theory of the lent of hnd, the latter being dv' eloped as to ipplv to 
industrial capital and intcre t as well Iii short, ^CKiahsm appeals in 
Fabian Essav*? p irgcd of all its unorthodox views and 'nsunection<iry 
I ibcral associations This is what dntini,»ushed the volume at that time 
from such w^>rl(s as the PngUnd For All of Heniv Mayers Hyndman, 
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the founder of the Social -Democratic f cdcration who. until 1 9 1 8, w hen 
the Russian Marxists outraged hi* British patriotism by the ticatv ol 
Brest Litovsk, clung to Mdix s value theory, and to the M rxiau tradi* 
lions the barricade Liberalism ot 1848, with a stron«» dash of the 
fjcclhinkiDg gcntlcm^nlv cosmopoliMnism ol the advaiufd lepuhhcan 
httcrateutsoi them dJl< ofthenincUcnlh ecntuij 
After Fabian f ssa\ s lieatises on Sen lalisn tohowed hrst s m Iv. then u> 
dozens, then in scores and now in such prolusion tint I ncSki re td them 
unless 1 know the writers personalh , nor ilways, 1 conRs,, even then 
II you read Si>ciologv, not foi inlonnation but h i enUrtamment (small 
blame to >ou'), you v ill find th i* the nineteenth »>cniiii v poets and pro- 
phets who denounced the wickedness of our C tpitahstn estetb as the 
Hebrew prophets dei ounced the C apdahsin of their time ire »nuth more 
exciting to re id th in the economists and writers on pohtu 1 science who 
worked out the ceoncinie theory and political rcquiicn ents of Si'ciahsm 
Carlvle s ^^ast and Pre ci t and Shoount Niat, tra Ku kin s I thus of the 
Du t and Po s ( Iav 4 « ra, William Morns s N< ws liom Nowhere (tlic 
best of all the Litopir), Dictenss Hard luncs and LittI Dornt, aic 
notal Jc examples Ruskin in paiticular h iving al) the professed Social- 
ists, even Rail Mai miles behind in force of invtetivc L eninN criticisms 
ol modern society «eem like the platitudes of a t r I dc in in comparison 
i enin wisely reserved his most blighting invceiivcs ( hn own mistakes 
But I doubt whethe" nineteenth-century writers can be is enUM taming 
to you as they uc to me who spt nt the hrst fort> four yc irs of mjf Ufa m 
that benighted period If you would appreciate the tnoimous change 
liom nineteenth -ccntiuy self -satis! act ion to iweniicth-c niury sc it 
criticism \ou can read Pickwick Papers (jolly f iilv Uiekcns) and 
then read Our Mutual inend (disillusioned mitur^ Dickens), after 
which you can Irs Di^Kcns s sueeessoi H G Wells who, never having 
find any illusions abo it the nineteenth century is uttc'-lv impatient of its 
blundenngs, and fuh of the possibilities of social ice^ nsirueiion W^hen 
you have studied rincteenth-eenlury county gcnlilily in the novels of 
Anthony Trollope and lhaekeray lor the sake of understanding your 
more behindhand intnds, you must study it up-to date in the noveL of 
John Galsworthy To realise how ignorant even so great an observer as 
Dickens could be ol Lngfish life outside I ondon and the main coaching 
routes you can compare his attempt to describe the Potteries in Hard 
Times wrth Arnold Bennett’s native pictures of the I ivc Towns but to 
appreciate his much more serious and complete lyiorance of working- 
class history and org-inization in his own day you would have ic turn 
from fiction to the Webbs’ History of I rade Unionism 
The earlici Djncternrh-century literature, for all its invective, s<ilirc, 
densie a and caricature, made amial le bv its generous indignation, was 
not a literatuie ol revolt It was pre-Marxian Posi-Marxun literature, 
even in its most goodhumored pages by men who never read Marx, is 
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revolutionary: it does not contemplate the survival of the present order, 
which Thackeray, for invStance, in his bitterest moods seems never to have 
doubted. 

For women the division is made by Marx’s Norwegian contemporary 
Ibsen rather than by Marx. Ibsen’s women are all in revolt against 
Capitalist morality; and the clever ladies who have since filled our book- 
shelves with more or less autobiographical descriptions of female frus- 
tration and shivery arc all post-Ibsen, The modem literature of male 
frustration, much less copious, is post-Strindberg. In neither branch are 
there any happy endings. They have the Capitalist horror without the 
Socialist hope. 

The post-Marxian, post-Thsen psychology gave way in 1914-18 to the 
post-w'ar psychology. It is very curious; but it is too young, and I too old, 
for more than this bare mention of its existence and its literature, 
rinally I m<iy mention some writings of my own, mostly in the form of 
prefaces to my pnbhslicd plays. One of the oddities of Lnglish literary 
tradition is that t>lavs should be printed with prcf.iccs which have nothing 
to do with them, and arc re«illy cssay.s, or manifestoes, or pamphlets, 
with the plays as a bait to catch readers. 1 have exploited this tradition 
very freely, puzzling many good people who thought the prefaces must 
be part of the plays. In this guise 1 contended that poverty should be 
neither pitied as an inevitable misfortune, nor tolerated as a just retribu- 
tion for misconduct, but resolutely stamped out und prevented from 
recurring us a disease fatal to human society. I also made il quite clear 
that Sociehsm means c<iuahtv of income or nothing, and ibat under 
Socialism you would not he allowed to be poor. You vvould he forcibly 
fed, clothed, lodgetl, t.uight, and employed whether you hked it or not. 
If it were discovered that had ^.harartcr and inJnstr/ enough to 
be worth all this trouble, >ou might possibly be cxccut»-d m a kindly 
manner; but whilst you w'crc permitted to live you would have to live 
well. Also you would not be allowed to have half a ^.rown an hour when 
other women ha»l only two shillings, or to be content with two shillings 
when they liad half a crown. As far as I kuovv 1 was the first Socialist 
wi iter to w horn it occurred to state this exph\.itly as a necessary postulate 
of permanent civ ih/ation; hat as nothing that true is ever new 1 daresay 
it had been said again and again before I was born. 

Two f'abian booklets of mine entitled Socialism and Superior Brains 
and The Common Sense of Municipal Trading are still probably worth 
reading, as they ai e wTitten from personal cxp*ei lencc of both. 
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275 

Budgets, 362 

Building societies, 1 34, trades, 202 
Bullion, 250 
Bulls and be*»rs* 234 
Bumble, Mr, 387 

Bunyan, John, 24, 285, 31 3, his Simple, 
Sloth, and Presumption, 303 


Bureaucracy Sre Civil Service 

Burglai8,456 

Bus conductors. 243 

Business, wholesale, 364,pnvate, 364 

Business ability, 1 36 

Business man, the pr**ctical, 220, 24 1 

Business men, 4 1 , 13 5, 1 71 , 1 72. 241 

Business pmici pies, 205 

Butchers, '^96 

Butler, Samuel, 144 

Byron, Lord, 326 

Cabinet, the, 5 '4,3^5 
Cabinet Mimsieis, 212, 330, 3 14 
C^abinets, Biilish, 329 
Cablegrams, 140 
Ca’canny, 204, 207 
Cadbury, Mr, 294 
Cassar, Julius, 68, 359, 442 
C xsars, 329 

C airnes, John \ lliot, 465 
Calculus, the, 396 402 
Calcutta Sweep, the, 79 
( alcndai,lhc,426 
Calvin, John, 404 

CdPibridgc Univcrsitv, no 392,402 
rampbcli-Baiinej man. Sii Ucniy, 21 3 
C anada, 9Q 

C anddians, French, 161 
Canals, 377 

Candidates, the No-Conipcnsatioo, 
261 

C anaidc,461 
Canossa,403,414 
Canterbury, 403 
CapclCourt,216 

Capital, 49, 121, 132-7. 138, export 
of, 144-9, 152-3, definition of, 108, 
diiven abioad, 50-5] honules*' and 
at home tserywhtre, 144 party of, 
I 213, levy, 221, 22i, 224, investing 
and “icalmug”, 222 3, iixition of. 
267, 281 , domestic, 220 23 
Capitalism, 29, I OS 12 184, 22H. 348. 
357,426,439 4*^8 ad> entuious and 
experimental, 298, dithard, 419, 
liberal constilutiona!, 418, limita- 
tions of, 1 38-4 1 mammonist moral- 
itv of. 353 in perpetud! motion, 294- 
301, on papri, 296, a principle of, 
315, provides %<lfish motives for 
doing good, 2H7, secular, 415, ruth- 
les**, 299, uncontrollable, 302, well- 
established method of, 287, runaway 
car of. 300-304 

Capitalist and genius, the, 297 
Capitalist morality, 197, 279, 340, law. 
309, system, one of woist vice* of, 
320, papers 123, 325; Govenuneof 
end Opposition, 326, cnmde, 349; 
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exploitations of the taxpayers^ 366, 
367; oligarchy, 404; mankind detest- 
able, 455; and Socialist Govern- 
ments, difference between, 367; 
allies, Socialism and, 442 
Capitalists, 41 5, dictatorship of, 355 
Captains, nn *7, 8 1 ; sea, 396 
Cardinals, 408 
Careerists, 103-4 
Careers open to women, 1 75 
Carlyle, Thomas, 24, 102; his Past and 
Present, 3‘)8, 467; Sartor Resaitus, 
398; Shooting Niagara, 467 
Carnegie, Andrew, ^2, 116 
Carnegie charities, 162 
Carpenters, 40, 81, 201, 337, 375, 
village, 168 

Carnage of mails oversea, ?65 
Carriers, village, 365, 166 
C.O.D parcel post, 261, 262 
Casualiabor, 125-6 
Casualpcoplc, 85 
Cathedrals, the, 410 
CailienMeII,449 
Catholic ( 'liiirch, the, 413 
Catholic theocracy, 41 4 
Catholicism, 184 
Catholics, 80, 102,417 
Celibacy, 182 
Chanibermuids, 1 52 
Chancellor of the Pxclieoucr, 120, 127, 
22 1 , 266, 2 70, 273, 275, 276, 278. 282 
Chancenc*. 134 

Change, awitinuous, 22; constructive. 

mustbeoailiamcniary, 358-63 
Changes, social, 54 
Chaplains, \ 84 
Charabancs, 1 66, 198 
Character, 41 
Chanty, 104, 14S 
Chailemagnf,406 

Charles I, iCing, 306, 327. 350. 351, 
380 

Charles II. King, 291, 311 127 
Chai lists 41 5,441 

Charwomen, 35, 51, R9, 94, 112, 125, 
149,196,228,325, 194 
Chauffeurs, 86 
Cheap and nasty, 141 
Chclunham, J 49 
Chcnisrs,296,2''8,in,^24 
Chcvjucs and < k- 11 in g houses, 252 
Cheques and lJiiIs,256 
Chicago mumcipnl elections, 160 
Chicago poik kings, 32*^ 
ChichcrimGeorghy 41/ 
giild-bearing, S6, 97, 1 77, 194 
Child fanciers, 39o 
Child farming, 190 
Quid labor, 180 


Child life, organization of, 388 
Children, 67, 87, 340, 342, 343. 344, 
369, 370. 397, 401, 408. 459; and 
parents, 138, 191, 344. 346, 383; and 
young persons overworked, 295; 
bearing and reaiing of, 86, 194, 310; 
cost of; 97; exposure of female, 98; 
illegitimate, 198, 385; institutional 
treatment of, 388; matter-of-fact, 
343; Roman Catholic, 345; ugly, 69; 
in the rnglish distressed areas, 430; 
under Sovietism, 410 
Children’s ordinary human rights, dis- 
regard of, 189 

Children’s religion, dictated by parents, 
340 

Children’s wages, 193 
China, 50. 146, 153, 192,345,353,381 
Chocolate CT earns, 149 
Cholera epidemics, 1 87, 400 
Christ. 24, 67, 81, 103, 106, 346, 348, 
397, 406. 413, -126. 431; the mother 
of, 405 

Chiist Scientist, the Church of, 313, 
404,406 

Christian Science, 405 
C'hnstian Scientists, 405 
Christian Socialists, 457 
Christianity, 98, 102, 147;carly,458 
Christians, 1 02, 299,347, 349 . early, 98, 
102 

Christmas, 76’ cards, 1 58 
Church, the, 48, 63. 77, 175, 2-^0; and 
Fascism, 4 52 

Church Catcc liism, 398, 799 
Chinch of I ngland, the, 3 1, 35, 45, 48, 
67 ?10 211,313.341,346,353.399, 
407,408.410,411,413,417,456 
Church of Jenner and Pasteui, 
Scientists, the new, 406 
Church livings, 210 
Church rates, 408 

Church of Rome. 404, 406,407,414 
Church, school and Press, 75-7 
Church schools, 200 

1 Church and State, quarrel between, 

1 402 

1 Churches, the, 214, 382, 384, 385; atti- 
I tuJe towards mamapc, 98; dangcr- 
ou‘ pretensions of. 405 
Chuicnes, the Free, 176.406 
Churchill, Winston, 302, 432, 433 
Churchmen, 67, 188,213,327.407 
Cinemas, 165, 166 
Cinematography, 175 
Crcumcision, ?4, 406 
Citizens, 368 
City bosses. 328 
\ City corporatioriS. 333 
I City offices, 1 76, 308 
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Civil servants, 171, 172, 174, 271. 322, 
354,360,428 

Civil Service, the, 48. 73, 1 06, 1 1 3. 1 75, 
184,264,362,369,428,443 
Civilians no longer spared in war, 175 
Civilization a disease, 1 33 
Clandestine Communism and con- 
fiscation, 275-6 
Clares, the Poor, 56 
Class distinctions, 394 
Class hatred, 455 

Class splits in the professions, 201 7. 
Class struggle, the, 71,213 
C'lasswar, the, 186,213,351,352 
Clearing houses, 252 
Cleopatra, 316 

C'lergymen, 41 . 44, 5 1 , 66, 76, 170, 1 76. 
184, 192,210, 399. 407,417-18, 456, 
457,460 

Clerical staffs, '’37 

Clerks, 87, 94, 174, 176, 181, 183, 200, 
206, 237, 255, 380; and cleiking, 1 81 
Clever V omen, 40 
Clothes, 78, 164, 379; Sunday, 158 
Clubs. 393 
C lydesideScots,413 
Coal, tost under capitalism, 115-17; 
hov/ to cheapen, 116-17; harvests, 
233; commission, 264, niiries, 137; 
nationalization of, 257, 264, 284, 
361, 363, 365; owneis, 264, 266, 284, 
298.307;&upp!v,354 
Coalniastcr-Cicnera!, vvunteda, 117 
C'oek tails, 324 

Coinage, dehascrnenl of, 244, 245; 

valucof gold coinage tixcsit>clf, 250 
C’cllegc education, 51 
Colonels, 53. 338 
< 'olonics, Britidi, 161-2 
Colored labor, 149 
Colored persons, 87 
Columbus 144 
Combinations of workers, 201 
Commandments, the Icn, 105, 133, 
294, 362 

Commercial civilization, 304; profit- 
eers, 361 

Commercialism, 375 
Commissioners of inland Revenue, 
371 

Commissions fixing prices, 2 1 9 
Common creed of Uic nation, forma- 
tion of the, 399 
Common people, the, 302 
Common sense and prejudice, 400 
Commonwealths, 160, 421 
Communism, 29-32, 33, 120, 124, 139, 
184, 347, 416, 451, 453, 454; clan- 
destine, 34; reduces need for pocket 
money, 253 ; parochial, 389 ; Christian 


morality of, 353; a development of 
existing economic civilization. 354; 
in Russia, 425 -42 

Communist Manifestoes, 362, 427 
Communist, present connotation of, 
417 

Communi.st schools, 340 

Communist-Anaichisis,4l(i 

Communistic moiist rositic'^, our, 275 
Communists, 103, 415, 417; pscudo- 
Roishevist, 327 
Companies and tiusts.235 
Companions, lad> , 1 74 
('ompanypiomotion, 230-31 
<■ umpcnsutiontorcxpropriaiion, 120 
Compensation tor nationalization, 
259-65 

Compensation really distiihutcd con- 
fiscation, 260-61 

Competitive method in industry, 
wastelul, 262 .inadmissible in case of 
u biq u 1 to II s sc T V iL c , 2 () ’ 

Composers, 322 
Compromisers, timid. 328 
Compulsory schooling, 354 
Compulsory social scivice, 337, 338, 
339 

Conduct, difficulty of teaching, 344 
Confcctioncrv, 166 
Confidence tricksters, 372 
Confiscated income must be immedi- 
ately redistributed, 276 
Confiscation, 120, without conipcnsa- 
tion. 265-7; with a vengeance 278 
Conscience, the national, 370 
Conscientious objectors, 420; objec- 
tion, 421 

Conscription, 1 57, 1 58, 277 
Conservatism, 299. 41 8, 453 
Conservative Act of 1867,423 
Conservative Governments, 367 
Conservative Paity, 54, 1 11, 183 
Con'crvatii’es, 103,212,213, 216, 326 
Consols, 1 23 

Conspiracies alun 7 rade Unions, 206 
C onstablcs, police, 53 
Constantinople, 299 
Constitution for the Socialist Com- 
monwealth of Great Britain, 335 
Constitutional-Monarchists, 327 
Constructive problem solved, the, 284- 
286 

Contraception, 74, 97, 98 9, 100, 151, 
166,175-6,385 
Contractors, 123 
Contracts, civil, 70 
Convalescent homes, 49 
Conventions, 381 
Cooks,41-2,52,149 
Co-operative societies, 49, 1 34 
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Co-operators, 41 5 
Coppci harvests, 2^3 
Copyright conventions, 159 
Copyrights 179 

Cost price, U4-18 Sc** Ndtionah7a- 
tion 

Cottage h iiiclicrafts, 144, hospitals, /8, 
industry, 164 

Cotton lords 178 spinnc*-s, 202 
Country gentlemen, 86, 167,274, 328 
Country houses, 1 10 
County Council, 48,313 
Count) ladies, 167 
Coups tat, 44^ 

Covetousness, human, 162 

Cowpor, William, 3 1 2 

Cowper- rempk C lausc. the, ^42 

Crabbe, Cjeorge, 24 

Cra/t Unions, 117 

Craftsmen, 364 

Creative work, 311 

Credit, 239, real, 219, tax on, 241 

Crews,418 

Crime, 71 

( rimcan \\ ii,74 

CnmmaK ourts,312 I aw, 70 

Cromer, 262 

Cromwell, Oliver, 102 103, 127. 351, 
357,1^^.424,442,445 
Crusoe, Robinson, 18 95 182 
Culture, 46, 61, icsci ves ol now rather 
comn ctci il than prolessional, 171 
Currencit », private 256 
Oirrentcontiisions,4l 5 25 
Cynicism not justified by the hoirors 
ofCapitnli>m 157 
Czcdio Slov ikian force 418 

Daily loutinc, It' 5 
naii>maKis,391 

Dancing parki rs hscinaung male, 
199,114 
Dartmoor 112 
Dart noor hunt the, 112 
Daughters, 174, 195, umiarricd, 176 
Day ofJudgmtMt,9S 

Dayhjhtir* winici S8 
Dealers in pit props 291 
Dean Swift, 74 45S 
Death lutics 1?0 stl^ld,224 
Death- n to high, 

Debasement of tuircnc), t aliud infla 
tton,*47 
Debentures, 229 
Debt, municipil 12i 
Debt, the National 121,123 2'"7.^/9, 
282-4,378 

Debt redcnmtion b\ v, 28 1 
Deceased Wife's Sister t 21 
Declatation of Rights, 305 


Decline of the employer, the, 176-82 

Deer forests, 150 

Deflation, 247 

Defoe, Daniel, 182 

Deists. 327 

Demagogues, plebeian, 329 
Demand, cffeLlivo, 65, money market 
sense of, 241 

Democracy, 165, 422, 423, 424, 453, 
458, result of, 302 
Democratic Piime Ministers, 300 
Dens, sweaters’, 378 
Dentists, 1 92 

Department of Mints, creation of, 264 
Department of Woodsandl orcsts,264 
Depopulation, 151 
Deposit at ckUions, 71 
DeQuintC), Ihotri'is, 117,463,466 
Derbv, the ls6,400 
Descartes, 189 
Destitute pci sons, 126 
Detective stones, 389 
Devil, the, IQ*? 347 
Di ignostit of Socialism, the, 101-4 
Diamonds 28 66,79,324 
Dickens, Charles 174, 290. 383, his 
Hard Times littleDornt Pickwick 
Papers, Diir Mutual Friena,467 
Dictators, 300 445 51 , Italian, 329 
Diehard cocrcionists, 328 
Diminishing Return, Law of, 101 
Diplomao 73 

Diplomatic ser mi e, tl o, 61 , *^3 
Diiect Action men, 35 () 

Direct Attjor policy of, 41 7, 419 
Dirty work 8s-7 

Di teOlcmcnt tib >vc and below, 165 8 
Discoveicr'? 171,296 324 
Diicasc, vcnci il, 58, 68, 197, heredit- 
ary, 67 

Disguised ( iiurch the, 406 
Disraeli, deijimin, 212, 213 See 
Beac >risfield I arl of 
Dis.eot-rs lhcj()2 200 210,213.341 
Disiilknes, 139, 142,298 
nistrc'sscdaicis 430.431 
Distnbutioi 454 u iiimatic, not spon- 
iincons 21 anomalous, 25, seven 
wp>sor, 5'’,bvf lass 51-3 
DistiictCtmncils,48, 333 
Divide and j overn, 209-19 
Dividing-up 25-6,27,39 
Division oflabor,41, 93, 163 
Division within the I abor Partv. 335- 
3 39 

Divorce, 70 384 
Djernnsky,435 
Dock companies, 125-6 
Dock labor, 1 26 
Dockers, 214 



Dockyards* 113 

Doctors, 40, 51, 61. 66, 1 12, 170, 173, 
176, 192, 200. 220, 242 311, 350, 
375, 376, 393. 405. 409 456, 457, 459 
Doctninires. Marxist 152 
Doles. 2 /. 105. 150, 269 
Doles, depopulation and parasitic 
paradises. 14S 53 
Domestic capital 220 25 
Domestic debt Kdemption levies, 
objection to, 284 
Domestic servints Sti*Strvai)ts 
Domestic vvork \\omdn s monopoly, 
176 

Dominic Saint 413 
Dominions the, 409 
Dope 353 
Downing tools, 201 
Dr linage, 142,168 
Drawingroom iniiiscmcnts, 86 
i3ress 61,149,171,174 
Dress guc'vtion, tli^, 179 
Drtssing, 88 

Dressmakeis,66 149 jobbing, 94 
D'cssma’cing, j94 

Drink, '’3 35, 57, 93, 176, 139 40, 145, 
200, 372 
Drones 72 
Drugging, 57 
Drugs 373 

Dnnkards 102,193.3''2 
Dibhn 183,358 
^ >ucai estates, 1 68 
Duchesses 379.3)3 
Dukes, 68. 86 393 
Dustmen, a 1,68, So 
Dwarfs, 81 

D) jgemc reactions of inequality, 68 9, 
152, adults, 409 

Varthquakcs,158 
i astern Europe, 409 
astern w omen, 401 
iebpses, 145 

Economic orgamratioiis 447 
tddy, Mrs, 404, 405 406, 41 1 
Education. 44, 51, 173, 165, college, 
51, a failure, 391 impracticable, 
142, middle-class n onopoly of, 176- 
182, secular, 141-2, 397, stupidities 
about, 188. technical, compulsory 
and liberal, 196 Socialist idea of, 
401 -2, m Soviet Russia 434 
Education Act of 1870, the, 341, of 
1902,33 

Bgypt. 30, 217, 369, seU-goveinment 
m, 160 

E^ptlan fiasco, the, 2 1 7 
Bight hours day, the, 88 
Einstein. Albert, 1 70, 325, 389 


Election of 1 9 1 8, the, 424 
Lleetnc Lighting Committees, 333 
Eleclnc lighting, municipal, 128 
Llcctric power 88,364 
Electricians 316 
FIcutiocuUon 70 
Electiomc physics, 141 
Llcmcntar> sel ooK, 170 
Miirabeth Queen 59, 297, 301, 302, 
IP 379,199,414 
Lli/abcth stiitutcol ^3 126,191 
I mif raljon, 1 17 1 SI, 191 
j fmmcl, Robert 44S 
' 1 motion il Socialism, 187 
I tnpire, the medieval 414 
Impiremsunnce U8 
Empires, in collision, 155 S9 their 
origin in tncle, rums or 149, 
shit ting cent rcf* of, 1 54 
Employees bidly swt itcd, 295 See 
1 rade Union Capitalism 
Employers i76 IP 191, industnal, 
219 ana fii aneicis H9 petty, 295, 
Victonan, 196 i>ee fr^dc Union 
Cppitalism 

Employers federations 207,208 
employment ci hrst rate business 
brcT ns by Trade Unions 293 
Empress Calhennt li ol Ru sia, the, 
420 

Encyclopedias 165 
Engels, 1 nedrich 1 84. 214, 427 
Engine d rivers, 51 85,87 
Engineers, 296 291 37/ 

England. 130, 31 324, 251, 354, 355, 

385. 403 404 409, 411, 425. 458, 
Protestant 382 

Pnglish bit, business, Americanized, 

293 

English Church the, 329 

English ladies, 104 

English market, tl c,247 

English nation Uic 346 

English Parliament the, 350 

I nglish pound, the 253 

I nglish Mate, the 414 

I nglish statesmen, 347 

English Trade Unions, Americanized, 

294 

Englishmen, 248 
Enlightenment, modem, 165 
Fnough'^Howmuchis 56 63 
Epidemics, 1 87, dread ol, 375 
Epileptic®, 193 
Episcopalians 327 
Equal wages for equal work, 194 
Equality, positive reasons for, 80-82 
Equality of income 362, 363, 368, 382,. 

388, 440-42, of opportunity, 101*2 
Frewhon, 144 
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Errand boys, 94, 214 
Esquimaux, the, 1 59, 1 65 
Estate I iiles, 

Ethical societies, 408 
Eton, 170, 389,402 
Eugenics, 66-9 

Europe, 96, HI, 171, 217, 258. 281. 
349, 415, kinj.>s of, 351, ^56; States 
of, 42 1 

Eu rope J n cm pi res, 3 29 
Evasion ol income tax, 49 
Eve, the sin of, 99 
Evolution, 141 
Evolutionists, cic itjvc,408 
BACCptional ability, question of, 318 
Excessive incomes extortion of, 322 
Exchequer, the, 264, Chancellor of the, 
120, 1 27, 221 , 222, 266, 270, 273.274, 
276,278,282 

Exclusions of women from the pro- 
lessious, 175 
Executioners 87 
Experimenting. 55 

Exploitation, 125, of the State by 
Capitalism and hade Unionism, 
287,288 

Exploration, 388 jirofcssioual, 175 
hxpioicis.Ol , 296, 124 
Exposure of female children, 98 
Expropnation Act, 1 20 
i xpropruitj ve taxation, 285 
Extcnsio'i of franchise, 212; dis 
appointing, 302 
Extremists, 352 

Fabian Acts of Parliament, 351 
Fabian 1 ssays, 167 
Fabian lecturers, 354 
Fabian methods. 285 
Fabian Society, the 103, 184, 185, 215, 
216,217,25^465 

Fabianism 01 coiistilutional action, 
418 

Fabians, 432 

Factories, 137, 147, 153, 358, 378; 
child labor in, 187, Ford, 3 54, 
national, 124 munition, 3o8 
Factory Acts, U7, 187-92, 190, 211. 

212,219, 104,371,454 
Factor v emplovces. c > idiUon of, 21 1 
Factor) foremen, 1 50 
Factory girls, 8*^ 166,195 
Factory hands, 214, 317,427 
Factory inspectors 371 
Factory legislation, 204 
Factory I Cffulaiio ns, 371,372 
Factory work, 84, 9! 

Factory working d ty, 209 
Faines,2l4 
Fanaticisms, 347 


Farm produce, transport of. 148 
Farmers, 28, 41, 130. 295, 311, 365, 
418; English. 353 

Farming, 38, 41 ; large-scale. 384; fancy 
fruit, 364, collective, 429 
Fascism (capitalist dictatorship), 285, 
355,415,442-55 

Fascist leaders, 443, 444, 449-53 
Fascists, 41 5 

F ashion, tyranny of, 379, 380 
Fashoda, 155 

Father, the author’s, 173, 183, 302, 
315 

Faust, 287, 398 
Fecundity human 96 
Federations, 160 
Female virtue, 196 
Ferryman, 384 
Fertility, 99-100 
FeudJism, 29. 167,364 
Feuerbach, L A ,413 
Field-miishals 322 
Film actresses, 87 
Filmstars, 39 
F ilms, 165 

Finance committees, 333 
Financial gamblers, 361 
Financiers, 55, 82, 179, 256, 315, 317, 
322, 325, piofitecring, 257; and 
bankers are money profiteers 257 
First-iale\\ork,85, 374 
Fishermen 130 
Filters, 202, 2 19 
Flag, trade ^ollowini’ the, 147 
F landers, 390 battlefields in 97 
Fluctuations on the Stock Exchange, 
23 ^ 

Flyipg Services, 367 

1 ootbali,92 

Ford, Flcnry,29i 

Fordfactonr's, 354 

Foreign alh ini es Socialism and, 442 

Foreign ntai kets See Markets 

Foreign Office, the, 3 *4 

Foreign trade, 153-4, 159 

FofcstiTs, 39 

Fo^cwonicii and foremen, 318 
Formulas 285 
Forth Bridge the, 168,219 
Founer, Charles, 103 
r ox, George. 24, 68, 3 1 3 
Foxhunting, 394 

France, 155, 276, 296. 303, 313, 
344.351,353. -»56, 385, 386,404.416, 
425 ; decreasing population of, 98 
France, Anatole, 458 
Franchise, extension ofj 212, 443, 444; 

extension of, disarpomtii 
Francis, Saint, 68, 214 
Franciscans, the, 56 
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Fiee Churches, the. 176,408 GUdstonc, W h . 121. 213, 273, 274- 


Free Trade, 326 
Free Traders, 328 
Free Trade c ontro\ ersy, 274 
Freedom. 88, oo place m nature. 312, 
restncted,313,3J4 
Fjench,the,351 
French Chamber, the, 351 
French Government, 349, 386 
French nation, the, 2^)6 
French peasant piopnctors, 169, 353 
French Kepublic, the. 406 
French Revolution, the, 210, 211, 347, 
356.404 

Freud, Sigmund, 391 
Frontiers, automatic advance of, 1 M 
Fundholders, 41 5 
Funding, 279 

Galsworthy, John, J 67 
Gambling. 2 ^2 
Game Laws, 210 
Gamckujpers, hi 
Gaming Act, the, 21 5 
Garages 378 

Garden cities, 270, 291 393, the pro- 
perty of c ipj talists, 287 
Gardeners, 78 87,214 lady, 374 
GarJening,394,kudien 364 
Gas, poison, 1 51, r/5 
General elections, 267, 327, 328, 331, 
334,stdmpedinf^ 217 
oencial Medu il c. ouncil, the, 380 
General Post Office the, 264 
General Strik<^, the, 41 9 
General strikes, a iOiOi of national 
suicide, 358 

General tectotrlism, 374 
Gererals mi'itarj, I*"? 

Genesis the book of, 159 
Geneva, 404 
Geniuses, 172,315 
Gcnality without propc tv, ^2 
Gentlemen, our sort of, 339 
Gentry, the, 37, 4 7, 48 , lauded, 55 
George IV, King, 295 
GcoigeV, King 246,295 
George. Henry. 21 3, 439, 466 
German employers, 247 
German Government, the, 246, 248 
German money, 246 
German racial stock, 296 
German schools and universities, 76 
Germans, the, 248, 276, 4 1 3 
Germany, 161, 180, 182, 246, 247, 253. 
296, 30l 378, increasing population 
of, 98; war with, 329 
Oiaots,81,3I5 
Gin Lane, 145 
Girl Guides, 388 


275,312 

Glencaglcs hotel, 151 
God, 78, 100, 149, 184. 188. 205, 343, 
345, 3 48, 384 386. 39 /, 402. 405, 407. 
412. 413, 423, the Church of 
I ngland, 344, the giciter glory of, 
287, the idea ol 3-44 ideas about, 
3 4o, 347 intcnUons ol, US, not 
patnotic, 157 
Gold hugs, 328 

Gold cunency, natural stabilit/ ol the, 
254 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 24, 164. 198 
Golf, 92, 394, Sunday, 3 1 1 
Golling hotel man ig^rs, 3 38 
Ciospcls.tlic, 133 414 
Governesses, 52. 1 74 3()8, 391 
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Painters, 170,219 115,317 
Palaces, 357 
Palm Beach, 1 51 
Pampering, 66 
Pancm et circt nscs^ 1 05 
Pantheists, 408 
Paper money, 135,7*’l 
Papers the, 158, 200 25S, 298. 375; 
capililist and ini» c ipilalist, 298; 
capitalist, 121, 125, the Sunday, 163; 
the daily, 420 illustrated, 78 
Paraclete, the, 411 
Parasitic paradises 151 
P iiasilic piolctTri it, revollofthe, 267*8 
Parasitism 93,94 5 

Parcel Post. COD development of, 
261 

Paicntage, compulsory, 386, State 
endowment of, 386 
Pirents, the author s, 295. and child- 
ren, 118, 191, 344, 346. 383, old* 
tashioned, 175, old Roman tizW 
ot, 387, natural and adoptive. 387; 
proletarian, 369 
Pans, 295 

Pans Commune of 1 87 1 , the, 348 
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PanshCounciht48 
Padih meetingb» 313 
Park Lane, 266 
Parks, 124, 136, 151,1 67, 286 
Parliament. 63, 71. 73, 77, 209, 211, 
212, 443, 449, m Gladstone’s time, 
274. and the churches, 408, reform 
of, 443, 444, Vv omen and, 443, 444 
Parliamentary Labor Party, the. 419 
Parliamentary struggle, the 213 
Parliamentary system, IJiitish, 444,445 
Parlormaids, 86. 182 3, 379 
Parsons, 75 
Paitnorships, 17 7 
Parly candidates, 332 
Party discipline, less i igorous no\^ , 334 
Party newspapLU s, 296 
Party politics, 325-30, 394 
Party System, the, 3 10-5, 443, 448 
Party Whips, 331 
Pasteur, Louis, 406 
Patents, 379 
Patriotism, 1 57,446 
Paul, Saint. 2 L 24. 25, 28. 99. 458 
Paul, Tsar, 449 
Pauperisation, national, 148 
Pawnbrokers, 227, 242 
PaxAmencanu, the, 421 
Payment of M P ’s 73 
Peails, 66, 142^ 198-9, imitation, 64 
Per sunt propiiotors, 1 rcnch, 353 
Peasant proprietor sliip, 169,429 
Peerages, I *^8 
Peers, Irisn, 183 
Pence, Peter s.341 
Pcnii.Wlllian 6S 
Penny postage, 262 
Penny transport, 262 
Pensions, old age. 22, 2 7, 125, 301, 
\Mdous\22,27,198 
Pcn7ance, 262 

Persecution of Kussnns in America, 
348-9 

Personal liber cy, the pet topic of the 
leisured dass, 305 
Pcjsondlpiopcrty, no 11 
Personal righteousness, 104 108 
Pci'sonal talent, possessors o<, 3 1 5 
Peru, 228 

Pessimism, lot. a lo product ol 
tapltah'-m 1 57 
PctOOtt«. ) 5/5 86 
Peter, Baint 
Peter the Gu it 449 
Peterborough, the Bishop of, 1 46 
Petersburg. 432 
PeU0grad,271 
Pidlanthropy, 104 
PfiloiOphers.91, 1 /3 324 
Pnllosophy, 46, 63 


Phosphorus poisoning, 196 
Physicians, 46, 393 
Physicists, 31 1,324 
Physics, 397 
Pickpockets, 377 
Picture galleries, 295 
Picture gallery attendants, 89 
Piece woik, 90 
Piece woik wages, 207,441 
Piece woi ker, the, 307 
Piers, 139 
Pin machines, 31 7 
Pin makers, 3 1 7 
Pin money, 163 
Pin-making,38 
Pinero, Sii Arthur, 199 
Pins, manufacture of, 163 
Pirate crew s, 46, 3 1 8 
Pirates, 456 

Pisleurs incing partners 
Pitt, William, 356 
Plagues, 5 7, 284 
Plato, 103,425 
Platonic rule, the, 321 
Play need lor, 165 
Plas mg, 55 
Play <.165 

Plcasuies, manufactured, 60 
Plumbers, 337 3/5 
Plunder,! ascism and. 452 
Plutocracy, 167,404 
Poincar6, Raymond, 333 
Poison gds, 1 5 1 , 1 75 
Poison gas shells, 3 58 
Poland, Russia 4'*9 
Police, the, 70. 1 50 363, 368, 3’"0, 372, 
3 73, 37(. 38 1,387^, 403 

PuliVV 1.4. ust Jjlc/S, *^3 

Police officers, 358, 395 
Policemen, 3 1 , 40 53, 80, 1 56, 362, 384 
Poheewome n, 380 
Political disciplinarians, 303 
Pohlicdl ccciiony, 64, 76, 188, bad. 
64-5 

Political irganiiations 44/ 

PMygann, 382, 383, 386, Solomonic. 
405 

Polytechnics 181 
Pooh Bah 339 

Poor, IcPd ll/rd robbery of the, 372 
Pool I aw, the, 126, Government ad- 
ministration ot 314 
Poor I aw Guaidians, 48, 59, 190, 193, 
289,387 

Poorldw ofnccis 371 
Poor Law relief, 193 
Pool rc^duons. 174 
Poorwhile trash, 307 
Pope, the. 53,382,414 
Popes. 329 404,414 
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Poplar. 289 
Poplansin,292 
Popular inventions, 304 
Popularity of lavish expenditure, 78 
Population, checks on, 96, decrease in 
France and increase in Germany, 
98; importance of rate of increase, 98 
Population question, the, 91 -1 01 , 385 
Pork packers, 53 
port Sunlight, 293, 354 
Porters, 39; ambulance, 66; railway, 
214,395 

Portsmouth, 156. 3 19 
Positive reasons for cq uality. 80-82 
Positivist societies, 408 
Post Office, the, 11 4, 1 27, 255, 263, 264 
Post Office Savings Bank, 134 
Post offices and savings banks, 
national, 257 
Postal conventions, 1 59 
Postal system, the, 3o9 
Postmaster', 81 

Postmaster-Gcncrnl, the, 1 27, 2 5 5,263, 
764.265 

Postmen, 40, 80, 81, 214 
Postmistresses, 395 

Potter, Beatrice, 215. See Webb, 
Beatrice 

Poverty , 59-61, 84, 372; abolition Of, 
374; as a punishment, 58; Francis- 
can, 57; infectious, 47; and pestil- 
ence, 57 ; and n regress, 2 1 3 
Towers, theleaaing military, 421 
Practical business men, 328 
Prayer Book, 'cvisuin of the, 400 
Preachers, 83, 324, 385 
Precedence, 5 3 
Pre^ancy, 310 

Preiudice and common sense, 400 
Preliminaries to nationalization, 264-5 
Preparatory schools, 391 
Presence, the Real, 399 
Presidents, American, 3 1 2 
Presidents and patriarch*, 329 
Press, the, 77. See Newspapers 
Press, Church, and school, 75-77 
Prices, 251 

Prices and profits, 140 
Priests, 382, 403, 407. ^09, 427; power 
of, 403 

Primadonnas,316 

Prime Minister, the average Capitalist, 
294 

Prime Ministers, 51, 312, 444; Jewish 
and Gentile. 403 

Prirao de Rivera, General, 303, 327, 
359 

Primogeniture, 47, 169 
Prince Rupert’s Drop, I6i 
Prince ofWales, the, 1 24 


Princes, merchant, 1 78 
Prisons, 127,236, 372 
Private enterprise, 1 22, 1 36-7. 265, 427; 
proper business of, .^66; and public 
utility, 287 ; in Russia, 43 1 , 432 
Private property, 1 09, 1 U , 427, 454 
Privates, 337 
Prize-flghtefs,45 
Prize fights, 45, 104 
Proclamations, royal or dictatorial, 
362 

Production, 4*4 1 , 442 
Professional billiard players, 374 
Prolcssional classes, the, 1 70 
Professional fees, 80 
Professional politicians, 200 
Professions open to women, 1 75 
Professors, university, 1 70 
Profiteers, 123,367 

Profits, I8I; not a measure of utility, 
141 ; and prices, 140 

Pro^res^ anJ erfv, I Icnry Gcoi ge’s, 
213, <166 

Prohibition, 21 5, 1 46, 372, 373 
Proletarian dictators, 357 
Pioletdiian leader, thctypKaI,423 
Proletarian papers, the, 325 
Proletarian parents, 369 
Proletarian resistant c to ( upitaliAin, 
201 

Proletarian societies 445 
Proletarian voters, 212 
Prolctarianism, 108 
Proletarians. 202, 240, 278, 281-2, 289, 
350,437 

Proletariat, the, 182-5, 218, 261, 283, 
289, 293. 336, 340, 413, 415, 4l7, 
420; parasitic and Socialist, 356; 
plunder of, 267; and pioprietanat, 
218; dictatorship of, 454 
Promiscuity, social. 393 
Promised Land, the, 369, 385 
Promoters, 179 
Promotion, 85 

Property, literary, 112; personal, 110; 
private, 109-110, real. 111; secure! 
maximum of leisure to owners, 307 
Property owners, 1 65, 240 
Prophets, 426 

Proportional Representation, 424 
Proprietary Trade Unionism, 418 
Prostitutes, 193.372 
Prostitution, 40, 58, 197-8; male, 200 
Protection, 153 

Protectionists from the Midlands, 326 
Protestants, 80, 1 02, 34 1 , 348, 4 1 7 
Proudhon. Joseph, 464 
Pseudo-Socialism. 286 
Psycho-analysis, the morbidities of* 
394 
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pgyiiholog) . 345 
Fumio business* 448 
Pwbhc departments, 334 
Public Health Committees, 333 
Publichousei», 177 
Public U branch, 354 
Public opinion '’8, J29 
Public schools, 147, 170, 348, 391, 397, 
402 

Public trustee, 97 
Public works, 148,270,271 
Punch. nA 
Punjab, the, 336 

Purchasing power, transfer of from the 
rich to tlic Ooseinment, 268 
Purdah, women in. 336 
^‘Pussyfoot ’Johnson, 372 

Quack cuies, 76, rtmedits, 172 
Quaker meetings, 3 1 't schools, 340 
Quakers, the 188.407,416 
Quarrelhng.don tstic,88 93 
Quartermastcr-seigc ints, 8^ 

Queen, the, 361 

Racehoise trainers 149 
Racing stables, M2 
Radicals, 103, 145 
Radio, 49 

Raciium, ihc i ost of, 97 
Ragpickers 51,87.308,379 
Raid on Russian Arcos Ofliccs, the, 
218 

Railroadm is^cr General, wanted a 
264 

Railway, the Great Western, 262 
Railway, the 1 ondon, Midlard end 
Scottish, 259 
Railway accidents, 77 
Railway Boaid, wanted, a, 264 
Railw ay chairmen, 366 
Railway guards 85 
Railwa> porters, 21 1, 395 
Railway signalmen 301 
Railway tiavelhng 77 
Railway workers, 457 
Railwaymen,417 

Railways, 49 138 I S3, 225, 268, 298, 
354,361 366, 77, 378, State. 265 
Rank, mill ary 8s 
“Rat-houses’ (non union), 293 
Rate collectors, 3? 

Ratepayers 290 , exploited by woikers, 
289 

Rates, 124-8, and l ixcs, 35, r 8 
Reactionants,4t5 
Real property, PI 
Reason, godde^s oh 3 ^ 5 
R^ogniuon of Trade Unions, 206 
Rad Cross, the, 158 


Redflafc the, 144, 355 
Red Indian morals, 7 S 
Red Russian scare, the, 21 7 
Redistribution ot income, 121 
Rclorm Bill of 1832, the. 210. 211* 212* 
356,423,443 

Reformation, the, 404,460 
Reforms, disguised, 286, popular, 286 
Registrar, the civil, 408 
Rtgistrai-General the, 290 
Relations poor, 174 
Religion, 46, 63, 365, male and female, 

412 

Religious dis cnsions; 339-49 
Religious instn ction hour, 342 
Rent, 118 128 32, 178, 181, the mean- 
ing of 323 

Rent of abilitv, 314-25, called profit, 
323 

Kt public the Communist 353 
Kepublicd n Go^ ci nments, 245 
Republicans, 87 327,415 
Research, Scientific, 365 
Rest cures 11 
Rcstaut ints U9 
Resting, 88,92 
Restricting output, 204 
Resumption of land by the Crown, 
119,129 

Retail trade less respectable than 
wholes lie, 1 83 
Retail trud( rs, 53 
Retail tridcs 177 

Revolt of the paiasiUc proletariat, 267- 
268 

Rcxolution 272, the industrial, 141-4* 
1S« R.s.ian,51, 353, 355, 383, 

413 

Revolutionists 1^0 
Revolutions 76 138 349 58.427,440 
Rhodes, Cecil >16 
Rhodesia 299 

Ricaido. David 463,465,466 
Rich ♦he lole, 72-5, 1 49, 376, misedCS 
of the, 60 the new, 261 the old, now 
called the Nr v\ Poor, 261 
Run w( men, 70, 104 
Righteousness, personal, 104 
Rioters 372 
Rneters 219 
Rivien the, 199,276 
RizaSboh,445 
Roads, 369 metalled, 377 
Roadways '^'^8 

Roaming, 55 

Robti t« of Kandabor, 147 
Robespierre, Maximihen, 345 
P obinson Crusoe, 38, 95, 1 82 
Roi-kti tiler, John Davidson, 52 
Rockefeller chanties, 162 
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Rogues* 287 
Ror8oleiUe,331 
Roman Catholic schooH* 340 
Roman Catholicism , 3 J 
Roman Catholics. 313» 340* 341* 348* 
382,404,417 
Roman Empire, 151,299 
Rome, 299* 348, ancient, 105, 150* 151, 
Church of 404,406 407,414 
F oulette table, the, 232, 2*^6 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 170 
Routine, 180 

Routine manag^ent, 1$3 
Routine work, 3il 
Ro>al Academy of Aits,thj, 170 
Roval Family the, 80, 39^^ 

Rubber harvests, 233 
Ruined shopkeepers, 177 
Ruins of empire*^, 1 49 
Runaway car of Cipitalism the, 300- 
304 

Ruskin, Jonn, 24 74, 164, 458, 464, 
4t>5,hi9 tthicsol the Du t, 398,467, 
FoisCI iVigcra 467 

Russia, 50. 51 79, 155, 276, 303, 353, 
354, 378 3S2, 384, 411, 414, 424, 
458, dictatorship in, 329 royalist 
insurrection and raid « in, 432 
Russian Arch bi »hop, the, 41 1 
Russian Capitalist civilization, 355 
Russian Communist, the 349 
Russian co operitors’ London oflice, 
434 

Russian Government, the, ^4f 248, 
348*349,3^5 41 1 

Russian International Church the, 414 
Russian landlords, 260 433 
Russian peasants, 1*^3 ^54, 433 

people, 355 361 

Russian Revolution, the, ^1. 353, 355, 
383,413,428,433 440 
Russian Revolutionaries 32 
Russian royal family 4 37, 438 
Russian soldiers* and the war oi J914- 
1918,428.429 

Russian Soviet the, 273 275 >55,361, 
367, 382. 383, HI, 414, 425 43. 451, 
^nculture vind lind 43 J, 43b 
Congress, 444, Constitution (1936), 
442, education, 434, 437 tamme, 

434, industry, 433 6, 441 initlh- 
gentsia, 437, morals and social 
conventions, 440, New tconomic 
FoUcy, 433, 436 440, 442, police, 

435, railways, 435* sabotage, 439* 
440* wages, 44 1 

Russian State, the, 354 
Russian subscription to Strike funds* 
217 

Russian word Bolshevik, the* 416 


Russians, the, 108*248 

Sables, 324 
Sabotage* 439, 440 
Sadists, 390, 391 
Safety valves, 268 72 
Sailors, 39. 80.88,296 
Saint Augustine, 102,413 
Sami hrancis,68,'*14 
S*unt Helena thtislandof.312 
Saint Joan, 67 

Sunt Paul, 23 24,25,2S 99,458 
Sunt Peter, 30 

S »int Simon, the spec Lil itionsol 103 
Saints. 173, 324 

Salt 1 ake City, the I alter Day Saint! 
of, 382 

Samantans.Good 105 6 
San Francisco, 114 
Sinitary inspectors, public 400 
Sapphira, 30 

Saving, the fallacy ol 25 6 13*^ b 

Sivmgs bank, 133,257 416 

Savmy*ceitificites, 133 134 416 

Sivior, the, 24,462 

S tviors, 105 

Sawgrmdcrs, 2(y3 

Sawyers, 39 

Scabs, 203 

Scarecrows, boy, 40 

Scavengers, 51 311 324 

Scent 64 

Schadenfreude^ 78 

Schiller, 328 

Scholarships, 79, 17) I'^l 
School Chuich, and Press, 75 7 
School attendance coinpuhor>, 330 
School attendance Msitoi s, 371 , J87 
School teaching, 77 
Schoolchildren, 34^? 

Schoolmasters /6 i70 
Schoolmistresses, ' 3, 44, 51, 134,318 
Schools, 48, 49, 63 76 77, 148* 173* 
308, 394, hKe D i tillcs, 388, hke 
prisons or child farms, 388, public* 
140, 170, 348, 391. 397 402, villagn* 
75 , 375, second try, 167, 170, State, 
341, elementary, 170, 181 , prepare** 
torv, 39 1 , 1 nfant, 402 
Science, 46, 47, ^4, 63, 1 59, 394, 460, 
and State compulsion, 409, power 
of, 409, professors of, 409 
Scientific management. 171,189 
Scotland, 48, 130, 148, 161, 404# 

shooting lodges in* 243 
Scotland Yard, 264 
Scriveners. 220, 3 12 
Scullenes, 87 
Scullerymaids, 51* 308 
Sculptors* 170 
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Sea captains, ^96 
Second-iate work, 85, 374 
Secondary schools, 107,1 70 
Secretaries ol State, 3 '^4 
Self-government in Lgypt, 160 
Sclfrtdge*s, 1 /7 
Selkirk, Alexander, ^\2 
Scrtipstresscs, 19, 249 
Sendmj!^ capital out of the country, 

Sentnes, 309 
Separatist sects 3 11, 327 
Serajevo murder, the, 162 
Scibid,155.l62 
Seitdom, 29 
Sorts, 323 
Sergeants, 318, 33S 

Sermon on the Mount, the, 5 7, 102, 
414 

Servants, 41, 57,61,62, 125, 1^2 201, 
206, 350, 351, 457 donustic, 7b. 85, 
86,89,93 4, 104, 3US U)9 
Sefvice,d()mtstic,4l,85, 175,21 1,309 
Service, nulitar>, 48, 64, 167, 309, 420, 
compulsoi s , 3b6, 401 , righteousness 
of, 338 

Service llatb, 74 

Services, intern itioiial and national, 
357 

Seven w lys ot distribution, 37-8 
Sc\cntcenth-ccntur> resolutions, 349 
Sevein,fhc 271 
Sevscrmen,8'’ 

Sex, 99 
Sextons, 102 

Shdftesbur) , I ord, 188, 189,211 
Shakespear, Vuhnm, 57,3/9,402,456 
Sham Socialism, 286-94 
Shareholderi,229 

Shares buying aid selling, 233, 714, 
imaginarv, 2i', piefercnce and 
ordinarv,229 

Shaw, Bernard, lOf, 468, visits Uussi i, 
431 

Sheep runs PO 
Sheme!d,14‘>,203 
Shelfield sau gi indci s, 203 
Shelley, Pmv B>sshe, 24, 302, 35? 
398 401 

Shendan, dare, 431 
Shiftinpct nt-es oferrpires, 1 54 
Ship captains, 53 
Shipyards 357 
Shoes, lugh-hee!ed, 64, 381 
Shooting boxes, 60 

Shop assistants, 89 149, 164, 177, 21 ”, 
374,418 

Shop Hours Act, 189 
Shopkecpeis, 46, 176 317, 365, 395 
Shopkeeping 17^ 


Shopmen, 200 
Shopping, 1 12-18, 175 
Shop bucket, 235, multiple, 175,177 
Shorthand typists, 31 7 
Showi corns, 199 
Siamese twins, 315 
Silkstockings,36, 107 
Simple, Sloth, and Presumption, 
Bun yan’s, 303 
Singers, two-headed, 315 
Single taxers, 132 
Sirdar, the, 217 
Sisters, the Tudor, 348 
Skvscrapcis, 143 ‘ 

Slaters, 337 

Slave trade, the 146 

SIavcdrivcrs,321 

Slavery, 29. 77 

Slogan, Marx’s, 182, 183 

Slug^’-ers, 204 

Slumps, 203,271 

Slum towns, demolition of, 270 

Slum usurers, 228 

Slums, 50, 124, 132, 142, 148, 1 SI, 152, 
211,236.270,288.293,357,375 
Smallpox epidemics, 187 
Smith, Adam, 163,458 
SmUh, Joseph 385, 386, 404, 405, 41 3 
‘Smithies village, 364 
Smoke, 87 ‘ 

Smoke abatement, 148 
Smuggling 145, ot drugs, 373 
Snobheiy 61,175,183 
SnoM, ball Utters 141 
Soap kings, 1 70 
Social changes 55 
Sv cidi \ tllt^, 400 
Socialism, 29 al?rmist idea of, 286; 
and childien 387-402, and liberty* 
370-81, and marriage, 381-7; and 
superior bMins, 414, and the 
Churches, ‘02 16, as 1 ieligion,413; 
books oil, 71, Catholic rather than 
dcmo^^4eiic, 330, constituOonal, 
(03 construaive political machin- 
or* oc 285, diagnostic of, 101-4; 
dieau of, 370, emotional, 187 
estaohshment of, 326, fancy, 103 
fust and last commandment of, 106^ 
genuine and sham, 294, idealist. 
214, matter ot laiv, not personal 
righteousness, 107, new, 369; not 
chant), 104-5, object of, 284, 
secular, 415, senes of Parliamentary 
measure',, 215, unskilled, 272; 
utopian and IheuLiativ , 103 
Socialist societies, 184,213.214 
Socialist Sta f e 1 nd the child, the, 594 
Socialists 215, 415, 417; a mixed lot, 
107, and Irade Unionists, Cabinet 
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otf 216; deprecate bloodshed* 555. 
joiniag the* 102; who are not 
Soaalists* 327 
Soaeties, Fascism and, 447 
Society of Friends, the, 407 
S.P.C C , the, 343 , lecords of, 377 
Sociologists, 324 
Socrates, 67,424 

Soldienng, not advisable for women, 
17} 

Soldicis, 40, 80, 81 85, 98, 123 200, 
277, 296, 309, 321 , 337, 3^, 372, 374, 
375, 381 . 386, 406, 409,41 7, 420, 42 1 , 
demobjlj/cd,650 
Soldiers* mothers, 1 57, 1 58 
Soldiers* wives, 1 57 
Solent, the, 1 14 

Solicitors 61, 136, 167, 179, 242, 338, 
457,459,460 
Solomon, 328 
Solomon'c po'ygairy, 405 
Solon, 460 

Sonata, The Pathtiik, 388 
Songot the Skirt, m,29^ 

Soot, 87 

Sorcerer's Apprentice, The, 159-62 
Sorceresses, 402 
Soul, the, 343,344 
South Africa, 37 6 
South African War, the, 329 
South America, 50, 148, 356, 409 
South \niencan Revolutions, 350-51 
South Carolina, the St itc of, 1 87, 382 
South of E nyldnd the,351 
South Sea Is] rds,28,304 
Southampton, 1 14 

Soviet, the Russian, 273, 275 355, 361, 
367, 382, 383, 411, 414, 425-42 See 
Russian So' let 
Soviet legislatois. the, 382 
Soviets, 300, 329 

Spam, 151, 155, 303, '\:>\, 403, 424, 
dictatorship in, 329 
Sparefood,136.137, 138 
Spare money See Capital, and 
Capitalism 
Spartacus, 34S 

Spartan routine of the old rich, 73 
Speculation 229, 232 6 
Speech, 173, 174 
Spencer, Herbert, 93 318 
Spencer, Roocit, 331 Sundciland, 
Earl of 
Spinoza, no 
Sport, 48, 92 
Sports, 72, 88 
Squeer8,Mr,402 
Stage, the, 199,201 
StaUn, Joseph, 43 3, 434, 442 
Staadardwages, 80 


Star Chamber, the, 4CW,407 
Stars and Stripes, the, 161 
Starvation wages, 195 
State Capitahsm, 285 
State interference. 111, with Church 
teaching, 409, 410 
State railways, 265 
Slate schools, 340 
Statesmen, 188 
Stationmastcrs, 395 
Steamships, 1 37, 357 
Steel smelters, 90, 1 4 ), 202 
Slenograpbtfs Typists 
Stewardesses, 148 

Stock Exchange, the 229, 230. 232, 
233.234, 235, 236, 240, 243, 266 
Stockbrccding,67 

Stockbrokers, 61. 69, 136, 229, 230, 
242 

Stockjobbers, 229, 230 
Stont,hengc,4l I 
Smiwherrics laniiarv 64 
Stiike.theOener il,419 420,421 
Strikes. SO, 202-3, 288 289. 3 3b, 337; 

Sof lalist remedies for, 3 37 
Str,ndbcrg, August, 46S 
Struggle between Cipitalist and 1 abor 
Parties in Parliament, 275 
Stupid women, 40 
Subalterns, 5 3 

Subsidies, exploit itions of the fax- 
paver by bank nipt C 'ipiialism,29l 
Subsidies and doles demoralizing, 290- 
291 

Subsidized private cn ter pi ise, '*64-68 

Subsistence wage, 1 -^3 

Sudan, the, 1 55 

SuezCanal, the, 154,1^5,273 

Suftiagettcs 303,306 

Suffragists, 303,443 

Summei ^cfiools ^ *3 

Sunday clothes n8 

Sund ly goll, 312 

Sunday Obst rvaiicc Acts, 306 

Sund ly school tec s hers, 349 

Sunderland, the E arl of, 331, 334 

Supcrnaliond]ism,421 

Supertax, 121,273 

Supply and demand, 240 

Surgeons 39,62,86 170,324,396,405 

Surgical baroncis,315 

Surveyors, 396 

Suttee, 401 

Sweating, 188 

Sweating of one industry by another, 
195 

Sweden, 420 
Swift, Dean, 74,458 
Swindlers, 372 
Switzerland, 404 
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4! 43 5 
SMlc^tlit$.lp3»415 

tailors, 338 

Talon t, exploitation of, 31 6 
Taixntrs, 3 1 7 

fax collectors ^ 1 8, 22 1 , 223, 242, 266, 
lax 00 ciedit rtsulunt chaos fiom, 
242 

laxation, 139, ol unearned incomts 
U9, of cipital iis \ means of 
nationalizing without tompensu 
ing, 267 
Taxes, 11 8 23 
Tcheka,435,439 
1ea,l5'J 

Teachers, 51. -52. 83 317, 324 342.387, 
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